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HUNGER RELIEF ACT OF 1986 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1986 

House of Representatives; Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing, Con- 
sumer Relations, and Nutrition; Committee on 
Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Elementa- 
ry, Secondary, and Vocational Education; and Sub- 
committee on Human Resources; Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology, Subcommittee on Science, 
Research and Technology; and the Select Commit- 
tee on Hunger, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittees and the select committee met, pursuant to 
notice, at 9:45 a.m., in room 1300, Longworth House Office Build- 
ing, Hon. Leon E. Panetta (chairman of the Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Marketing, Consumer Relations, and Nutrition) presiding. 

Present from the Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing, 
Consumer Relations, and Nutrition: Representatives Glickman, 
Staggers, and Emerson. 

Also present: Representative E (Kika) de la Garza, chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and Representative Roberts, 
member of the committee. 

Present from the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 
Vocational Education: Representative Owens. 

Present from the Subcommittee on Human Resources: Represent- 
ative Bruce. 

Present from the Subcommittee on Science, Research and Tech- 
nology: Representatives Walgren and Bruce. 

Present from the Select Committee on Hunger: Representatives 
Leland, Panetta, Roukema, Emerson, Gilman, and Smith of 
Oregon. 

Staff present from Committee on Agriculture: Charles R. Rawls, 
associate counsel; Mark Dungan, minority associate counsel; 
Glenda L. Temple, clerk; Bernard Brenner, press secretary; James 
A. Rotherham, subcommittee staff director; Deborah A. Dawson, 
staff assistant; and Lynn Gallagher, minority consultant. 

Staff present from the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education: June L. Harris, legislative specialist. 

Staff present from the Subcommittee on Human Resources: 
busan A. Wilhelm, staff director and Gertrude L. Wright, legisla- 
tive associate. 

Staff present from the Subcommittee on Science, Research and 
Technology; Grace L. Ostensc, science consultant and Maureen Sul- 
livan, intern. 

(l) 
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Staff present from the Select Committee on Hunger; Miranda G. 
Katsoyannis, chief of staff; Shirley Cavanaugh, chief clerk and 
office manager; and Cheryl Tates, professional staff. 

OPENING STATEMENT OP HON. LEON E. PANETTA, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Mr. Panetta. This joint hearing is now in order. It is an honor to 
convene this hearing this morning that involves some four commit- 
tees that have jurisdiction over the hunger and nutrition issues: 
the Committee on Agriculture, Committee on Education and Labor, 
Committee on Science and Technology, and the Select Committee 
on Hunger. 

Participation of these four committees, in and of themselves, I 
don't think measures the level of concern that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has about the issue of hunger, but really reflects the 
broad concern about the need to address this issue in a meaningful 
way. 

Representatives have long sought methods for trying to deal with 
hunger and malnutrition, and cutting across a number of jurisdic- 
tions here in the Congress. 

We are here to receive testimony specifically on the Hunger 
Relief Act of 1986, which is cosponsored by 50 of my colleagues in 
the House. A companion bill has been introduced by Senator Ken- 
nedy in the Senate. The purpose of the bill is to try to make a 
meaningful contribution to this effort to eliminate hunger and mal- 
nutrition in this country. 

The bill seeks to achieve this objective through a 12-point pro- 
gram of needed improvements to the very key nutrition programs 
which now serve low-income Americans. We will be hearing today 
from witnesses who participate in these programs, and also from 
witnesses who provide nutrition assistance services at the local 
level. 

Some of the provisions of the Hunger Relief Act are areas that 
have been of concern time, and time, and time again. For one 
reason or another they have not been fully addressed in prior ef- 
forts that try to deal with the hunger issue. Questions such as: ben- 
efit adjustments to those who receive food stamps, the need to im- 
prove the Child Nutrition Program, the need to, finally, adequately 
fund the WIC Program— Women, Infants, and Children Feeding 
Program, the need to improve the nutrition programs that serve 
the elderly, and the effort to better coordinate the nutrition educa- 
tion and nutrition monitoring — an effort, incidentally, that hope- 
fully the House will be acting on later this week in the form of a 
nutrition bill which has been reported out unanimously by this 
committee and the Science and Technology Committee, and hope- 
fully will be reported out of the House. That proposal is incorporat- 
ed in this legislation, as well. 

Obviously, these kinds of improvements are not without cost. But 
the failure to enact the Hunger Relief Act is too expensive for this 
Nation to afford. If we fail to provide adequate nutrition, I think 
everyone understands that the cost to society and to government at 
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all levels is far greater than the small efforts that we try to imple- 
ment here. 

It is pointless, it seems to me, to debate the issue of whether or 
not hunger and malnutrition exist in America. I know that there 
are those that continue to raise that question. The fact is that we 
have passed that point a long time ago. This question is not wheth- 
er hunger exists. The question is what do we do about the problem 
of hunger in this country? 

The existence of hunger and malnutrition has been amply docu- 
mented in both public and private studies throughout this country. 
By participating in Hands Across America last month, millions of 
Americans indicated that they, too, believe that hunger is a prob- 
lem in our country, and one that needs to be dealt with. 

The Hunger Relief Act was introduced because we have an obli- 
gation to deliver on the promise of Hands Across America. Clearly 
the private sector has done a magnificant job in this area. They are 
the' first to admit they cannot do this job alone. For us to end the 
national shame of hunger, the business community, government at 
all levels, and private charities simply must work together in a 
common partnership. 

Today's hearing is the third step in the process for elective rt'ore* 
sentatives of the people to take action on this problem. The first 
step was Hands Across America, which galvanized attention— na- 
tional attention— on the shame of hunger. The second is the intro- 
duction of a proposal to try to meaningfully addresr this issue, the 
Hunger Relief Act. The third step is this multicommittee hearing, 
which allows the opportunity to hear from recipients and local pro- 
viders on how we can improve the delivery of this assistance. The 
fourth step will be for the subcommittee which I chair, and the 
other committees of jurisdiction, to begin to review the specific pro- 
visions of this bill to work, hopefully, with the administration and 
with others in the effort to see if there isn't some common ground 
that we can find this year to resolve the problems that we raise. 

It is the hope of my subcommittee that we can proceed to develop 
the elements that can make up a Hunger Relief Act for 1986. 

Hands Across America demonstrated that we are a compassion- 
ate society that is unwilling to tolerate hunger. One event can 
focus on the promise of America to end hunger, but it takes a solid 
program and commitment enacted at the national level to truly de- 
liver on that promise. Hopefully we can combine the spirit of 
Hmds Across America and action on the Hunger Relief Act, 
ending this national shame of hunger once and for all. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Panetta follows:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORA5LE LEON E. PANETTA 
CHAIRMAN* SUBCOMMITTEE ON DOMESTIC MARKETING, CONSUMER RELATIONS, 
AND NUTRITION* HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
JUNE 25* 1986 

It is an honor to convene a hearing this morning involving 
four of the Committees of the U.S. Houoe of Representatives: the 
Committee on Agriculture* the Committee on Education and Labor, 
the Committee on Science and Technology* and the Select Committee 
on Hunger. In fact, *ven the participation of four committees 
does not measure the level of concern in the House of 
Representatives about hunger and malnutrition in our country. 
How to deal with hunger and malnutrition is an issue which cuts 
across committee jurisdictions in the House of Representatives. 

We are here to receive testimony on The Hunger Relief Act of 
1986 (H.R. 4990), which is co-sponsored by more than 50 of our 
colleagues in the House. A companion bill was introduced by 
Senator Kennedy in the Senate. The purpose of The Hunger Relief 
Act is to make a meaningful contribution to eliminate hunger and 
malnutrition in our country. 

The bill seeks to achieve this objective through a 12-point 
program of needed improvements to the key nutrition programs 
which serve low-Income Americans- wo will be heating today both 
from witnesses who participate in these programs and » * from 
witnesses who provide nutrition assistance services at the local 
level. Some of the provisions in The Hunger Relief Act try to 
deal with concerns that have been raised time and time again: 
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o Benefit adjustments in the Food Stamp program to 
allow low- income persons to purchace a nutritionally 
adequate diet, and to improve the access to the program 
of <^ur senior citizens and Americans who have lost 
jobs. 

o Improve the Child Nutrition programs to increase 
availability of nutritious breakfasts for poor children 
in schools and day care centers. 

o Adequately fund the WIC program so that 380,000 
low income women and infants who qualify can 
participate in the program. 

o Improve the nutrition programs for the elderly to 
keep them out of hospitals and nursing homes. 

o Coordinate funding for nutrition education and 
nutrition monitoring so that we make sure our 
investment in nutrition programs will work. 

These improvements are not without cost. But the 
failure to enact The Hunger Relief Act is too expensive for this 
nation to afford. If we fail to ensure adequate nutrition, the 
cost to society and to governments at all levels is far greater 
than the cost of The Hunger Relief Act. 
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It is pointless to debate whether hunger and malnutrition 
exist in America. The existence of hunger and malnutrition has 
been amply documented in public and private studies. By 
participating in Hands Across America last month, millions of 
Americans showed they believe hunger is a problem. 

The Hunger Relief Act was introduced because we have an 
obligation to deliver on the promise of Hands Across America. 
Clearly, the private sector cannot do the job alone. For us to 
end the national shame of hungor , the business community, 
governments at all levels, and private charities must work 
together. 

Today's hearing is the third step in the process for the 
elected representatives of the people to take action on this 
problem. The first step was Hands Across America which 
galvanized attention on the national shame of hunger. The second 
step was the introduction of The Hunger Relief Act, a carefully 
thought out multi-program approach which forms the basis for the 
Congress to consider how to deal with the problem. The third 
step is this multi-committee hearing which allows for the 
opportunity to hear from recipients and local providers who know 
how the disparate Federal nutrition efforts interact (or fail to 
interact) in the delivery of nutrition assistance. 

The fourth step will be for the Subcommittees with 
jurisdiction over specific provisions of this bill to receive the 
views of the Administration on their provisions of the bi*l and 
proceed to mark-up. I am pleased to announce that the 
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Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing, Consumer Relations, and 
Nutrition has invited the Department of Agriculture to present 
testimony on July 22, 1986. Following that hearing, it is my 
hope that the subcommittee can proceed to develop the elements of 
a Hunger Relief Act for 1986. 

Hands Across America demonstrated that we are a 
compassionate society that is unwilling to tolerate hunger. One 
event can focus on the promise of America to end hunger. But it 
takes a solid program and commitment enacted at the national 
level to deliver on that promise. Let us combine the spirit of 
Hands Across America and action on The Hunger Relief Act into 
ending this national shame once and for all. 

(The bill, H.R. 4990, appears at the conclusion of the hearing.) 
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Mr. Panetta. Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Emerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dole, chairman of the Nutrition Subcommittee in the 
Senate had hoped to be with us this morning, but due to our time 
problems he was unable to be here. He has asked me to submit his 
prepared statement for the record. 

Mr. Panetta. Without objection it will be submitted at this 
point. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Dole follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Robert Dole, a U.S. Senator From the State of Kansas 

Mr. Dole. Mr. Panetta and members of the Committees on Agriculture and Edu- 
cation and Labor, I appreciate the opportunity to be here today to testify on the 
hunger situation in this country.^ As the current chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Nutrition, I feel that I have a unique historical perspective on this problem, because 
I have been working in the area since the 1960's and have participated actively in 
the development of the Federal food programs. 

For the most part/ it is my view that food assistance programs have been effective 
in alleviating domestic nutrition problems. No one who objectively reviews the issue 
believes we are witnessing a return to the conditions existing a decade or two ago. 
Certainly, the kind of problems we observe, in the United States do not even ap- 
proach the extent of the recent famine conditions in sub-Saharan Africa. 

I find it a most interesting phenomenon that the hunger activists. seem to come 
alive during election years. Under present circumstances with unemployment de- 
creasing and inflation down to the lowest level in recent memory, it is extremely 
ironic that this issue is surfacing. While I would acknowledge that there are some 
areas of the country that have not shared in economic recovery, most. Americans 
would agree that they are better off today than they were six or seven years ago. 



Two decades ago, I served on the Select Committee on Nutrition with former Sen- 
ator George McCbvern. You may recall that documentaries at that time revealed 
serious problems ol hunger and malnutrition in our country. The Field Foundation 
sent a team of doctors and public health specialists into poverty areas in this coun- 
try, and the results of these exploratory missions shocked the American public, who 
demanded a response from their Government. 

The Federal Government responded with a variety of diverse programs, of which 
the Food Stamp Program provides the basis, with other smaller programs targeted 
to the special needs of exceptionally vulnerable segments of the population. Today, 
the Federal Government invests about $20.5 billion in a wide array of nutrition pro- 
grams, with the Food Stamp Program comprising $12.6 billion of this amount. Presi- 
dent Nixca was actually responsible for expanding the Food Stamp Program nation- 
wide and federalizing benefit levels so that people throughout this country were as- 
sured of the same level of assistance. Funding for the Food Stamp Program was 
about $7 billion in 1979 — it is now being funded at a level of about $13 billion. In 
1979, total food program expenditures were about $11 billion, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now spending over $20 billion on more than ten separate programs. 

We have the special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and Chil- 
dren [usually referred to as WIC], the School Lunch, School Breakfast, and Summer 
Food Program. Funding for the combined child nutrition programs no. ' totals about 
$6.2 billion, up from $4.7 billion in 1980. 

The Temporary Emergency Food Assistance Program [TEFAP] is a commodity 
distribution program, designed to provide surplus agricultural commodities to low- 
income and unemployed families and individuals, who, for some reason may not be 
reached by the regular nutrition program structure. During the depths of the 1982- 
83 recession, Senator Hatfield, myself and others founded this program il response 
to agricultural surpluses and the increased need for food assistance. Although it was 
intended to be a temporary relief measure, it has continued to be reauthorized. 

With all of these Federal programs in place, along with State and local efforts, 
and the assistance of private sector organizations and volunteers, the* 3 is a very 
comprehensive food assistance network in place. Somewhere along this chain, access 
to food is provided, and there should be no reason for people to fall between the 
cracks. However, unfortunately, this does still happen. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN POOD PROGRAM CHANGES 

A recent study prepared by the Urban Institute for the Office of Analysis «nrf 
EvaJuafon. Food and Nutrition Service of the U.S. Department of ^Htur£ 

fl n'?i e q89^5? 1 ^ Study t S V, Pp0 i t ^ concl "sion that the changes enacted in 1981 
and 1982 did not fundamentally change the basic structure of the Feid Stamp Pro- 
gram. As a result, the effects of the legislative changes in the number of n«rtirt 

^flTtt^w" 1 ^ F&l* 10 *^™** were smaller than extS^ P 0 *"* 
While the recession affected the number of program participants to some decree 
W ct °" ^"^and *** was far lower than expectedbecau^ thTrelS 

BIPARTISAN CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 

whSi h S!!^ th0i lfu Wh0 WOuld like to bIame the current administration for 

ct enacted^l^H 11 ^" m S he fad i of the ma tter * that budge 

quts enacted in 1981 and 1982 were proposals designed by the Congress in a biparti- 
san fashion-they were n.t administration proposals. As chairmab irf t£> S„&nm 
ffih? rl Utriti01 ; ^thto Peri^. * workeTver, ^losel™h Ifrick Leahy' 
nHil eT r fef 1 * 18 to s^ificant budget savings while improvinftheteP 

t3E&£&£&T ChUd n , Utrition ^nefite.initiating atoSSreforms 
and, attacking fraud, waste and abuse in these programs. reiorms, 

1 he Urban Institute actually found that the legislative chanees indenenrfpnt nf 
changing economic conditions and demographic cSm«toSl^Sd^!^ 
S^r^^f 19 - 2 by ab °"t $450 mi»ion cc $650 million, a r Jurt"oTof aK 
to 6 percent The savings were significantly lower than originally Mticioated The 
number of food stem-, participants increased by 45 percent from 197^to 1984 ^Xver! 
SS^SSS^"^ by 18 ^ with^Federal 

ACTUAL PROGRAM GROWTH 

sh^tLTl 1110 * C i Iai ^ m that - cu ^ in f00d Pnwnim» the cause of many hard- 
ships, the facts simply do not indicate this result Let's take the Wir VZL L, 
example This program has steadily expm^L^g tu A^y^X^m 
L^fU^ir" 5 W8S approximately' $550 million and monthly partSiion 2 
aged 1.5 1 million.women, infante and children. For this fiscal warWSSSiS^h 

to TS P art - idpantS with a Federal ^vestment rf ab^» 6 bK^fa 

E,*»£S ^fficant j mcrease at a time when other programs were undereoine 

gSt r ge U a gr ^! d ^ refleCtS tremend ° US bipart ^ f Popularity of feprc? 

tJtifi P ^Wnr?S te i n -V- Dir ^ t0 . r of the Center on Bud S et and Policy Priorities has 
testified before the Nutrition Subcommittee, and stated: For some time there was a 

c^aTaSu^^T" th0S * ? h °. that cuts ih thTfo^proSms hid 

totedl think thf '!! h - Unger and , th .°^. wh0 denied that a hunge? problem ex- 
misteken The nrnhU den « lncre asmgly indicates that both of these positions were 
h^ZS \ ■ e P r ° blem of hunger is real, but it is caused by many factors Federal 
budget cute m food programs probably were not'the cause here 

ROOT CAUSES OF HUNGER 

nomic c^nd£rif vei y«™Pl<*.°ne, with its root causes based in eco- 
nomicconditions. The Food Stamp Program is a pretty good barometer of the econ£ 
my. When unemployment rises, the cost of the program increasS 'about S650^ 
hon for every percent of unemployment. SimilarlyfwhU fo^ 

STSSiffflM' 1° Up , about ? 5 ° milH0n f0 " Potot During 

na?;£f 19 «2-1983, when this country was experiencing a deep recession Dart ci* 
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TOO MUCH EXPECTED OF FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

Feed prices have risen 20 percent since 1980, while inflation in shelter costs and 
utilities has increased 30 percent and 40 percent, respectively. The real burden is on 
non-food living problems, and the Food Stamp Program shouldn t be asked to shoul- 
der the entire burden or become an expanded income security program. Not only 
are basic benefit levels indexed for food price inflation, but the deductions for utili- 
ties and shelter within the program are each individually indexed. No wonder Fed- 
eral spending is getting out of hand! Food stamps is rapidly becoming a cash trans- 
fer program— rather than a program to combat hunger. This is a food program, and 
should not be expected to solve every problem that poor people face. 

With a participation of about 20 million, food stamps is a very broad-based pro- 
gram. For this reason, many people try to make it do things it was never designed 
to accomplish. We should keep its actual goals in mind. And, along these lines, the 
real root cause of hunger in the context in which this committee is examining the 
problem is poverty. 



EVIDENCE OF HUNGER 



During the last five years, my subcommittee has held extensive hearings oh the 
nutritional status of low-income Americans in an attempt to determine the extent of 
reported "hunger" problems and the potential causes. All of this exploration by my 
subcommittee and others under-scored the fact that comprehensive, objective, up-to- 
date information is simply not available. Most of the so-called evidence of the prob- 
lem has been anecdotal in nature. The reality of the "hunger ' problem has been 
distorted by the media in response to complaints by professional hunger critics who 
seldom offer constructive ideas and expect the Federal Government to do every- 
thing. 

FAIR TREATMENT OF THE ISSUE 

Further, the hunger issue should be treated fairly. While there are some deserv- 
ing Americans who fail to receive adequate food assistance, there are others who 
receive benefits who should not. Although this is rarely the focus of attention by 
hunger activists or the media, it should be noted for the record that, m the Food 
Stamp Program alone, an estimated $900 million annually is squandered through 
the overissuance of benefits, payments to ineligible recipients and outright fraud. 
This $900 million dollars could go a long way toward assisting those not now being 
reached. 

HUNGER— A SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 

There is a false notion, advocated by some, that the sole responsibility for food 
assistance, including distribution, should rest with the Federal Government. It has 
always been my view that Federal efforts should be complemented by State and 
local governments, as well as the private sector. All of these entities working togeth- 
er should be able to pr^ide assistance to those in need. The work of nonprofit orga- 
nizations, like churches, food banks, and soup kitchens, and community volunteers 
is essential in the war against hunger, and provides invaluable assistance, because 
these are the people who are able to identify the individuals in their communities 
who are truly in need. . , . A . . . , , 

While nutrition programs have had a dramatic, positive impact on hunger and 
malnutrition in this country, the Federal bureaucracy, no matter how sensitive, 
cannot possibly respond to all of the problems of people in need of food assistance. 
Responsibility must be spread and shared if we are to properly serve those who per- 
manently or temporarily need help. Each individual requires help due to a oUfierent 
set of circumstances, and the Federal Government is incapable of responding with 
this type of fine-tuned precision. 

INCREASED SPENDING NOT A SOLUTION 

If we look at current dollars not adjusted for inflation, Federal spending in this 
area has gone from about $14 billion in fiscal year 1980 to $20.5 billion this year. 
Last yearfs Food Security Act substantially increased spending for the Food btamp 
Program by $500 million to $1 billion, depending on how the increases are calculat- 
ed; 

Domestic food ^assistance problems are on the minds of many Americans after 
"Hands Across America Day* Members of Congress, especially those of us on com- 
mittees with jurisdiction over Federal nutrition programs, are aware of scattered 
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problems in the food assistance area— problems obviouslv accentuated hv wfc 

dSSeriS^^lf T?£? nUt ^ on P^ams.than ever before, some 

m. I n ^™ e "™ a '«8U falling between the cracks. 
k^tX^vZ: We . icher ' F-K-. Weyerhauser scholar in public policy research at the 
telSttW ^ the Nutrition ^bcommlt^ on June 
fects of * ™« Kh^£ ■ ^eFood St ^ p Pr J!F am and net > stating: "The ef- 
been sLll-- T&S,? on the . wel «" of most households have probably 

B^lif^Vk chan . ges ,S the income maintenance programs turn out to be less 
tf™"^ much of the public discussion would su^st "Th? safety net his 
probably been maintained, particularly for the poorest people." 

Mr. Panetta. Now, Mr. Emerson, for his opening statement. 

»™„r, 0PENING STATEMENT OF HON. BILL EMERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

rr, M r™Sl N - W #/ re . here to? 3 ? two subcommittees from 
mfftSTH 66 ° n ^ ucatl ? n Labor.and with the Select Com- 
S^W? 1 ^ u ^ lve testimony on the bill introduced by 
cZnf^fhJ^^%T ar - S- R - 4990 - That bill makes several 
ffp" e Fo ^ Stamp Program, the School Breakfast and 
Lunch Programs, the Child Care Food Program, WIC, and other 
food assistance programs. 1 

I will address myself primarily to ..he Food Stamp Program Ac- 
ceding to a pr eljminary report from the CongreLionTBudget 

Sf^Qn^^S- 4990 fa over & billion in 1987. The cost 
W 990 18 $6.8 bilhon, most of which is attributed to the Food 
hnffi r^iT Ye . fc ' there 18 no provision within the House-passed 
Hf* I ^ 1 - l ? on to accommodate this bill. The House-passed 
budget resolution assumes a 1987 baseline of $13,071 billion— bil- 
lion— dollars for the Food Stamp Program 

Under HR. 4490, CBO estimates the cost of the Food Stamp Pro- 
§KL*2 1 mcrease-above the baseline-by $604 million in 1987. 
Bfrnf 1L i *- mon 2 r co , mmg from? When the House passed its 
"Gi™ ^i u V» .the chairman of the Budget Committee said! 

S e ^° n « ramtS o that ^ e face ' 1 believe that this budget pre- 
SdSiSrS 6 H ? M .\ Committee on the Budget represents a fair 
S^SSfe? aPP ro , ac h- ".The majority leader said that the Budget 
te^^JT? 8 ! 1 J*** :" aust ere, but it is fair." Chairman Panet- 
tSS^I^ 6 Committee resolution saying that "It re- 

m 8 th l deficit » lfc is balanced and fair and it is enforceable." 
h.S 1 ;? i 6S f-' we u are con L si 4ering a bill today that exceeds that 
budget resolution by a substantial figure. The money H.R. 4990 
S3E£ m H b *t resolution passed by the House, and II 
rh^Lt fl° Ur Wlto ^ 8es here today must realize that fact. Fur- 

fetflS,"^ in any budget resolution 

While I did not vote for the House-passed budget resolution I 
ffiSffi HTliS^ °? ngre8S ft 0uld learn to live wi h in^'he 1 
£25 llf Jf,'* 0 * 6 / th ! P 851 several decades, Congress has not as- 
serted the self-restraint to spend' within the confines of the budget. 
Last year the Congress acknowledged the fact that the country's 
econoniicwel l-teing is contingent upon our ability to reduce Se 
SSfrfS" 8 leg * latl0n » k? 0 ^ as the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
plan places a ceiling on the deficit that will decline for 5 years 
thereby projecting a "balanced budget by 1991. Congress is prohS 
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ed from adopting a budget that exceeds the ceilings. If no agree- 
ment is reached, an across-the-board reduction is made in all pro- 
grams except Social Security, Veterans benefits, and other needed 
.programs, including the Food Stamp Program. 

I realize that the question of the constitutionality of the measure 
is under .review with regard to automatic and uniform cuts should 
the deficit not be reduced to the levels specified. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve the issue of deficit reduction is here to stay, and that the Con- 
gress must act responsibly and get the deficit under control. One 
way is to stay within the budget resolutions that Congress, itself, 
adopts. 

I am confident that we will hear from many of the witnesses 
today that we must support H.R. 4990, that we must spend over the 
limits provided. I also recall that last year the debate on Social Se- 
curity was whether or not there should be a cost-of-living increase. 
The debate on food stamp increases was not over cost-of-living in- 
creases, it was over a ccst plus-increase. Today the debate is wheth- 
er an additional $5.3 billion is added to the Food Stamp Program, 
above the cost-of-living increases. We are not talking about regular 
increases to the Food Stamp Program. We are talking about $5.3 
billion that is not included in the House-passed budget resolution. 

A review of Federal food assistance programs since 1980 illus- 
trates the increases in the money spent on these programs. In 1980, 
$14 billion was spent on Federal food assistance programs. In 1985 
it was almost $20 billion. This represents, in constant 1985 dollars, 
an increase of almost 16 percent. 

The Food Stamp Program also illustrates increases. In 1980, $9 
billion was spent; in 1985, $12.6 billion was spent. In constant 1985 
dollars this represents a 9.6-percent increase. 

I support the Food Assistance Program. I believe it is one of the 
Federal food assistance programs available to all persons with 
income and assets within the requirements set. This program is 
complemented and supplemented by other Federal food assistance 
programs and by the private sector. 

The private sector is deeply involved in providing assistance to 
needy persons. These groups have regularly performed activities 
aimed at helping their neighbors— and most likely more quickly, 
with less paperwork, and in a more personal manner. 

Federal programs have had a positive impact on the poor, but no 
matter how carefully these programs are crafted, they cannot pos- 
sibly respond to all of the needs of poor families and individuals. 
Such a responsibility must be, and has been, shared with State, 
local, and private sector organizations aimed at helping the needy. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I believe it is this type of proposal that 
will lead to across-the-board cuts we all tope to avoid. However, 
such across-the-board cuts would not affect the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, since that program is exempt from sequestration. I suppose 
some ,may argue that up told amounts can be added to the Food 
Stamp Program, since it is protected. But, the effect on other pro- 
grams would be, drastic and would represent a total disregard of 
our responsibilities as Members of Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pan etta. Mr. Lei and. 
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Dp OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MICKEY LELAND, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 
Mr. Leland. Thank you very m U ch> Mr. Chairman. 
*J?L Cha innan, 1 am honored to be here with you today to receive 
testunony on the Hunger Relief Act of 1986, legislation which I 
nave enthusiastically joined you in sponsoring. 

I^A^t t 7 retSsB l^ ie America 11 People have been exposed to a re- 
newed debate on the reality and extent of hunger in this country. 
While some may trivialize the extent, a multitude of local, State, 
Stl ^ es ' M w , e11 88 testimony received by the Select 
Committee on Hunger, clearly fflustrate we have a definitive 
hunger problem, which requires a definitive response. 

My own experiences as chairman of the Select Committee on 
Hunger have comirmed for me the reality of hunger and its intru- 
sion into the lives of many Americans. 

♦utT^fc ffr 1 mortality and low birthweight statistics are star- 

S nnnii^ 6 ^-w ¥ ™™^<* ^ the human facet of 
these numbers until I walked through the doors of a Neonatal In- 
tensive Care bmt at the University of San Francisco Hospital and 
• ^ f size °- my palm barely sustaining life because their 

did not receive adequate nutrition and health care during 
pregnancy. Visits to the homes of people in Greenwood, MS, whei-e 
refrigerators .and cupboards offeredlittle or no food, made me 
^ffUf V ™ eai:3 l to People receiving food stamp benefits that do 
not last for the entire month. Talking to children from Appsiachia 

rtSL l r lC a ^ ^ to have soms milk more than three 
tunes a week,- and with their mother who is saddened by the end of 
fee school year oecause she knows her children v T iil not get enough 

^n2ST£ ^ "£3 meals ' made me understand what g it 
mUty means to go day-to-day unsure of how the family will be fed. 
,/S "? J ut a few examples, Mr. Chairman, transforming the sta- 
hu^glHn&eric^ U P^e-people who reflect the reality of 

totilS^SSZ?^ A . Ct - 0f ^ offera Ctongwas the opportunity- 
2ph^ m ? I T^ ty ~& mpl< ^ nt a solid P lan of action to fight 
^.demonstrationsof hunger. Itisa flsCill & modest, yet compre- 
N A Tf m Z wl ? ch "affirms the Federal responsibility to re- 
spond to the food and nutrition needs of our low-income population. 
pJLT? SUre ' Chmrman, that the testimony received today will 
P lation ° Ur c °mmitment to securing enactment of this 

oTk 0Ul i d ^ L^ e to thank 7 0U tell you how much I appreci- 
Mr. Owirmanf y ° U * ave ° ffered in arep - TharFyou, 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you. 

Mrs. Roukema. 

to hSr aSSESJS" Chainnan ' 1 have no statement 1 m ready 

Mr. Panetta. Mr. Gilman. 

^Sfi^™^ 0F H0N - BENJAMIN A GILMAN, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman." 
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I want to thank our good chairman, Mr. Panetta, for bringing us 
together this morning in a very important issue, and commend 
him, too, for introducing this significant legislation, which I am 
pleased to cosponsor. I think that too often we are penny wise and 
dollar foolish in trying to do some things about health care in our 
Nation. This kind of legislation goes to the very root causes of 
many of our health problems in our Nation. By being able to pro- 
vide proper nutrition and proper food for the very young and for 
those who lack it, I think we are going to be saving money in the 
long run* When we talk about the billion-dollar cost of this meas- 
ure I think we have to compare it to the overall savings that our 
Nation will benefit and can derive from providing sound nutrition 
and a sound food program for those who are in need and those who 
are the very young. 

I, too, look forward to the testimony chis morning, and to the fur- 
ther testimony up the road by our administration people, and then 
to the eventual floor debate on this measure. Hopefully we can get 
this measure through before the end of the session. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Panetta. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. No statement now. 

Mr. Panetta. All right. Before we proceed with our witnesses, I 
have other prepared statements for the record. 

[The prepared statements of Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Walgren, and Mr. 
Kiidee follow:] 
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June 25, 1986 

OPEiyliSJG STATEMENT 
K. R. 4990, the Hunger Relief Act of 1986 
Augustus F. Hawkins, Chairman, Committee on Education and 

I? day ' We COnvene to hear individuals from across this 

^h CUS ? the effects o£ hun 9 er i" our country? My one 
regret today is that it is even necessary for us to meet in 

S£tf oriLSr^ '""5*S of.CongreL, the S devasta i g 
world. 9 °" e ° f the richest countries in the 

Aaan lu e m U1 that we are me «ting to discuss today, H. R 
11 L' ^ HU " 9er Relief Act of 1986 ' will serve to respond 
country^" 96 '' needS ° f millions of Americans across this 

Ken Kragenr President, U. S. A. for Africa - H*nH> 

fouote^t^t In 3 X ?" er dat " d SbriJS"!, 9 and 

I quote, that Hunger in This nation is uniquely 

American. ..that no other industrial nation in the world has 

sucn a serious hunger problem and no nation in thl world has 

more food to feed its own people." h 

i„ Cu ^ ack f in federal programs have forced many cities 
iL 0 ?^r a , t 52S. t0 deal with the Browing problem of hunger In 
the late 1960's and early 1970's, reports of hunger in 
America led to several nutrition surveys which doom-anted 

Sta2e' Ci S ° me P°P ulati0 " 9-oSps i„ the unUed 

State*. While the surveys did not actually determine how 

° anS Were 90ing hu "B^» the reports Til reveal that 
f^J^ iCan V' ere su « eri "g from the effects of an 
^H d ^V a « e -^^ Recent clinic! surveys conducted in 

Tevels 0 f"a™ifn e ? ? SeVeCal StateS reveal ""usually high 
i!i 8 ?£• 9rowth failure among poor children due to 
mai nu cr i t ion . 

• ha f been found that millions of Americans, 
«K°™ al iX °i ild 5 e "' ex P er ie"ce hunger, at least sometime 
each month. To add to the problem of hunger, the uoswino in 

Si n 5n?y ^n a e ht y i rateS that ? CCUCred be 9 t ween t ll 7 9 P a S nd n ?98 , 
cutback ^ ^^ ( .i mpr 2 Vement in 1984 ' was accompanied by 

o \ 3 K d C Utrition Programs. The most common 

children? cutbacks have been America's poorest 
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H. R. 4990, in addition to containing provisions for 
the WIC program, includes provisions which would improve the 
school breakfast and lunch programs, the child care food 
program, as well as the nutrition education and training 
progrsrr. which is £ necessary part of the school meal 
programs. Some of our nation's children do not receive a hot 
meal except in the school setting. In addition, it has been 
proven over and over again that the Special Supplemental Food 
Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) is one of the 
most successful and beneficial federal programs in existence, 
yet over 50% of the income eligible WIC population remains 
unserved. 

The Physicians' Task Force report indicates that 
hunger increases the risk of ill-health, particularly among 
vulnerable population groups such as pregnant women, young 
children and the elderly. In light of this fact, it just 
makes common sense to me that if we would use more preventive 
measures at the federal level in terms of feeding our 
nation's hungry and particularly in insuring that our 
children are adequately nourished, we would find that we 
could save many dollars later in terms of medical costs and 
the costs of other federal programs particularly when many 
studies have demonstrated the effects and the devastating 
impact of poor and inadequate nutrition. 

I deeply appreciate all of the witnesses taking the 
time from their busy schedules to come here today to share 
their views with the Congress regarding the impact of the 
enactment of H. R. 4990. 
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HEARING ON H.R. 4990/ THE HUNGER RELIEF ACI UF 1986 
JUNE 25, 1986 

Ar. Chairman, I ah grateful for the opportunity tc ?*oticipate in this 
hearing on H.R. 4990/ The Hunger Relief Act of 1986- I ah particularly 

HAPPY TO SEE US EXAHlNlNG THE ISSUE OF HUNGER IN *HE FORUH OF A JOINT 
COMMITTEE HEARING- ThIS £C?.T 9* COOPERATION IS INDICATIVE OF OUR UNDER- 
STANDING THAT HUNGER IS A HULTIF/XETED PROBLEH. HUNGER IS AN ISSUE THAT 
HAS HANY CAUSES AND CHALLENGES US TO SEEK A VARIETY OF SOLUTIONS THROUGH 
THE JURISDICTIONS OF THE VARIOUS COMMITTEES REPRESENTED HERE TODAY, THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, V,:Z COHHITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, THE SELECT 
COHHITTEE ON HUNGER AND THE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY COHMI TTEE* 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on Science, Research an Technology, 1 have 

SEEN A REAL NEED TO IMPROVE OUR DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYTICAL METHODS SO 
THAT WE HAVE A BETTER HANDLE ON THE HEALTH AND NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF THE 
U.S. POPULATION. SUPPO, " FOR A NUTRITION MONITOR ING SYSTEM COHES FROM A 
DIVERSE GROUP OF SUPPORTERS. FOR EXAMPLE, THE AHERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 

Association, The National PTA and the United Egg Producers, have each urged 

US TIME ANO TIME AGAIN TO DEVELOP A MORE EFFECTIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE SUR- 
VEILLANCE SYSTEH TO TRACK OUR CITIZENS' HEALTH. 

I CONGRATULATE ChAIRHAM PaNETTA AND HIS STAFF FOR '.%CORPORAT|MG A NUTRITION 
SURVEILLANCE SYSTEH INTO H.R. 4990. THIS PROVISION IS IDENTICAL TO THE 

National Nutrition Monitoring and Related Research Act of 1986, H.R. 2436, 
which the Science and Technology Committee and the Agriculture Committee 

WILL BRING TO THE FULL HOUSE FOR CONSIDERATION LATER THIS WEEK. 
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Nutrition Monitoring is one step by which we can begin to quantity the 

EXTENT OF HUNGER IN AMERICA- OBVIOUSLY THIS SYSTEM CANNOT PROVIDE 
INSTANTANEOUS DOCUMENTATION OF WHETHER HUNGER EXISTS NOR DOES IT OFFER THE 
PANACEA FOR A SOLUTION TO EC IMI NAT I NO HUNGER IN AMERICA- 

Many individuals involved in this provision of social welfare programs be- 
lieve THAT FOOD ACCESS IS A PROBLEM FOR LOW INCOME FAMILIES- HOWEVER, THE 
FACT THAT STUDIES OF THE NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF THE AMERICAN POPUIATION HAVE 
SHOWN MALNUTRITION TO BE A RARE CONDITION HAS BEEN USED AS AN ARGUMENT 
AGAINST THE EXISTENCE OF A SIGNIFICANT PROBLEM • WITHOUT GENERALLY ACCEPTED 
DEFINITIONS OF HUNGER OR METHODS TO MEASURE HUNGER, THIS CONTROVERSY WILL 
CONTINUE TO BE MAGNIFIED- 

AS POLICYMAKERS, WE HAVE A RESPONSIBILITY TO SEEK WAYS TO ELIMINATE HUNGER, 
ENHANCE THE NUTRITI&NAt AND HEALTH STATUS OF THE POPULATION AND THEREBY 
IMPROVE THE PRODUCTIVITY AND OUAtlTY OF LIFE Ot AhtRICAN CITIZENS' CuRRCRNT 
FEDERAL FOOD, NUTRITION AND HEALTH ASSESSMENTS C/.NNOT, AND MAY NEVER BE 
ABLE, TO ADEQUATELY ASSESS THE MAGNITUDE AND CAUSES OF HUNGER- HOWEVER, 
COLLABORATION BETWEEN STATE AND LOCAL SURVEILLANCE PROGRAMS AND FEDERAL 
MONITORING EFFORTS COULD RESULT IN A ST ATE* OF" THE "AST APPROACi TO IDENTIFY- 
ing trends and changes in d13tary intake , nutritional status, and the pre- 
valence of hunger in high &isk groups- 

The current system for nutrition monitoring does not work because federal 
efforts are not focused * each federal agency works on only a small piece 
of the problem resulting in chaos • we are not saying that these indivi- 
dual initiatives are not worthwhile- we are saying thlf to really make an 
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IMPACT, NUTRITION HONI TOR I NG ACTIVITIES NEED TO EXIST WITHIN The RUBRIC OF 
AN OVERALL FEDERAL PLAN, COMPLETE WITH PROGRAM GOALS AND EVALUATION CRI- 
TERIA. Each agency involved needs to participate in this planning process, 

AND INDIVIDUAL PRIORITIES NEED TO BE INTEGRATED INTO THE HASTER PLAN. 

Unfortunately, the present science of nutrition honitoring hay prohibit 
national assessments froh evaluating the conseouences of specific health, 

NUTRITION AND" FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS- HOWEVER, PROGRAM EVALUATION COULD 
BE BUILT INTO A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM- FOR SUCH EVALUATIONS TO BE USEFUL TO 
POLICYMAKERS, IT IS IMPERATIVE THAT OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS WHICH CAN BE 
TRANSLATED INTO VALID AND RELIABLE MEASURES ARE DESIGNED- STANDARDIZED 
METHODS AND TECHNIOUES DEVELOPED THROUGH A TRULY NATIONAL AND VIABLE NUTRI- 
TION MONITORING SYSTEM HAVE THE POTENTIAL OF MAKING A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF THE FOOD AND NUTRITIONAL NEEDS OF HIGH-RISK 
GROUPS, AS WELL AS THE IMPACT OF INTERVENTION PROGRAMS- As A SCIENTIFIC 
UNDERTAKING, NUTRITION HONI TOR ING GOALS AND EVALUATIONS NEED TO BE GROUNDED 

in a technical base- 

Hunger is not a problem that can be solved when changes to the Food Stamp 
Program or Child Nutrition Programs or Nutrition Education Program are hade 
in a vacuum, irrespective of similar proposals in related areas- We will 

BE EFFECTIVE INVOLVING THE GROWING PROBLEM OF HUNGER J N AhERICA WHEN WE 
ENCOURAGE FEDERAL AGENCIES TO.WORK IN SYNCHRONY, JUST AS WE ARE WORKING IN 
SYNCHRONY HERE TODAY- ThE GROWING SHADOW OF HUNGER DEMANDS THAT WE ACKNOW- 
LEDGE OUR COMMON GOAL, IGNORE OUR PAROCHIAL JURISDICTIONS AND WORK IN 
UNISON- 
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Opening Statement of Chairman Dale E. Kildee, Subcommittee on Human 

Resources 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin by commending you for your continuing 
effort to combat the serious problem of hunger in America. 

Your leadership on this bill is one more instance of your constant concern for the 
most vulnerable in our society. . 

I also want to commend the approach taken by this bill, which is to strengthen 
those existing programs which have already proven effective weapons in the fight 
against hunger. 

My particular concern, and that of the Subcommittee on Human Resources, is the 
Elderly Nutrition Program. H.R. 4990 would expand the Congregate Meals Program 
by $15 million during fiscal year 1987, the home-delivered meals by $20 million and 
the Commodity Reimbursement Program by $5 million during the same period. 

At recent hearings held by my subcommittee on the effects of quicker hospital 
release for the elderly as a result of Medicare's DRG's, we heard testimony on the 
large increase in demand for home-delivered meals for this frail group. 

The programs we are discussing this morning play an important role in combat- 
ing hunger in our Nation. I look forward to hearing from all our witnesses on how 
the effectiveness of these programs could be expanded. 

Mr. Panetta. We will now proceed with our witnesses. My un- 
derstanding is that Ms. Judy Collins will be with us momentarily. 
She missed the first flight at 8 o'clock, so we expect that she will 
be here soon. 

What we will do is proceed with the first panel, which addresses 
the Problems of the working poor and farm families. The panelists 
include: Mrs. Denise O'Brien, vice chairwoman from the Iowa 
Farm Unity Coalition, she's an active proponent of improvements 
in farm production and food relief policy and is, in addition to that, 
a member of Prairiefire, which is an organization to assist farmers 
facing economic difficulties; Ms. Carol Croce, who is executive di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Nutrition Project, she is a chief contribut- 
ing author of "Hunger is Wisconsin," which is a 1984 publication of 
the Wisconsin Nutrition project detailing the range of food assist- 
ance services provided and the extent of need in that State; and 
Mr. Sol Chafkin, who is executive vice president of the Local Initia- 
tives Support Corporation. Mr. Chafkin is a former member of the 
Ford Foundation that examined the extent of conditions in the 
midst of America's war on poverty in the 1960's, and today lives in 
New York where he works with private sector organizations on 
urban development projects in that city. 

I want to welcome all three of you to this joint committee hear- 
ing on the hunger relief issue. Thank you for taking the time and 
making your contribution. 

Mrs. O'Brien, you may begin. 

STATEMENT OF DENISE O'BRIEN, BOARD MEMBER, PRAIRIEFIRE 
RURAL ACTION, AND VICE CHAIR, IOWA FARM UNITY COALITION 

Mrs. O'Brien. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me today. 

I would like to diverge a little bit from the oral testimony that I 
have written and kind of give you a personal history and personal 
stories about hunger in Iowa. 

I am Denise O'Brien. I am a dairy farmer from southwest Iowa. 
My husband, Larry Harris, and I farm 300 acres there. We have a 
diversified operation, and we farm with no chemicals. Our oper- 
ation includes, of course, dairy, beef, hogs, the normal soybeans, 
and corn.. We have you-pick-it strawberries, and we have an apple 
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orchard. We are having a very difficult time surviving in this rural 
crisis. We also raise, along with all of our diversification, three 
children who are 8, 6, and 5 years old, and we are currently food 
stamp users. 

I am also on the board of directors of Prairiefire Rural Action, 
an organization engaged in rural advocacy, community education, 
and community organization. I am also vice chair of the Iowa Farm 
Unity Coalition, a broad-based coalition of 10 farm, church, labor, 
rural, and community groups across the State of Iowa. I have been 
active in a number of efforts designed to keep family farmers on 
the land. 

I am here to speak to you today on behalf of farm families who 
are receiving food stamps in Iowa, and to inform you of the current 
and worsening economic condition that exists in rural America and 
the problem of hunger which accompanies it. 

America's fanners and rural communities are in a period of seri- 
ous economic and social crises unparalleled since the Great Depres- 
sion. Land prices have fallen for the past 5 years, and it is not pos- 
sible to predict when this situation will stabilize or bottom out 

Deteriorating farm and rural economy of the 1980's has already 
forced thousands of farmers off the land, ruined many small-town 
businesses, and contributed to a higher unemployment in many 
urban areas throughout the Nation. 

We are experiencing a new group of poor people in this country, 
and those poor people are the farmers of the Nation. 

In Iowa we have been active for the last 5 years in helping farm- 
ers adjiust to this situation, and to advocate for good farm legisla- 
tion and for things that they need during this time of economic 
crisis. Many times I have visited with farmers and their families, 
and they have expressed the concern about becoming permanent 
welfare reagents if they decide to go on food stamps. These 
people— many of them— would rather go hungry than be a welfare 
recipient, or what they call welfare recipient. There's, maybe, 
social stigmas that are related to this. One of them is, if they are 
using food stamps, they mostly have to use them in their local 
stores where they know the clerks, they know the people standing 
m line— they are small communities. So many women choose to go 
W miles to an urban area to go shopping and bring the groceries 
home in order not to have to face their community and this shame 
that is really upon them. 

Coupled with being treated as second-class citizens by casework- 
ers and the social stigma, farmers just, again, would rather go 
f receive help. This is a very poor commentary on the 
tact that larmers are the people who raise the crops and raise the 
food to feed a hungry world, and that they are in a situation of not 
being able to feed themselves. 

Statewide, on March 3, 1986, the Iowa Farm Unity Coalition, in 
conjunction with the Iowa Interchurch Agency for Peace and Jus- 
tice, had a statewide food stamp drive in order to inform and help 
through the application process farm families with food stamps, 
and on this,. day we had, statewide, 534 families that applied for 
food stamps. Of that I believe there were 400-1 am not sure of the 
number— that were able to receive food stamps from that. 
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In the county that I coordinated there were 10 farm families that 
came to get information that day. There was a hesitancy of people 
to come just because it was based on a media type of thing to en- 
courage people to come and encourage the media to come in order 
to focus in on hunger. 

The day left a lasting impression on me when, after having 
helped an elderly lady fill out her application form, I noticed that 
she had written down that there was no money in her savings, nor 
was there any money in her checking account. I asked this 
woman— she appeared to be in her early to midsixties— if she had 
enough food until the application could be processed. At that point 
she broke down and cried explaining that she had no food in her 
house, and that the Farmers Home Administration— the Govern- 
ment lender of last resort— had not allowed her and her husband 
living expenses, and that foreclosure was inevitable. 

Instances like this are not unique to that county. They happen 
all of the time every day. Isn't it ironic that peoplo who spend their 
lives working the land, raising food to feed a hungry world, should 
be shut off from access of food through no fault of their own? 
People approaching retirement, or at retirement age, should not 
have to worry about where their next meal will come from. It is 
their right to have that essential-to-all-life food. It angers me that 
people of the land who have worked hard all their lives, who have 
nurtured their land, and worked the soil, do not have access and 
should go hungry. 

Not only are these farmers experiencing hunger, they are also 
having to do without health insurance, without life insurance, and 
without car insurance. I think this is very significant— that there 
are people hoping that there are no m^jor medical expenses in 
their lives because they could not afford to take care of those. 

Mr. Panetta. Mrs. O'Brien, I hate to interrupt you, but we have 
a vote on the floor. What I would like to do is go ahead and vote, 
and as soon as Mickey Leland returns he can continue with the 
hearing. I understand that all of our witnesses, including Ms. Col- 
lins, are here now, but what we would like to do is to complete this 
panel and then we will turn to Ms. Collins. 

If you will, then, just hold off while we go ahead and vote, and 
we will be back in about 8 minutes. 
[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Leland [acting chairman]. Mrs. O'Brien, you may continue. 
Mrs. O'Brien. Continue from where I left off? 
Mr. Leland. Yes. 
Mrs. O'Brien. All right. 

I was mentioning the fact that farm families that are experienc- 
ing hunger are also doing without— giving up health insurance, car 
insurance, life insurance, in order to buy their food. These essen- 
tials, that most people think are essential to their lives, they are 
saying: 

That $80 a month or that $200 a month that I am spending on this health insur- 
ance—I will give that up so I can buy food and, hopefully, we won't acquire large 
medical expenses or something wont happen to us so we won't need that health 
insurance. 
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fJJ^ £ ls0 * t £ er ? ^ several m y ths that are involved with farm 

V* e f, e are many farmers that have mortgaged all of their hoes 

St fat? the .V r ^ ttl< L? the £ do > inSf raise themSo it? 
not just a matter of them being able to go out into the feedlot and 
™^ n K^eJocker so they can have food. Those animals are 
mortgaged and it is illegal if they do that-espeoially if they are 
borrowers from the Farmers Home Administration. Sothev do not 
have access to the things that they are growing themselves 
nlf ^ -it work . hard m the summertime. Myself as an exam- 
ple, we milk cows at 5 o'clock in the morning, and then we work 

w5& th f Wh -° le day U ntU about 10 °' clock at night Fdo not 
have time to raise a garden. There are many people that are nn 
sympathetic to the fact that some farmers^ Klise their oin 
f °od or do not have the time to raise their food 

There are several things— women work alongside their husbands 
very much in agriculture. If they are not working alongside thei? 

Whffft tl?ey n are - he ° neS that g0 to town *** & et thfjobs. The 
jobs are basically minimum-wage jobs-there are very few profes- 
sional jobs in small towns, in rurafcommunities-they have to ply 
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for us to survive, and I do not have a garden. I will not put that 
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they can raise their own food. 
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Mr. Leland. I don't mean to interrupt, Mrs. O'Brien hut I think 
you probab y misunderstood Mr. Emerson. He asked for unanimous 
consent to introduce the statement from Mr. Dole-The : othS staE 
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ments that you are referring to are Mr. Emerson's statements that 
represent his point of view, not Mr. Dole's. That does not, however, 
suggest that Mr. Dole would not agree with Mr. Emerson. 
Mrs. O'Brien. OK. 

It is really ironic to me that we will consider these things, and I 
think as Mr. Gilman said before, that we need to think of the long 
term of what giving food to our families now means as far as long- 
term medical costs and things like that, if we take preventative 
measures. 

It angers me that we are spending so much on the military, and 
we cannot take care of our families in our own country. I think 
that it shows at the end of the month— the food stamps, they help, 
but they don't do what is necessary, they don't carry our family 
through entire month. I think that through the increased uses of 
food pantries in Iowa— and almost every county in the 99 counties 
in Iowa have food pantries — during that last week of the month 
before food stamps are mailed out, that food pantry usage just in- 
creases incredibly. We have been funded from all over the United 
States to fund our food pantries in our local communities. There 
again, those people have to come and ask for that, and there is the 
human dignity factor in that that makes them very hesitant to do 

There are churches that are working every day. They are bring- 
ing semi loads of potatoes *br people, and it seems to me the whole 
irony is right there where we have farmers that are farming the 
land and have to go and get free food. This is just something that is 
very insulting to their nature, I believe. 

We need long-term solutions for sustaining agriculture in our 
country. We need a farm policy that will set prices at no less than 
cost of production, mandatory in nature, and with a strong supply 
management component. Farmers should be able to vote via refer- 
endum on such a program. Until we as a Nation determine the des- 
tiny of agriculture, we need solutions such as the hunger relief bill 
set before us today to help people through their greatest time of 
need. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. O'Brien appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing.] 
Mr. Leland. Thank you, Mrs. O'Brien. 
Ms. Croce. 

STATEMENT OF CAROL CROCE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
WISCONSIN NUTRITION PROJECT INC. 

Ms. Croce. Thank you. 

My name is Carol Croce, and I am the executive director for the 
Wisconsin nutrition project, which is a statewide advocacy group 
based in Madison, WI, that works on food and nutritional health 
issues. I am also a board member for the National Antihunger Coa- 
lition, which is a national membership organization of low-income 
people and their allies that work together on hunger issues. 

I wanted to move away a little bit from the written testimony 
that you have and just concentrate a little bit on some of the ef- 
fects that cuts in programs have had on low-income people in Wis- 
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consin, particularly looking at problems that are faced by the 
working poor, the underemployed, the unemployed, and the rural 
population in Wisconsin. 

Representative Panetta mentioned in his opening statement— or 
when he introduced me, rather— that we had done a study on 
hunger. In 1984, at the end of 1984, we released a year-long study 
that looked at the growing incidence of hunger in our State. It was 
a compilation of information that had been taken from surveys 
that had been done of WIC programs, food pantries, and emergency 
meal sites that had been run by churches and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, surveys from surplus commodity distributors, and I think 
most importantly it was a survey of over 2,200 low-income people 
around the State about the problems that they were having in 
meeting their food needs. Many of the comments I will make today 
are based on the responses that we received from those people. 

First I want to talk a little bit about the working poor and the 
underemployed in our State. Many of the people in our State— low- 
income people— are working, and they are trying to be self-suffi- 
cient. But the wages that they are able to obtain just are not 
enough to make ends meet. For example, in Milwaukee a recent ar- 
ticle just came out that talked about 100,000 new jobs that are 
going to become available in the Milwaukee area by 1987. But it 
then went on to say that about two-thirds of those were going to be 
in the private service sector, and that most of those jobs were going 
to be at minimum wage. 

Minimum wage for a family of four is still going to leave that 
family at about $4,000 below the poverty line. One of the advocates 
that we v/ork with in Milwaukee said that if you look at the kinds 
of jobs that people in that area have been taking since many of the 
large implement dealers and some of the larger manufacturing 
companies have had to lay people off or have closed, the rule of 
thumb is that it takes three McDonald's jobs to equal one former 
position at Allis-Chalmers. What happens is that even though 
people are working, the wages are low enough that you are going 
to have to be able to continue support for those people. 

I want to read you a comment that one of the low-income re- 
spondents made about her situation. She said, 

I am separated from my husband, and I am really having a hard time. I work as a 
teacher s aide. My checks go according to the hours I put in. We don't get paid for 
the 10 days off at Christmas, or the 1 week off at Easter. By the time I pay rent, 
gas, lights, and phones, plus a large bill from my ex-husband, there just isn't any 
money for food. 

She then went on to say, 

Once in my life I had asked for food help, and they treated me really bad. They 
made me feel cheap. These people wanted to know why I didn't have food if I was 
wonting. I tried to explain, but the man sounded like he didn't want to be bothered. 
I wanted to ask him if he knew what is it like to turn off your refrigerator in the 
summer because there wasn't anything in it, or sit in your apartment and smell the 
cooking from other people. Or has he ever sat at lunchtime with everyone eating, 
and when asked "where's your lunch?" you just say, "I am not hungry." I am sure 
even my friends don't know how bad it really is, only because I really don't tell all. 
All I can say is, "Bless the people who care." 

I think one of the benefits from the Hunger ilelief Act is the 
raising of the asset limit. Many people who've recently become un- 
employed or underemployed— they have savings from when they 
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were making more money, and they may have cars that they were 
able to afford in better times. In order for them to become eligible 
for the Food Stamp Program, they would have to totally deplete 
what nest egg they have, and they are doing that as it is trying to 
make ends meet and just provide for basic essentials. 1 think by in- 
creasing that asset limit, people will be able to participate at a rate 
before all of their savings have totally been depleted. 

There is also the problem with the asset limit that has been set 
on the cars, and the fact that many people have cars that have 
been deemed to be too expensive, or of too high a value, and it 
makes them ineligible for the program. I think a more equitable 
way might be to look at how much equity a family would have in 
that car, rather than looking what its fair market value would be. I 
think that would be helpful in increasing the participation, and I 
would support one of the recommendations in the Hunger Relief 
Act to look at supporting the asset test based on net asset rather 
than on the fair market value. 

Another problem in the Food Stamp Program that has made 
working people .ineligible for the program has been the $50 child- 
support disregard. It is the disregard — or we call it the bonus— that 
AFDC working mothers get if the ex-husband, or the noncustodial 
parent, has been, paying in child support. I have done some calcula- 
tions on what that does to low-income people, and I have found 
that if you take a family— a mom with two kids, which is the aver- 
age size AFDC family in Wisconsin— she is working a minimum 
wage job, she is working 40 hours a week. She is going to be ineligi- 
ble for the Food Stamp Program, even after she loses her 30% dis- 
regard, &.id what is kicking her off of the program is that extra $50 
she is getting. It puts her just over the gross income level, and she 
may be losing — depending on what her shelter costs are— she could 
be losing up to $85 worth of food stamps because of that money. 

What it seems to me to do is penalize that custodial parent who 
has been helpful and been able to get some support from her 
former husband. 

I would really support that provision that is in the Hunger Relief 
Act that would disregard that amount of money, the way it does in 
the AFDC familv. I don't think anyone benefits — the custodial 
parent or the Af*DC recipient or the Government — from trying to 
set up a disincentive for trying to collect child support. 

I am particularly concerned in Wisconsin because we are piloting 
a. Child Support Initiative Program to try and increase child sup- 
port collections, and it seems it is sort of at cross purposes. 

One of the other issues I wanted to talk about was the unem- 
ployed. There is a large number of people who are unemployed in 
our State who aren't showing up on the statistics because they 
have been unemployed for such a long time they are falling off of 
the edge and they are not being counted. 

Many of the pantries that we surveyed in our study found that 
the kinds of people that were coming to their pantries and their 
meal sites had changed. They used to see lots of single transient 
men, primarily. Now they are seeing more and more low-income 
people coming. They are also saying that many times benefits were 
running out at the end of the month— and I don't mean just food 
stamp benefits: unemployment benefits, AFDC benefits— whatever 
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money was coming into the household if it was child support bene- 
fits—the/ were all starting to— by the last 2 weeks of the month, 
most of tt\e. pantries were running out of food. 

One of the other problems, too, with those people are trying to 
maintain diets if they had a special need. One of the: questions we 
asked in our survey is: Do you have a special need, a special diet 
need, and have you been able to maintain it? A large percentage of 
those people said no. 

I just wanted to read you a couple of the comments that some of 
the people who responded made about their situation, and I think 
they are very sobering. 

One was from a Beloit Episcopal Church, that said that three 
older couples who receive, food stamps cannot stretch their food 
stamps through the month. 2ach couple has one. parson who is dia- 
betic. We have not found it possible to supply the foods necessary 
for those diets and still serve the larger number of people who 
have no health limitations. 

A WIC nutrition educator from Rock County in southern Wiscon- 
sin, which has experienced a lot of unemployment, said one partici- 
pant related to me that many nights she went to bed hungry be- 
cause food stamps and WIC foods didn't stretch far enough. She 
was pregnant, and she is worried about the effect on the fetus. 

Another low-income person from northern rural Wood County 
said, I can t afford the fish diet told by my doctor— the diet food is 
very expensive." 

Another WIC educator from northern rural Burnett County s&id, 
Just recently a family of two parents, an 8-month-old and a 3- 
year-old stated that the adults ate one or two meals a day so that 
the children could get enough." 

m Another low-income woman from Dane County, where Madison 
is, where I am located, said, "My child of four has, cancer, and due 
to.chemotjierapy she heeds food. The cutbacks are dangerous." 
* The last one was another low-income person from Dane County 
who also said, "I simply cannot afford to eat but one meal a day 
and it is not a square meal. It is usually either meat or vegetable, 
and no bread or milk or eggs." 

A lotr of low-income people and unemployed people have been 
using the* surplus commodity distribution,, and that has been a big 
benefit for our State. I was pleased to see the provision in the 
Hunger Relief Act that would allow more money for the TEFAP 
program. We have a problem with being able to get enough food to 
the sites. As I mention in my written testimony, many sites run 
out of food before they have been able to meet everyone's needs. 

Another comment from a priest at a Beloit parish— he said, "On 
the occasion of a giveaway here we had nearly 1,000 people in our 
Sy™- The .food was very late and the people were getting tired of 
standing in line. As I traveled around talking to various ones, one 
man shouted out, 'I bet you never knew there were so many poor 
people m Beloit, did you, Father? 1 I guess I really didn't realize it 
like I did then." 

Another problem, I think, with unemployed people being able to 
participate is similar to those who are the underemployed and 
working poor, and that's the assets and the vehicles. Again, people 
hold on to those thinking that this unemployment is just some- 
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thing that will be short term. They don't want to have to sell the 
car or totally deplete their savings, and I think that by increasing 
those assets, people will be able to utilize the food benefits without 
totally going in the hole. 

There is also a large amount — on people who are unemployed — 
there is a large amount of depression, a lot of denial of their situa- 
tion, a lot of bewilderment about how they got in this situation. A 
woman that I knew who was an EFNEP worker— that works with 
the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Program, who in Wis- 
consin do a lot of work with what I would call the shell-shocked 
unemployed— related to me that she will go into a home, particu- 
larly in the Racine area where there h^s been a lot of unemploy- 
ment, and^ she said they've got all of the trappings of middle- 
income living. They've got the microwave, they may even have a 
basketball court and a patio, they've got nice furniture. They are 
used to eating steaks and chops and taking the kids out to McDon- 
ald's a couple of times a week. Now the money they used to make 
in a week they have to stretch for an entire month. They don't 
know how to cope. They are depressed being in this situation. They 
don't know how to deal with budgeting on their food. EFNEP has 
stepped in in those cases and helped them. But I think that it's 
symptomatic of the situation that many of those people are in. 
They have a difficult time dealing with their hunger situation. 

The last group I want to comment on is the rural poor. Denise 
has said a lot of things I had planned to say. What Denise sees in 
Iowa is the same thing we see in Wisconsin. Many of our people 
have been hard hit by the farm crisis. Again, people do have the 
same false perceptions Denise talked about about how people live 
on the farms— well, they take care of their own, they are doing 
OK. Yet, when we surveyed the pantries that operate in the rural 
areas, 80 percent of them said that there had been an increase in 
need in their communities, and another 80 percent said that there 
had been a definite change in the people who had been coming. 
Again, it wasn't single people anymore. It was entire families, and 
they were coming on a regular basis. 

Several of the organizations that provide food and the food pan- 
tries—they talk about turning hundreds of people away from com- 
modity distribution sites. One of them in northwest Wisconsin, a 
very rural' -area, said that they've seen a 200-percent increase in 
usage at their food pantries. 

Again, they also nave problems with the assets limits on the cars 
and vehicles. One of the problems that had been raised is: what 
haptens if the family's got a pickup and it may be used for farm 
prediction, but it is also the family vehicle? Because it is npt solely 
used for farm production, it is not an exempt asset. It gets counted. 
That may make them ineligible for the Food Stamp Program. 

Another big problem has been the garnishment. On paper— when 
a worker looks at how much they are worth, on paper it looks like 
they are worth quife a bit of money. But in reality they don't have 
any money left at all. There was a group that held a workshop 
interviewing people about what 4 kinds of problems they had dealing 
with getting on be ief!ts. I want'to read what one of the farm advo- 
cates nad said. "A farm family started out 4 or 5 years ago when 
costs were high, and all at once they are getting garnished. Pretty 
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soon, due to their debt level, they don't get a milk check, and the 
machinery dealer wants that repair bill because a tractor's trans- 
mission goes out and he owes $2,000 to the feed company, $5,000, 
and the fuel bill must be paid He got principal and interest on real 
estate, and principal and interest on personal property, and now 
there is no money and there is a garnishment. I catft salvage them 
m bankruptcy via chapter 7 or chapter 11, so we go to social cerv- 
ices for food stamps and AFDC, but their tax form shows a profit, 
but there is really no money. We have an immediate problem here, 
lhe couple is denied food stamps and medical assistance, so we 
take them oyer to the. Salvation Army, and that is a situation that 
gets repeated time and time again in the rural areas." 

One last issue I want to bring up, or one of the provisions that I 
think is very important and I find very commendable in the 
Hunger Relief Act, is the reauthorization for $5 million for the 
Community Food and Nutrition Program. My agency, the Wiscon- 
sin Nutrition Project, is a former CFNP grantee, and when we 
were operating there were programs that we worked on, and pro- 
grams that other CFNP grantees did that had a real effect on alle- 
viating many of the problems of poverty. One of the programs we 
did was to get school breakfasts going-Wisconsin has an abysmal 
record of school breakfast participation— and we got a school 
breakfast program going in the Milwaukee area at a time when ev- 
erybody was getting out of the school breakfast program because of 
cuts m the reimbursement rates. Now all of the schools in Milwau- 
kee are serving school breakfast. 

Many of the activities that we did we have not been able to con- 
tinue because we haven't had the funds. I think the need still 
exists out there for those programs, and I would commend you to— 
and very strongly support— the authorization for $5 million for 
that program. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Croce appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 
Mr. Panetta. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Chafkin. 

STATEMENT OP SOL H. CHAFKIN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
LOCAL INITIATIVES SUPPORT CORP. 

Mr. Chafkin. I will try to stay within the 5 minutes that I was 
given. 

First, Mr. Chairman,. I was a member of the Ford Foundation; 
and helped organize a child survival and fair start for children ex- 
ploration, which is relevant to many of the things that you and 
Congressman Leland have talked about. 

The work I do now is, essentially, a private sector nonprofit part- 
nership among 250 corporations, foundations, and financial institu- 
tions, lhat partnership makes below market rate loans and grants 
to community-based development organizations, those that serve 
the working poor and the nonworking poor, and that money is used 
to finance physical and economic development in blighted neigh- 
borhoods in perhaps 30 cities across America. 

A few of these community organizations are engaged in food, nu- 
trition, and health activities. It looks like it is beginning to grow. 
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Remember, this is physical development, this is hard dollars, loans, 
and what is beginning to happen is the emergence of community 
groups that sponsor food stores in neighborhoods which have no 
food stores— where residents have to walk a mile and a half to get 
anything— where the prices are managed. Often these are worker 
owned. 

Some of our magor insurance companies in this country, because 
of the healthy premiums they earn on health insurance, are now 
trying to find projects in the health services area that they could 
invest in. These may often be physical structures or other things. 

So the private sector is not only involved in food, but also in the 
physical infrastructure of food and health. 

in my spare time I have become involved in advising internation- 
al assistance agencies and foreign governments on food and nutri- 
tion policies and projects, including, some years ago, a food stamp 
experiment in Colombia that was inspired by the United States 
program. It was a very interesting experiment — much narrower in 
terms of the foods that were covered by it— but it got knocked in 
the head when there was a change in the administration, which is 
not a new thing that happens in these. 

I have also gotten mixed up in the past as a nonscientist member 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences and as a participant in foundation and academic research ex- 

[iterations of the functional consequences of low food intakes and 
earned there that some of the ways of science disputation, and I 
will get to the consequences of that in a minute. 

I admire the decision, Mr. Chairman, that you and the chairmen 
of the other subcommittees and the select committee have made to 
make tHis hearing joint, because the interconnections between all 
of the things that you know about: poverty, housing, hunger, 
health, malnutrition, science, education, and even economic and 
social development, just can't easily be addressed within separate, 
arbitrarily labeled compartments. 

If you will allow me, Mr, Chairman, I want to rive one example, 
which is an anecdote, of the significance of breaking out of these 
compartments. The example is a bleak, tough public housing 

S reject on Bailey Avenue in the Bronx. What began there as a 
ronx YMCA senior citizen nutrition center has led to a small 
quiet revolution in health care for the elderly. 

The very existence of the Nutrition Program— and keep in mind 
here that there are some institutional things that can be built 
upon— the existence of the Nutrition Program made possible those 
ooservations of the linkage between the nutritional composition of 
the? congregate and home-bound meals and the relationship of those 
to the aypertension, diabetes, and other medical problems that 
beset so many elderly members of these senior citizen meals pro- 

Kams centers. It opened the door, opened heads, all over the place, 
the past 2 years a remarkable collaboration was forged between 
that senior citizen nutrition center and a local open-minded hospi- 
tal called Our Lady of Mercy, and with the inventive school of 
nursing up there called the College of Mount St. Vincent. 

This collaboration in prevention and early detection health serv- 
ices for the well-elderly turned conventional health care delivery 
on its head. The nutrition center became the clinic— a user-friendly 
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one. The doctors come to the patients, not the other way around, 
and they come regularly, and they listen to the patients carefully, 
and they keep scrupulous records, and everybody learns, and every- 
body wins, except the local pharmacists. The steady flow of pre- 
scriptions that his business enjoyed earlier, dried up. Just the 
simple caring process of coordinating medication management re- 
duced unnecessary and risky overmedication; brought patient 
health care benefits; reduced expenditures of the elderly under 
Medicare, thereby freeing up a little bit more of their severely lim- 
ited incomes for food, rent, or heat, and reduced drug expenditures 
under Medicaid, thereby lightening by some iota the Government's 
financial burden. 

Is this so-called pharmacist effect a mere anecdote to be dis- 
missed—as so many anecdotes are — as unscientific evidence? I con- 
sider it a reliable and impressive indicator of change. 

This example of innovation— being able to build upon such inno- 
vations within the bill that you have introduced, H.R. 4S90— that 
example of innovation for the elderly is replicable elsewhere, and is 
consistent with the objective of H.R. 4990 to strengthen the net- 
work of services already available. 

I wish that H.R. 4990 explicitly encouraged such departures and 
such initiatives of making those linkages — and I will be glad tc pro- 
vide more details to those who may be interested. The point here is 
that by having that institutional base, the nutrition center, there is 
set in motion changes that also strengthen health care. This is why 
I support the objectives of H.R- 4990. What I have described is a 
strategy of targeting to achieve double benefits, or double social 
utility, for one of the most vulnerable groups. 

In this context, there may be opportunities for double duty dol- 
lars for the other most vulnerable group, mothers and children. In 
fact, I fear that the increases proposed by H.R. 4990 for the moth- 
ers and children group may be low in light of the surging entry of 
women into the labor force, and what looks like a new boom in 
marriages and childbearinj?, as well as the continuing teenage 
pregnancies. While I couldn t see it, it may be there, but it certain- 
ly seems to me to be wise to write in some flexibility in redeploying 
the total amount of funds that H.R. 4990— that is that flexibility 
and redeployment may permit a response to needs that we do not 
now forsee, especially child care feeding and WIC. 

You know better than most people that in these times it is not 
enough to cry "more." But you are going to have to make some 
judgments, I think, sooner or later— and I hope you don't mind this 
kibutzing,^ Mr. Chairman— but I took seriously your notion that 
this hearing ought not to be the standard set piece contentious 
hearing, and maybe even allow for some gentle suggestions and cri- 
ticims of a bill that I support. 

You are also, I think, going to sooner or later have to distinguish 
more sharply between those program actions that respond to plain 
hunger, and those actions that are supposed to achieve full nutri- 
ent adequacies. Each of these has different strategies, costs, and lo- 
gistical implications. What I Have seen in the soup kitchens, the 
pantries, that kind of response has very little to do with the nutri- 
tional adequacy objective that illuminates the present bill. 
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Last, and I thank you for your patience, you are going to have to 
depend on advice from the best scientists. From what I have seen, 
and I am sure from what you have seen, those who will administer 
this bill, if it is enacted, are going to be tempted to cover them- 
selves; by assuring the clearest possible, most definitive advice from 
scientists. It is going to be impossible to get. So, committees like 
yours inay find that those who implement this act will become par- 
alyzed' by the disagreements among scientists, and, therefore, you 
are going to have to formulate public policy time and again in the 
face of scientific uncertainty. It is a risk, but you can't wait for 
that absolute unanimity of scientific judgment. 

For this and other reasons, the proposed National Nutrition 
Monitoring and Related Research Program can easily become an- 
other endless swamp of planning and coordination unless you care- 
fully limit its scope and tasks and get experts with small egos pre- 
pared to be both scientific and pragmatic. 

I have some bones I would pick with you on the proposed Nation- 
al Nutrition Monitoring and Related Research Program, but I have 
run over my, time and one day I may get after you again. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Paneita. Thank you very much, Mr. Chafkin. 

Let me ask you all to comment on something that is constantly 
raised on the issue of hunger relative to nutrition programs that 
are provided. One of the arguments that I have heard— and I've 
heanl not only from the administration, but also from people who 
ccrnment on this area generally— is that the private sector is really 
equipped to deal with the hunger problem that we have in this 
country. That if the churches, charities, and nonprofit groups work 
hard enough that, in and of itself, would be sufficient to solve the 
problem. 

You are working, in one way or another, with various private- 
sector operations, and 1 would ask you to comment on this subject 
because I think it is something that we continue to hear time and 
time again as being the way to respond to hunger problems in our 
country. 

Mrs. O'Brien. Well, I'd like to respond to that by saying that I 
don't believe it is up to the private sector to take care of the unfor- 
tunate in our country, entirely. 

I think that it is nice that we have organizations and donations 
from people to keep food pantries in operation. I seriously believe 
that it is a responsibility of our Government to take care of those 
people that are in need. I don't think that we should have to rely 
totally on private sector help. 

Ms, Croce. One of the things that we have found in talking 
about that— churches in particular have felt— I think a safe word 
would be abused. Many of the churches we talked to got into set- 
ting up pantries for different reasons than I think the administra- 
tion may think. They got into it, many times, for social justice rea- 
sons. They feel that they were doing their part, they wanted to 
help people in emergency situations, but they are feeling now that 
they are becoming; a maintenance organization. 

Social services, to a certain degree — and I have seen this happen 
in several of oar counties— while they may not move as quickly on 
applications because they know that there is a food pantry out 
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there that can help them along for awhile. They are beginning io 
feel that people have, vastly overestimated what should be their re- 
sponsibility. I see, resentment. 

Mr. Chafkin. In\ response * to your question, the analog , is afford- 
able housing in this country. As the subsidies for affordable hous- 
ing— always keep in mihd,food, shelter, as the dominant needs— as 
the subsidies dried up the private sector became more inventive be- 
cause they have a stake in keeping the communities in which their 
companies are located stable. 

So they became more inventive and became more active, and 
picked up some of the slack. But it is evident now, and it was evi- 
dent from the beginning, that the Government had to play the 
principal financial, role in solving that problem. I think the same is 
true with respect to food and nutrition programs. 

' Mr. Panetta. For the two that are working in the field— I guess 
all of you to some extent are working in the field— another com- 
ment that has been made is that generally the basic problem that 
is facing people is not so much the programs that are there, but 
the lack of information that is provided to people about programs. 
It is not a question of sufficiency or adequacy of the programs 
themselves, it is more a question that people simply are ignorant 
about the various benefits that are available under various pro- 
grams. I guess what I ask is for your comment on that, based on 
what you see on a day-to-day basis. 

Mrs. O'Brien. I think that I don't believe that they are adequate 
programs, to begin with. And then the outreach that has been 
eliminated in the last few years— in Iowa, especially, the Iowa 
Farm Unity Coalition has filled that need of counseling people, 
showing them how to go through the application process, telling 
them what the benefits are, and it is > a process that I don't believe 
should be the responsibility of an organization outside of the Food 
Stamp Program. 

m I think that the other thing that you have to keep in mind, also, 
is the human dignity factor in that we can tell them everything 
there is about the benefits, we can help them through the applica- 
tion process, and we can go through others, but we cannot force 
those people to go and receive food stamps and to use these food 
stamps. I think that is where there is a lot of counseling involved 
in making these people feel that if it is needed, this is a temporaiy 
situation, they should be using this, this is what these are for, and, 
therefore, go for it. But I don't believe it should be an outside orga- 
nization doing the outreach for this program. 

Ms. Croce. A couple of points on that. First, I don't think the 
benefits themselves are adequate for the people who are on the 
program. In the study we did, 81 percent of the people who are 
using food stamps talked about their benefits running out by the 
end of the month. These are not people who are unaware of the 
program, these are people who are aware, participating, and still 
tmd that they can't meet then: food needs. 

Second of all, Wisconsin fa one of the States that has a combined 
application form. If you go in and apply for one of the three 
income-transfer programs— AFDC, food stamps, or medical assist- 
ance—there is one form to fill out— while I have problems with its 
22-page size— still, if you go in and you know about AFDC you get 
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screened for the other two programs. If you have heard about medi- 
cal assistance, you will get screened for the other two .programs. So 
that application has been very beneficial for getting a lot of people 
onto programs they may not have even been aware that they exist- 
ed, let-alone that they were eligible for. So there are some mecha- 
nisms in: place that I think get people under those programs. There 
is still a problem with the inadequacy. 

* There is one group, though, that i think does not get touched by 
that process, it is elderly people who are on Social Security. Their 
income is above the SSI, but they are still low income and would 
probably be eligible for food stamps. But they never come in con- 
tact with the social service system, as do some of the other people. 
I think that that is* a group that needs to be targeted, and could 
probably benefit from being on those programs and may not be as 
aware of themas other groups. 

Mr. Panetta. Thank ytfu. Mr. Leland. 

Mr. Leland. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. O'Brien, during consideration of the 1985 Food Security Act, 
Ms. Sandra Scott, deputy commissioner of the Iowa Department of 
Human Services, testified before the House Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee on Domestic Marketing, Consumer Relations, and Nutrition 
about the food and farm crises in Iowa. She stated that with 8 of 
every 10 Iowa jobs depending on agriculture, and farmland prices 
plumetting 42 percent between 1981 and 1985, the State of Iowa 
and its people had fallen on very difficult economic times. Last 
year 1 out of every 10 Iowans was receiving Federal commodity do- 
nations, and 7 percent of the population was receiving food stainps. 

How does the situation-related by Ms. Scott compare with the sit- 
uation existing today? 

Mrs. O'Brien. I have a statistic here that should help with that. 
In an 11-month period from May 1985 to April 1986 the numbe r of 
farm families in Iowa receiving food stamps jumped from 1,481 to 
2,214 in that 11-month period, and the situation is deteriorating. I 
think it is evident in those numbers. 

Mr. Leland. Is public information that would aid Iowan families 
in need of public assistance services available? 

Mrs. O'Brien. Pardon me? 

Mr. Leland. Is there public information made available to Iowan 
families who need assistance? 

Mrs. O'Brien. Only through organizations that are working in 
advocacy work with informing people of their legal rights and of 
their rights to food and food stamps and medical programs. 

Mr. Lelanp. To what extent has the Iowan State government, 
itself, provided that kind of information? 

Mrs. O'Brien. It is real interesting. We are FmHA borrowers, 
and it is interesting to go into this— of course it is a Federal 
agency— but in the area in the building that you have the ASCS 
and extensi "n and FmHA and those— in all of those offices you can 
see leaflets and brochures around about receiving food stamps. One 
of the interesting things I think that should be known is that I be- 
lieve that a Federal program, such as the FmHA— we were encour- 
aged to go on food stamps in order to keep our family living ex- 
penses down. So here we are by an employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment saying, "You should use these food stamps; you are prob- 
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ably eligible for food, stamps, so why don't you do that and then we 
can write down that you don't have as much family living ex- 
pense. I think that— the State of Iowa is having a very difficult 
time because of the farm crisis that exists. There is not a lot of 
money that is. available in order to inform people of their rights of 
benefits and things. I think that it is being basically done through 
maybe the extension service, which is a Federal program, and 
through the private organizations, such as churches. 
Mr. Leland. Thank you, Mrs. O'Brien. 

Let ine ask Ms. Croce, in 1984 the Wisconsin Nutrition Project 
released "Hunger in Wisconsin/' incorporating surveys of 212 
churches and 19 county coordinating agencies involved in the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities. Fifty percent of the responding 
churches offering direct services cited an increase in demand be- 
tween 1982 and 1984, and 65 percent of ttie churches indicated a 
significant unmet heed. Over the same period, 84 percent of the co- 
ordinating agencies indicated an increasing demand for services. 
Recognizing your leadership in conducting these surveys and in 
documenting hunger in your State, would you please comment on 
the status of food assistance services arid how successful they are in 
meeting the needs of Wisconsin residents. 

Ms. Cfc oce. I think to the extent, or within their limitations, 
most of the low-income people— a large percent of low-income 
people are able to either receive the benefits, or they are aware Ox 
them. But you run into some of the problems that I mentioned ear- 
lier. You have a distribution program, the TEFAP program of com- 
modities, and there is not enough money administratively for them 
to be able to purchase and distribute as much food as could be con- 
sumed put irfthe State. I think people are very much aware of that 
program, but they can't get the needed benefits. Same thing with 
the' Food Stamp Program, they may be aware of it but if that 
pickup truck I talked about earlier is going to kick them off the 
program or keep them off the program, no increased amount of 
awareness is going to change that situation. * 

I think people are still hungry in our State. I think it is still a 
problem. I think it has to do more with limitations within Federal 
food programs. I think that most of the private-sector people who 
have been working on it are pretty much stretched to their limits. I 
don t see how you can push them any further. 

By and large I would think perhaps Wisconsin does better than 
some other States, but that isn't to say that a problem does not 
exist. 

Mr. Leland. Let me ask all of you this question: To what extent 
is there hunger in America because people are just ignorant about 
where to go to get food stamps? 

Mrd. O'Brien. That's a difficult question to answer. I don't know 
how you would document something like that. 

Mr. Leland. Well r Iam plagiarizing the question a little bit. 

Mrs. OBrien. Well,. J think, for one thing— and Carol has 
brought this forward— I think that people just don't understand 
that these programs— a lot of times I think in some cases farmers 
don't understand that these programs are there for farm families, 
to help them, only because they have never been in a position to be 
needy before. It has never occurred to them that this is something 
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that could help them through some tough times, because they have 
never been in this position before. 

Mr. Leland. I see. 

Mr. Chafkin. 

Mr. Chafkin. My impression is— and I share the reluctance of 
trying to make a flat statement on this— my impression is that 
there ' is a— thank God— an enormous network that now exists that 
includes the churches, and that the only possible way that you 
couldn't find some place to direct you would be if you don't ask 
anybody. 

Now there may be a fraction of the population that is either 
zonked out and does not talk to anybody in the community, but 
clearly— at least in the communities I've seen— it doesn't take 
much. It is usually that first query either at the welfare center or 
at the church that you can get to the right source of information 
about food. 

I was in Syracuse, and I was astounded by the kind of volunteer 
effort that goes in to, get the word put. I was also astounded by the 
fact that the branch companies up there— remember, different 
from the headquarters companies— contributed a total of $250 to 
the church to cover some of their moving paper expenses. 

Mr. Leland. Ms. Croce. 

Ms. Croce. Yes; I really don't think ignorance is the problem. As 
I said before, I think it is an .inadequacy of benefits. I think there 
are probably some places where there may be some transportation 
problems in the rural areas. You may— if you don't have proper 
transportation, , especially during Wisconsin s winters, which seem 
to last 9 months of the year— it makes it very difficult for you to 
get to, perhaps, the place where you need to go. There is the com- 
plexity sometimes of the programs that makes participation diffi- 
cult. As you, are well aware, the list of verification materials you 
have to bring in is extensive. You may not know that you have to 
bring those in until you get there, and it means another trip. So 
there are some complexities that make it hard foi people to partici- 
pate. 

I don't think, however, that ignorance is a problem. Another one 
that has been a problem has been language. Wisconsin has a pretty 
good Hmong population, and 

Mr. Leland. I'm sorry? 

Ms. Croce. Hmong— Laotian, Cambodian. H-M-O-N-G. And you 
can find information about food programs in English and in Span- 
ish, but you don't find them in Hmong. It is these people— while 
they are hooked in to some social services, it is usually through 
church groups, and they may not necessary know about some of 
those programs, arid if they do you run into some language barriers 
there. There aren't too many Hmong translaters, as well. 

Some of the programs in Wisconsin, WIC for instance, have been 
able to, in those areas that have high Hmong populations, have 
been able through their flexibility to shape programs to deal with 
their specific needs, deal with their nutrition problems, which they 
have some certain dietary — many of them, for instance, are lactose 
intolerant and they have problems with milk — a r xd trying to deal 
with some of their misconceptions about Americaa eating, as well. 
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There has been some flexibility, arid I think that we are trying to 
address that problem. That may prevent a barrier, or that might be 
perceived as ignorance of the program. 

Mr. Leland. I v/ould like to' ask for the consensus of this panel 
on the reasons for the hunger we are realizing todav in America. It 
is not due to ignorance about where to go to get fed or to find pro- 
grams available to people who are hungry. Am I correct? 

[Panel agrees.] 

Mr. Leland. Do you think a nutrition monitoring system that 
seeks to determine whether investments in nutrition programs are 
cost-effective is a worthwhile investment in contrast to the nutri- 
tion monitoring provisions in the Hunger Relief Act? 

Mr. Chafkin, I think you might want to 

Mr. Chafkin. I thought I would pick bones with you on that 
thing in some other place. 

Mr. Leland. Well, this is the place to lay out your opinions with 
the subcommittees. ' 

Mr. Chafkin. You're right. 

First, you have to have monitoring. There is no getting around 
that. Whether you have to invent it or create it in the form of an 
organization responsible for it all at once is what troubles me, be- 
cause the methodology has not been invented. I have this vision, as 
I read the act— and maybe this is the effect of reading turgid acts— 
but the effect on this, on me at least, is that there it is entirely 
possible that unless you stage it, unless you develop the methodolo- 
gy first, unless you test the methodology, you will wind up with a 
problem, and this could hurt the long-term objective of making 
sure you have got a monitoring system. 

If you press me to make a constructive suggestion, I would say: 
Limit the objective and the tasks, select the sample of the places 
where you are going to do the testing, where you are going to de- 
velop the methodology, and keep that small* until you are satisfied 
that you ve got a monitoring system that is acceptable, and particu- 
larly acceptable to the scientific community. You are not going to 
get away with it if you start getting sloppy at the edges and giving 
every State a bunch of money, or every department a bunch of 
money to work on the monitoring. 

Mr. Leland. Let me ask another kind of question, Mr. Chafkin, if 
I may, and let me suggest to the chairman, as well as the panel 
members, that I have other questions that I would like to submit in 
writing to you. I ask unanimous consent that the record be open 
for the purpose of including your responses. 

Mr. Panetta. Without objection that will be ordered. 

[The material follows:] 

U.S. House Of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Hunger, 
Washington, DC, August 15, 1986. 

Mr. Sol Chafkin, 

1 Ploughman's Bush, Bronx, NY. 

Dear Mr. Chafkin: As was requested during the June 25th hearing conducted 
jointly by the House Agriculture Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing, Consumer 
Relations and Nutrition; the Select Committee on Hunger, the Education and Labor 
bubcommittees on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education, and Human 
Kesources; and the Science and Technology Subcommittee on Science, Research and 
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Technology, I ani submitting additional questions to which I would appreciate your 
response: > 

(1) The Select Committee has been investigating the availability of quality, com- 
petitively, priced foods in inner-city and relatively isolated rural areas. Would you 
please provide information, detailing. what types of assistance your organization pro- 
vided' community groups in relocating grocery stores in their inner-city neighbor- 
hoods? 

(2) Last year, the Select Committee conducted a hearing on program coordination 
and simplification emphasizing the need for more extensive service integration. 
Based on your references -to the senior nutrition program expanding to include 
health services, how would you suggest we link other nutrition programs with other 
public assistance network components? 

Mr. Chafkin, I welcome the assistance you might provide the Select Committee as 
we continue our work in these two areas. I look forward to receiving your thoughts 
on these issues. 
Sincerely, 

Mickey Leland, 

Chairman, 
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NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

GRADUATE SCHOOL* OP MANAGEMENT 
AND URDAN PROFESSIONS 



«« KIFTII A V EN UK 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 10011 
Ctl8»?4l.7»00 



JACOB M. KAPLAN CENTER 
POR NEW YORK TTTY AFFAIRS 



Septeabor 17, 1986 



The Honorable Mickey Lei and 

Chairman, Select Committee on Hunger 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Room H2-507, House Office Building, Annex No. 2 

Washington, D.C. 20505 

Dear Congressman Leland, 

Herewith are responses to the two questions in your letter to me of August 15, 
1986 growing out of the June 25th hearing conducted jointly by your committee* 
and certain subcommittees of other House committees. 

Soon after that hearing, I retired from the local Initiatives Support Corpora- 
tion (LISC), after five years as its executive vice president. I have agreed 
to serve as a consultant to LISC from time to time, 

1. On your first question, you will recall that LISC is a non profit 
financing institution, supported by about 250 corporations and 
foundations in 30 cities or states across the country (including 
Houston). Its principal activity is not food related but rather 
providing concessional rate loans and grants for housing and economic 
development projects sponsored by local community based development 
organizations in deteriorating neighborhoods. Thus, LISC^s involve- 
ment in urban and rural food availability issues is quite limited. 
Projects in LISC areas are initiated by community organizations and 
these, understandably, have mainly been for affordable housing and 
for commercial development. 

Ne' erth el ess, from time to time community groups, distressed by the 
absence or impending departure of food markets from their neighbor- 
hoods (or for local development reasons) have sought LISC and other 
assistance because community sponsored food/supermarkets are often 
the anchors needed for revitalizing some neighborhoods. Such assis- 
tance has been rendered in the form of LISC loans for land or property 
acquisition, physical construction or renovation of existing food 
markets, working capital, etc. 
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Thus, LISC has participated in organizing the joint venture financing 
for the successful conntunity/Winn-Dixie supermarket in Miami's 
Liberty City neighborhood (probably the first significant economic 
development since the riots); food co-ops in Cleveland and Hartford; 
a worker-owned supermarket in Philadelphia; a community sponsored 
supermarket in a rundown shopping center in Birmingham, Alabama; and 
a few other food-related projects. The role of LISC in most cases is 
to provide some creative and concessional financing that can leverage 
other longer term and more traditional sources of capital . Supermar- 
kets are high risk loans for LISC but because they are so essential 
to the life of a community, LISC has helped where it could. The 
objective in these cases is to bring down the cost of borrowing so 
that the food market can be competitive in price and quality for the 
residents of the community, 

2. On the second question, your staff ought to visit the Baily Avenue 
Public Housing project in the Bronx and see how the senior nutrition 
center and a nearby voluntary hospital have integrated food and health 
services that actually work. (Call Valerie Berry (212) 796-2559). 
The cost-effectiveness study of this example of service integration is 
well -a long and should be instructive on the subject of other possible 
kinds of service integration involving nutrition and other public 
assistance network components. Two such possibilities are: 

(a) Public/private support for integrating nutrition ii.to health 
services within hospital-based or free standing HMO's in 
low income areas Medicaid recipients could be required to 
choose an HMO for (1) quality and continuity of medical care, 
(2) as a distribution point for food and food stamp programs 
(especially for the homeless hungry) for linking nutrition 
surveillance and education to preventive health resources, 
and as a means of reducing the uncontrolled costs of Medicaid. 
The presence of a coordinator (not an MSW) in this health/ 
food program setting should assure one stop service with 
obvious benefits and overhead cost savings. 

(b) Conversely, use existing private non-profit community social 
services centers or senior nutrition centers to integrate and 
manage health care, access to food, and case-by-case attention 
to such problems as the cost of housing and its consequent 
financial impact on adequate food intake, the anomaly of wel- 
fare hotels without cooking or refrigeration facilities, etc. 

In brief, there are potentials for modifying existing public and private institu- 
tional arrangements to permit breakthroughs in the present compartmentalized *nd, 
therefore, costly system that does not work well. Legislative changes 
(especially on Medicaid) may be needed to make it possible to achieve services 
integration. What may be needed is an analogue of the Tax Reform Bill 
perhaps a Food and Health Services Reform an»l Simplification Act that could 
also incorporate the amendments that you and your colleagues discussed on 
June 25th. 

All the best. 

Sincerely, 
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Sol H. Chafkin 

SHC:aw 
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aJSifJ^** Are .u y0 ? c " rrentl y engaged in efforts to revitalize 
™ ra ft neighborhoods through private-sector contributions 
and talent? I have been, to some extent, involved in similar efforts 
m my home city m Houston, TX. I found it most difficult because 

^ n f 0 a nT/v. ° f ?° m !° n ha f been harder hit than most cities 
™3$k , /"FV 8 a tremendous void in private funds as well as 
public funds to be contributed to revitalization efforts. Based on 
your experience > how well-equipped is the private sector to bare a 

m er 5 hare of tl } e burden or responsibility for assisting the poor? 

Mr. Chafkin: Again, I can't quantify it. I was thunderstruck by 
the first 5 years of what we tried to do by the response of the pri- 
vate sector in the form of grants from corporations and of loans at 
below-market rates from banks and insurance companies. 

4 ?S f ha J t K tKere 18 a very good possibility that what was start- 
Si 1 ? first 5 years can be double-Tin the 5 years that lie ahead, 
ine interest of the. corporations on doing something about bliehted 
H™ te in * e lar ge cities of this country has now been estab- 
lished. There is no question about it. The CEO's unde.-stand the 
need to stay with it.* Those in the corporate contributions commit, 
tees sometimes have low boredom thresholds so that they sav "whv 

thtogs'to do° SOnie ° ther niC ® thing " And th6re are a lot ° f nice 
So, two points. One is that a lot has now been demonstrated— 
that you can make neighborhoods more viable and more stable, 
and I wjll give, you one or two examples. The second is that there is 
more interest and more room and more financial support that is 
HonST',-* 16 M y? a * that . ha * got to be here is the one I men- 
nSSiJf^^wVt? h ° usin g-you cannot solve the bulk of the 

teS ? 0 ff-^ abl ^ h u° U l in % for . exam P le ' or °ther blight in 
tough deteriorated neighborhoods, without Federal support. The in- 

iTr&ff l i at ls il now L ha PPening by corporations, such as a group 
in Chicago where that business community is weli organized-thev 
nfn« fw 8 ^? /^National Neighborhood Equity Fund, and it hap- 
ErtLnffJij f S can o work almost regardless of what happens 
develop 6 3re instri ™entalities that can be 

fnSf C i d t e n I1 ^ lly * W H le 1 have this opportunity, if you have an oppor- 
tunity to change the name from the Hunger Relief Act, I think vou 
migh want to call it the Food and Hunger Reform Act of 1986 
with the same land of muscle that was applied to that. 

Mr'te'^r 1 Mr - Chafkin - 11131111 y° u ' Mr - Chairman. 
Mr. Panetta. Thank you very much. And thanks to all three of 
you for appearing. 
The next witness is Ms. Judy Collins, who is one of the folk sing- 

SJ n 9^ o C0 f Untl I-.? he was i nvolv ed in the Hands Across America 
May 25 event and the private sector contributions that were made 
as-a part of that event. We have asked her really to speak to the 
SK^E ° f 1 ? H < ands Across America, as well as her thoughts about 
efforts by the Congress to address the hunger issue. 

We thank you very much for corning; It is truly an honor to have 
you here, and you may proceed with your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF JUDY COLLINS ON BEHALF OF USA FOR AFRICA/ 
HANDS ACROSS AMERICA 
Ms. Collins. Thank you so much, Congressman Panetta and Con- 
gressman Leland, and those who are present in spirit and not 
present in body, I thank you for inviting me and letting me come 
today to testify on behalf of USA for Africa/Hands Across Amer- 
ica. Most of all, on behalf of the 5,602,960 people who took part on 
the route between New York and California, and the estimated 1.5 
million participants in off-route States, we want to thank you for 
holding this hearing and outlining a way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to proceed. # 

I would also like to introduce the name of Harry Chafin into this 
hearing, t think Harry Chafin, wherever he is, on whatever plane 
he is, would be proud to be here today, and he is with us in spirit. 
When he formed the World .Hunger Organization so many years 
ago, he put all of us on notice that this was going to be the issue 
that was going to be critical for us to survive together. 

Shame is a strong word, but it is a word that describes the feel- 
ing I have when f walk in the streets of my city and see the 
hungry and the homeless. They are people who have fallen , through 
what we call our safety net in this country. They have fallen into 
our laps, into our consciences, onto my doorstep, and onto your 
doorstep. In this rich, rich country where the lives of so many of us 
are blessed with abundance, it is w'th shame that I think of these 
people who live in fear and in hunger today. 

The people who participated in Hands Across America did so be- 
cause they believe there is a need for all of us to act to eliminate 
the problems of hunger and homelessness. They believed Hands 
Across America was a day of hope, that there is now a commitment 
to this issue which is evidenced here by these subcommittees this 
morning, and" that we will all work together for solutions. 

That is the important message today. Not whether everyone 
agrees with the Hunger Relief Act of 1986, as introduced, but 
whether some view, some kind of coalition, can be brought so that 
we can proceed. To those of you not supporting the legislation as 
introduced, your challenge is to come up with an alternative, not 
j^st oppose what is presented on the table. 

The unique aspect of Hands Across America was the formation 
of seme very unlikely coalitions working together. For instance, the 
St. Louis Can Rally, where the groups included grocery stores and 
msyor corporations— McDonnell Douglas as well as citizen groups. 
We would like our legislators to work together in really imagina- 
tive coalitions. In this first group of people we spoke of, the need to 
have participation of tho private sector and the Government sector 
is essential to have all of these pieces functioning together. 

Equally important, Hands Across America made people proud to 
be Americans, and proud that wo can stand together for our fellow 
human beings. Writing from an American Armed Forces base in 
West Germany, a woman summarized the significance of Hands 
Across America in her own life. Describing the emotions she felt 
while preparing a personalized 400-foot Hands Across America 
banner of handprints that was later sent to the USA for Africa, 
she said: 
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^Ae^a^^orld "2, Mftae-U. feeling I 

of the hungry. Hungry people are not ignorant, and thev are not 
irresponsible . Theyafe-hungry and thefneed he?p, and i? Lkes 
money, and it takes attention to detail to bring help ftta^es our 
mtelligence It is a challenge for all of us to continu tha h^i for 
the future hat was begun, that is continued, and that wil m?n It 

? 0 nZ C ^ enS *' i and y0Ur Challen g e for "s on our Kf, to fesh- 
S fi a " =^ropnate program and programs and work together as 

It fc fSfW^f 1 ^;^^ hunger and homelessneS ' 
h*n n £^l onl y. 1 t , 1 i e heart ^ speak to the heart. I beg you on 
behalf of so many millions to reach your hands and vourhearte to 
those who are hungry today. When you act, tomorrow we clnlurn 
from our shame to a new day of hopi and help. 

It is a challenge for all of us to continue that hope for the future 

togetC r as C did le 6 n f'JSl^r ^ a PP r °P rfate Pro^amsandwork 
together as did 6.5 million Americans to end hunger and homeless- 



Thank you. 



Mr. Panetta. Thank you very muc h. I thank you for those 
moving comments. I have often felt that people have iked- What 

hrfn^tL f 7 S - tr0ngly th - at what ** event like that does is it 
bnngs the American conscience to bare on hunger in our Nation 
That is probably the most important first step to make iooTe 
aware of the problem, to make them recognize that thSe are^hosl 
that are concerned about it, and then, hopefuly "to foci the :S 
tention on taking the next step which has to hapo^n We ^ W ell 
as m thousands of communities across this country P W6 " 

AmtriSlthp fSi^f may ' J 13 ^ 11 ! worked ^th Hands A «oss 
america— the funds that were derived as a result of that event ar P 

m • ^ that they are aiming at? Do you know? H 
ttqaV? 0 ^ 8 - Yes iH ands Across America is, of course, an arm of 
t^L^^i Ame ^\H^K name U SA for Africa impTiesf 
cmfnfriS TW £ n U n g6r rehef ;". th ^ country as well as in other 
aWe wBchl wn,^ rf °f an ? of dis P ensin g f™d s which is avail- 
Sk- u ' wou l d llke to also have some notes on to submit to 
thesubcommittees, as to how these funds are distributed 

there is an immediate relief program, a certain Dewpntapp 
w i^his being given for immediate relief to are™ to whS heft 
ZSftST*^^!? n0t to Su ^ est that immedbte help s 
funds Sartf.Tw 6 ^ ? Ut th T to . a la y ered dispensation of 
andakn JhtS^^^ AcrOSS America event is a continuation, 
and also a beginning. As you say, it is the effort to raise the con 
sciousness, but there is money, it is being distributed. The effort™" 

Sendes to riveThZ n Si 68 , 40 ^ftte jhe actions o^thf^ca 
agencies to give them the help with funds from USA for Africa, 
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and also to stimulate public and private-sector participation in the 
local areas. 

One of the things that was so exciting about Hands Across Amer- 
ica, to me, was that it involved this kind of coalition. There were 
people from the private sector. There were people in government. 
There^ .were people who are actively involved in the day-to-day 
workings of shelters, of feeding stations, of program* from various 
outreach groups into communities. They all worked together. As in 
the case of-the situation in St. Louis, it has begun and stimulated 
something which will continue. 

[Editor's note.— Additional material was submitted tor the 
record:] 
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OSA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

To Date by state July n# m6 



StatO 

Organiration Givon lg85 



City of Albuquerque " 
City of Columbus 
City of Los Angolos 
Dignity cantor 
Martha * a Tab la 

Notional Student caapaign Against Hungor 
Parents of Watts 

Physicians Task Foico o n Hungor in Africa 



AZ 

Advertising Council Food Ftaap Project 
City of Phoonix 

Coaaunity Advocates for Sholtor Alternatives 
Prlaavora Foundation 



Given 1986 



$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$1,500.00 $50,000.00 
$25,000.00 
$100,000.00 
$2,000.00 
$111,960.00 



State Total $1,500.00 $318,960.00 



AR 

City of Littlo Roc* 

Office of tho Mayor $10,000.00 



$50,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$60,000.00 
$100,000.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOKESTXC ALLOCATIONS 
To Data by State 



July 21, 1986 



stato 



Organisation 



Given 1985 



Given 1986 



(Break keys froa prior page) 

priaavera Foundationfor Sheltor Alternatives 



Downtown Woaen*s Center 

Henderson Coaaunity Center 
Second Baptist Church 

Hospitality House 

North of Market Planning Ccalition 

House of Ruth 

Jewish Fatally Service 

Lark In Street Youth Center 

Us Faailias del Pueblo $2,000.00 

Los Angeles Ken's Place 

Hartin de Porres House 

North of Market Planning Coalition 

People Assisting The Hoaeless $5,000.00 
PATH 

Saint Joseph Center 

Saint Vincent de Paul 

Archdiocese of Los Angeles 



$220,000.00 

$5,000.00 
$10,000.00 

$30,000.00 

S50,000.00 
$10,000.00 

$5,000.00 
$10,000.00 

$1,000.00 
$30,000.00 

$15,000.00 

$10,000.00 
$50,000.00 
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USA FOR' AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

To Date by state July 21# 1986 

State 

Organization Given 1985 Giyen 198g 

^Break keys fron prior page) ~~~~ 
Saint Vincent do PaulHoneless 

State Total $7,000.00 ""$226*000700 



CN 

Hartford Food system 



$30,000.00 



Colorado Coalition For The Homeless 



$100,000.00 



CT 

Christian Community Action 
c/o Cynthia Belouiso Columbus House 

Columbus House 

c/o Cynthia Belouise 

My Sister's Place 

c/o Cynthia Belouiso Columbus House 

Regional Network of Programs, inc. 
c/o Columbus House 

Saint Luke's Emergency shelter 

c/o Cynthia Belouise Columbus House 



$2,500.00 



$12,500.00 
$12,500.00 
$12,500.00 
$12,500.00 
$10,000.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

To Date by State July 21, 1986 



State 

organization Given 1985 Given 1986 



(Break keys fron prior page) 
CT 

Saint LuRe's Emergency Shelterlnc. 



State Total $2,500.00 $60,000.00 



DC 

Center on Budget And Policy Priorities $145,000.00 

Cities in Schools $250,000.00 

Coxuaunity for Creative Non-Violance $70,000.00 

District of Columbia $10,000.00 
Departnent of Human Services 

Food Research And Action Center $150,000.00 

State Total $0.00 $625,000.00 



FL 

Canillus House $100,000.00 



GA 

City of Atlanta $10,000.00 
office of Community and Citizen Affairs 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 
To Date by state 



July 21, 1986 



state 



Organization 



Given 1985 



Given 1986 



IL 



Chicago coalition for the Hoseless 

City of Chicago 

City of Springfield 
Office of the Mayor 



$164,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 



State Total 



$0.00 



$184,000.00 



IK 

city of Indianapolis 

Community service Council 

City of South Bend 
Office of the Mayor 

Lake Area Energy Assistance Program 

Ohio Valley Opportunities, Inc. 



State Total 



$0.00 



$10,000.00 

$10,000.00 

$5,000.00 
$35,000.00 



$60,000.00 



II 

Second Harvest 

National Food Bank Network 



$118,000.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

To Date by state July 21, 1986 



State 

Organisation Given 1985 Given 1986 



LA 

Associated Catholic Charities $50,000.00 



MA 

Boston Department of Health and Hospitals $20,000.00 

Housing Allowance Project $40,000.00 

Massachusetts Coalition For The Homeless $40,000.00 



State Total $0.00 $100,000.00 



MD 

City of Baltimore $10,000.00 

Hidtown Churches Community Association, Inc. $25,000.00 

People Lacking Ample Shelter and Employment $50,000.00 

State Total $0.00 $85,000.00 



MH 

City of Saint Paul $10,000.00 
Office of the Mayor 

Elim Transitional Housing $75,000.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC* ALLOCATIONS 

To -Date by state Ju i y 2 i, i 98 6 

State 

Organization Given 1985 Given 1986 

Minnesota Coalition for the Homeless 

State Total $0.00 ~~ issJoOoToO 



KO 

City of Kansas city 

Urban Community Services Department 

City of Saint Louis 
Department of Welfare 

Missouri Rural Crisis center 



State Total 



$0.00 



$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$5,000.00 
$25,000.00 



MS 

Tunica Development Fund, inc. 



$150,000.00 



NJ 

ApostCe? House 

c/o Elizabeth Coalition for the Homeless 

City of Trenton 

Department of Health and Human Services 

Elizabeth Coalition for the Homeless 



$20,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 
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USA .FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

To Date by State July 21, 1986 



State 

Organization Given 1985 Given 1986 



c/o Michael Fabricant 

NJ 

Eva*s Kitchen $12,000.00 
c/o Anne Christensen 

Interfaith Council of Union County $12,000.00 
c/o Anne M. Christensen 

Light House Temple $4,000.00 
c/o , Elizabeth Coalition for the Koseless 

Morris Shelter $10,000.00 
c/o Anne M. Christensen 

Rural Development Corporation $17,000.00 
c/o Anne M. Christensen 

saint Elizabeth Seton House $10,000.00 
c/o Anne b. Christensen 

Saint Francis Heme of Hoboken $12,500.00 
c/o Anne M. Christensen 

Saint Joseph's Social Service Center $11,000.00 
c/o Elizabeth Coalition for the Homeless 

Saint Roccos $21,000.00 
c/o Elizabeth Coalition for the Hone less 

salvation Amy shelter $11,000.00 
c/o Elizabeth Coalition for the Homeless 

Square Meal $12,000.00 
c/o Ann M. Christensen 

United Communities Corporation $8,000.00 
c/o Elizabeth Coalition for the Homeless 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

To Date by state Ju i y 21# 1986 



state 

Organization Given 1985 Given 1986 

^BreaJc keys froa prior page) ~ ~~ 
United Coaaunities CcrporationCenter 

State Total $0.00 $180^500^00 



Barrett House 
c/o Sally KcCabe Dept. of Huaan Services 




$7,000.00 


Community Action Agency of Dona Ana County 
c/o Sally KcCabe Dept. of Hunan Services 




$20,000.00 


Project share 
c/o Sally KcCabe Dept. of Huaan Services 




$2,000.00 


Saint Martin's Hospitality 

C/o sally KcCabe Dept. of Huaan services 




$21,000.00 


San Juan Council of Coaaunity Agencies 
c/o sally KcCabe Dept. of Huaan services 




$30,000.00 


State Total 


$0.00 


$80,000.00 



NY 

Capitol District Traveler's Aid 

c/o National Coalition for the Hoaeless $5,000.00 

City of New York 

Policy and Prograa Developaent $10,000.00 
Dwelling Place 

_____ $12,400.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 
To Date by State 



July 21, 1986 



State 



Organization 



Given 1985 



Given 1986 



c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

NY 

Grand Central Feeding Program 

c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

Interfaith Partnership for the Homeless 
c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

Joseph's House 

c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

My Brother's Place 

c/o National Coalition -or the Homeless 

Nazareth Homos 

c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

Our Lady of Comfort 

c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

Paraclete Foundation 

c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

Partnership For The Homeless 

Saint Charles Lvanga House 

c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

South Presbyterian Church 

c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

Star of the Sea 

c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 

Unity House Street Ministry 

c/o National Coalition for the Homeless 



$5,000.00 

$5,000.00 

$5,000.00 

$12,400.00 

$12,000.00 

$5,000.00 

$12,400.00 

$49,000.00 
$5,000.00 

$3,000.00 

$12,400.00 

$5,000.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

To Date by state July 21/ 1986 



State 

Organization G i ven 1985 Given lg86 

(Break keys from prior page) —————— 

NY 

Unity House street Minis tryshe Homeless 

State Total $0.00 $158,600.00 



OH 

City of Cincinnati 

City of Dayton 

City of Toledo 
Department of Community Development 

Friends of the Homeless 

Over-the-Rhine Housing Network 



$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 

$40,000.00 
$100,000.00 



State Total $o.00 $170,000.00 



OR 

Bumside Community council _ 

$40,000.00 

Bumside Projects, mc. <An _ _ _ « _ 

$40,000.00 

City of Portland 

Office of the Mayor $10,000.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

To Date by State July 21, 1986 



State 

Organization Given 1985 Given 1986 



(Break keys from prior page) 
OR 

City of Portlands, Inc.cil 

State Total $0.00 $90,000.00 



City of Philadelphia 
Office of tho Mayor 

City of Pittsburgh 
Office of the Mayor 

Coanitteo for Dignity & Fairness for the 
Homeless 

Homestead Unemployed Center 
Rainbow Kitchen 

Jubileo Association Inc. 



State Total 



$0.00 



$10,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$60,000.00 
$10,000.00 
$12,000.00 
$102,000.00 



SC 

City of Charleston 



$10,000.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 
To Date by state 



July 21, 1986 



Stat* 



Organization 



Given 1985 Given 1986 



City of Knoxviilo 
Office of the Mayor 

TN 

'city of Menphis 

Office of the Mayor 



$10,000.00 



$10,000.00 



State Total 



$0.00 $20,000.00 



TX 

City of Dallao $10,000.00 

City of Toxarkana $1,000.00 

City of Wichita Falle $10,000.00 
Office of the Mayor 

CoEfflon Ground Coxsaunity Economic Dovelopnent $100,000.00 
Corporation 

Texas Cent or for Inair,rant Legal Assistance $50,000.00 

State Total $0.00 $171,000.00 



VA 

Daily Planet $26,668.00 

Esergency Shelter, inc. $26,666.00 

Grace House $26,666.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 
To Date by Stat* 



July 21, 1986 



Organization 



Glvon 1985 



Given 1986 



(Break kays froa prior pago) 
VA 

Grace Housohelter, Inc. 



State Total 



$0.00 



$80,000.00 



VT 

Burlington Eaergoncy shelter 
c/o J anas Rader 

Chittenden Eaergoncy Food Sholf 
c/o Jaaoo Rader 

Coaaunity Health center 
c/o Jaaos Rader 

Good Saaaritan House 
c/o Jaaes Rader 

Hobo stead/Green Mountain 
c/o Jaaos Rader 

Housing Assistance Prograa 
c/o Jaaos Rader 

John H. Grahaa Eaorgency sholtor 
c/o Jaaoo Rader 

Momingsldo Houso 
c/o Janes Rader 

Kev Horizons for Now Haapshire 
c/o Jaaes Rader 

Streotvorkor Prograa 
c/o Jaaes Rader 



$6,000.00 
$3,500.00 
$2,000.00 
$5,870.00 
$5,750.00 
$5,700.00 
$5,750.00 
$3,700.00 
$7,500.00 
$7,480.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 
To Date by Stato 



July 21, 1986 



Stato 



organization 



GiVon 1985 



Given 1986 



VT 

Twenty four Hour club 
c/o Janes Rader 

Waystation 

c/o Jasos Rader 

Wilson Hotel 
c/o Jaaea Radar 

Hosen Helping Battered Hoaon 
c/o ja&os Rader 



$7,000.00 
$3,000.00 
$6,000.00 
$5,750.00 



Stato Total 



$0.00 



$75,000.00 



HA 

Washington stato coalition for the Hoaoless 



$50,000.00 



wi 

Coalition for Co&sunity Hoalth caro 
c/o coaaunity Advocates 



$40,000.00 



wv 



Ba 5"°" Hou " . $5,000.00 
c/o Jases Lot/is 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOXESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

To Dato by stnto July 21, 1986 



Stat* 

Organization Given 1985 Given 1986 



HV 

Berkley County Coalition for the Hoxaoloos $21,000.00 
c/o Jaafts Lewie 

City Mission $5,000.00 
c/o Janes Levis 

Genoa Cosxunity Services $6,000.00 
c/o Jeses Levis 

House of the Carpenter $4,000.00 
c/o Jases Levis 

Ro&ero House $5,000.00 
c/o Jases Levis 

Tug Valley Recovory Conter $23,000.00 
Vest Virginia Coalition for the Honeless 

Vest Virginia Coalition for the Homeless $11,000,00 
c/o Jesse Levis 



Stato Total $0.00 $80,000.00 



Wyosing Coalition for the Hoaeless $40,000.00 
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USA FOR AFRICA DOMESTIC ALLOCATIONS 

TO Date .by stata" July 21, 1986 



Organization Given 1985 Given 1986 



Grand Total $XX,000.00 $3,904,060.00 
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NEWS 
RELEASE 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



July 9, 1986 



Contact: Dave Fulton 

Kaye Cocper-Mead 



Hands Across America 
(213)556-1812 



USA FOR AFRICA ANNOUNCES DOMESTIC TASK FORCE 

LOS ANGELES — - Taking the first formal steps towards the distribution 
of the proceeds from Hands Across America, USA for Africa/Hands 
Across America has announced the formation of a Domestic Task Force 
to work in conjunction with the foundation. 

Hands Across America, which took place on May 25, 1986, has 
raised a total of 541,650,083 in both contributions and outstanding 
pledges as of July 7. An estimated seven million people participated 
in the event across the entire United States. 

The Domestic Task Force is made up of 37 individuals mvol\ d 
with the issues of hunger and homelessness representing local, 
regional and national organizations and agencies. Twenty-seven 
members of the Domestic Task Force are also geographically 
representative of the country, representing one of nine regions, 
while the remaining ten will serve as national representatives. 
(A conplete list of Domestic Task Force members is attached.) 

Tne major role of the Domestic Task Force will be to help 
refine and finalize the process of domestic grant funding for 
Hands Across America/USA for Africa. This will involve recommendmc 
final funding guidelines, assessing incoming proposals from service 
providers, and most importantly, working with agencies and 
organizations in their respective regions to maximize the available 
funds from Hands Across America/USA for Africa. Their input will 
be used by the USA for Africa Board of Directors in making the 



Hfc E «to»toBBft»»2049CenturyP^EastS^ 
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USA FOR AFRICA ANNOUNCES OTF 
22 22222222 2 222 

final determination of grant recipients. The first meeting of 
the Domestic Task Force is scheduled for July 22-23 in to* Angeles. 

"I am both proud and pleased that we were able to get such 
highly regarded individuals to work with us,- said Xen Kragen, 
Board President of USA for Africa and Hands Across America 
Project Organizer. -Their willingness to help is another step 
forward in our collective responsibility to deal with the issues 
of hunger and hopelessness." 

Marty Rogol, executive director, USA for Africa, describes 
the Domestic Task Force as an advisory body whose input will be . 
used for long-range involvement and direction for the foundation. 

"With limited funds to combat these problems, the Domestic 
Task Force will help USA for Africa maximize its efforts on both 
a national and regional level," notes Rogol. 

The book, -Hands Across America,- has just been published by 
Pocket Books, «nd is available in bookstores across the country 
for $7.95. AH profits fzOQ the book will go to the Hands Across 
America fund. 

Donations for Hands Across America are still being accepted 
by calling toll-free 1-800-USA-9000 or writing Hands Across 
Anerica, 7707 American Ave., Marshfield, Wisconsin 54472. 
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USA FOR AFRICA 
DOMESTIC TASK FORCE 



NAME 



AFFILIATION 



Recion One 
(KE/NH/VT/MA/CT/RI) 



Dr. Larry Brown 
Cambridge , Mass. 

Hark wmne 
Hartford, Ct. 



Cheryl Rivers 
Brandon, Vermont 



Harvard Pnysiciar.'s Tas 
Force. 



E.D. Hartford Food Sysz 
Member , Conn. Coaliticr. 
Against Hunger. 



Legislative advocate fc 
tne Low income Advocacy 
Council. 



Recion Two 
(NY/NJ) 



Assemblyman Bob Franks State Legislator. 
New Providence, K.J. 

Diane Morales Dpty Manhattar. 3orougr. 

New York, N. Y. President. 

Pam Greene Director, Food For Surv 

New York, N.Y. food bank. 



Recion Three 

(PA/OH/KY/DC/WV/VA/MD/DE) 



Frank Mont 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marvin Smith 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Virginia Beverly 
Baltimore, Maryland 



United Steelworkers 
America food banks. 



Development Director. 
Over-the-Rhme Housir 



Emergency Services 
Coordinator, Maryland 
Committee. 



Reoion Four 

(GA/FLA/MISS/TN/AL/SC/NC) 



Rims Barber 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Sophia Bracey-Harris 
Montgomery, Alabama 



Robert Everett 
Nashville, Tennessee 



Mississippi Chiicrer. ' s 
I>2 fer.se Fund. 

Co-Director, Federatisr. - 
Child Care Centers cf 
Alabama: founder, Aiaza 
Black Women's Leaders.*. i 
and Economic Developms.v 
Project. 

Co-Chair of Nashville 
Communities Organized f 
Progress. 



-more- 
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USA FOR AFRICA 

DOMESTIC TASK FORCE Icont.) 



Recion Five 
(XLL/KI/KN'/KI/JN'/IA) 



AFFILIATION 



Councilman Jus Sheibal 
St. Paul, Minnesota 



Betty Banks 

Kadi son. Wisconsin 



Charlie Jones 
Chicago, Illinois 



Chair* Committee on Poverty 
and Hopelessness for the 
League of Cities: St. Paul 
City Councilman. 

Board Member, Wisconsin 
Coalition for Advocacy: 
staff, Women's Transit 
Authority, 



Executive Director, 
Justice Program. 



Food 



Recion Six 

(TX/NM/LA/ARK/KS/OK/KO) 



Susan DeKarco 
Austin. Texas 



Freddie Nixon 
Batesville, Arkansas 



Veiia Silva-Garcia 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Recion Seven 
(COL/SD/ND/NB/KT/WY/UT) 



Paul Carpi no 
Helena. Montana 



TIt Gaigo 

Martin, South Dakota 



Lorraine Garcia 
Denver. Colorado 



Former staff of the 

Texas Dept. of Agriculture. 

Consultant, the Heifer 
Project which sends 
livestock to underdeveloped 
countries: nember. Arkansas 
Interfaith Council. 

NK HAA State Director, now 
Southwest Regional Director* 
National Council of Churches 



Director. LIGHT, a 
lov-income grassroots 
group; former CAP Director; 
founder. Western Action. 

Editor and Publisher, 
LAX OTA Tines, a Native 
American paper with 
circulation on all South 
Dakota* North Dakota, and 
Nebraska Reservations as 
well as other parts of the 
country . 

Denver American Friends 
Service Committee. 



Recion Eiaht 
(CA/NV/AZ/HA) 



John Driggs 
Phoenix. Arizona 

Doris Blocn 

Los Angeles. Calif. 

Barbara Cross 
Richmond, Calif. 



CEO Western Savings; Past 
Chair* Second Harvest. 

E.D., Cor.jsunity Food 
Resources 

Director, west County 
(Contra Costa) Community 
Mental Health Center. 
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USA FOR AFRICA 

DOMESTIC TASK FORCE (cont.) 



AFFILIATION 



Region Nine 
(OR/WA/ID/AX) 



Christine Pratt-Marsten National Anti-Hunger 
Seattle, Washington 



Jean Denaster 
Portland, Oregon 

Wanda Michaelson 
Boise, Idaho 



Coalition. 

Director, Burnside 
Projects. 

Director, Idaho Hunger 
Action Council. 



National Representatives 



Marge Gates 

New York, New York 

Ed Block 
Washington, D.C. 



National Director, Girl' 
Clubs of America. 

Director, National Assn. 
Cosaunity Action Agency 
Directors. 



of 



Bob Grecnstein 
Washington, D.C. 

Reverend Bill Howard 
Trenton, New Jersey 



Director, Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities. 

Past President, National 
Council of Churches; Past 
President, National Rainbow 
Coalition. 



Billye Avery 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Ron Pollock 
Washington, D.C. 

Barbara Gothard 
Miaai, Florida 

Susan aaker 
Washington, D.C. 

Lalo Dclgado 
Denver, Colorado 

Dr. David Rush 
New York, N.Y. 



Executive Director, 
National Black Worsen* s 
Health Project. 

Z.D., villers Foundation. 



Director , Cossaunity 
Relations for Burger King. 

Advocate for hoiaeless. 



Formerly with the Colorado 
Migrant Council; poet. 

MD, Prof, of Pediatrics and 
OB/GYN at Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine at 
Yeshiva University. 



Mill! 
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July, 1986 



HANDS ACROSS AM ERICA/USA FOR AFRICA GENERAL INFORMATION 

WHAT IS THE CONNECTION BETWEEN USA FOR AFRICA AND HANDS ACROSS AMERICA? 

USA , f °f ft H rica ^ S a . non Profit organization/ foundation established in 
early 1985 to distribute the revenues from the record "We Are the 
World and related merchandise. Ninety percent of the monies from 
this project have gone to assist African relief efforts as well as 
rf?2w«f!! ^ v ^ lopi ? ent Projects. Ten percent of the funds have been 
disbursed to American service providers involved with hunger and 
homelessness in the United States. To date, the "We Are the World- 
project has raised over $45 million. 

Hands Across America is the second project of USA for Africa with 
all of the funds going to combat hunger and homele.ssness in the 
United States. An estimated seven million people across the entire 
nation took part in Hands Across America on May 25, 1986. 

CAN I STILL MAKE A DONATION TO HANDS ACROSS AMERICA, AND IF SO, HOW? 

Hands Across America will continue to accept contributions for the 
duration of 1986. People wanting to make a donation can write to 
Hands Across America, 7707 American Ave., Marshfield, Wisconsin, 
54472 or call toll-free 1-800-USA-9000 to make a donation or pledge. 

HOW MUCH MONEY HAS BEEN RAISED BY HANDS ACROSS AMERICA? 

^Lh f h^^ ? ' 3 total ° f * 41 ' 650 ' 083 in both outstanding pledges and 
cash has been received. A total of $33,130,946 m cash has already 
5SSiS C S 1Ve 2 Whl J G an add f tional 58,519,137 m pledges has been * 

s?m ESS. tn na ^° nS „?° n !? lnU ? ^° COme ln ' and Hands 9 Across America 
still holds to its goal of raising at least $50 million. 

WHAT ARE THE EXPENSES OF HANDS ACROSS AMERICA? 

The final accounting of expenses is still being tabulated, but the 
nn^f GS t0 datG arG a PP ro * iroa *:ely 516-17 million, including both 
operating expenses and the cost of the response fulfillment system 
(i.e. telemarketing, T-shirts, etc.). * 

HAWSteROSSAMBr >2049Centur y Park East* Suite 5040, Los Angetes, CA 90067 (213)556-1812 
T .■akeaptedgeandjointheline.call 1-800-USA90O0 
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HOW WILL FUNDS FROM HANDS ACROSS AMERICA BE SPENT? 

» 

All of the money raised by Hands Across America will be used to 
combat hunger and hopelessness in the United States. Sixty percent 
of the funds are designated for emergency relief and support of 
existing programs while 40 percent will be. allocated to new and 
innovative programs which seek to find permanent solutions to 
these problems. 

WHEN WILL THE MONEY BE DISTRIBUTED? 

Grant funding guidelines and application forms will be available 
after August 1, and the first distribution of money is expected 
by mid-fall. 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE FOR HANDS ACROSS AMERICA FUNDS AND HOW MAY I APPLY? 

A nonprofit organization may request guidelines and an application 

form by calling (213)277-3248 or writing to USA for Africa, 

P.O. Box 67630, Los Angeles, California, 90067. Proposals will be 

reviewed only if they are submitted on the USA for Africa application 

form. 

WHO WILL REVIEW THE PROPOSALS? 

Applications from nonprofit organizations seeking grants will be 
examined by a consulting review board at USA for Africa. A Domestic 
Task Force, made up of 37 individuals involved with the issues of 
hunger and homelessness, will be involved in the reviewing process 
along with USA for Africa staff members. Final approval of application 
will be made by the Board of Directors of USA for Africa. 

HOW WERE THE DOMESTIC TASK FORCE MEMBERS SELECTED? 

The Domestic Task Force is comprised of 37 people involved with the 
issues of hunger and homelessness on a day-to-day basis. Ten members 
of the DTF are national representatives while the remaining 27 
represent nine regions across the United States. The selection 
process included referrals from Hands Across America and USA for 
Africa staff members as well as input from other leaders involved 
in the issues of hunger and homelessness. 

HOW CAN I GET INVOLVED WITH A LOCAL FOOD BANK, SHELTER OR SOUP KITCHEN? 

In nearly every community across the country, there are local service 
providers that are in need of donations and volunteer support. In 
the yellow pages of the local telephone book, there should be 
agencies and organizations listed under the heading of "Human 
Services Organizations." 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

June 10, 1986 

Contact: Dave Fulton 

Rands Acro«< America 
(213)556-1812 

HANDS ACROSS AMERICA CONTINUES TO GENERATE PUBLIC RESPONSE 

LOS ANGELES — Two week. .fter the remarkable public re.pon.e 
to Hand, Acro .. ^ Ilca „„ My M 0rg4ni2er> bfllieve ^ 

of the three major goal. h . v . been met with hopea that the 
third will be achieved l.t.r thi. suaaer . , Ifc9 following u 
«n update on the atatu. of H .„d. Across America a, of June 9 
1986. 

Originally at.t.d, the priBal:y goal „ Qf ^ 
were three-fold: 1, To incre4 „ public ^ ^ ^ 

of hunger and ho„.l.„„,„ in the 0nited ^ ^ 

momentum for further action by communitie, .„d group, .cro.. 
the country, 2, To r.i.e ,50 million to combat hunger a'nd 
ho»el...„... in Amaric. 4 „d 3» To form a «,1S 2 Bile huMn Unk 
from the Atlantic to Pacific Oceans. 

First, media coverage of the event, and nore iBport(lntly( 
of the is, ues h „ been extensive. Radi f tolevision and pfint 
combmed to make Hands Across America a„ d tho isaues , M news 
item, especially in the days Mediately preceding and following 
the May 25 event. For examples 

— One major television network aired a five-part series on 
hunger and hopelessness. 

— A national weekly news magazine featured two pages on Hands 
Across Africa and an additional four pages about the issues. 



^TJl? 049 . 0 ^ y ? ,k Eas! ' Su,te ^ Los AngetesCA 90067 (213)556 1812 
To make a pledge and jo.n the ine. caB 1400-USA.9000 
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PUBLIC RESPONSE 
22222222 

— Photos, editorials and news ttoriei on the issues of hunger 
and hbmelessness have been. carried by hundred! of newspapers, 
both on and off the official HAA route. 

— - Thousands of radio stations aired public service announcements 
and initiated prorations* tied to Hands Across America which 
frequently reminded listeners of the purpose of ths event. The 
simulcast of 'We Are The World* and 'Hands Across Africa* on 
March 28 was one particular moment that the nation was focused 
on the project and the issues. 

... News coverage of the event by television also featured 
stories on the hungry and homeless. 

— Front-page headlines such as "Millions Join Hands in Concern 
for Poor" and "Almost 5 million Americans answer the call of 
homeless" reinforced the issues behind Hands Across America. 

"The primary goal of Hands Across America -- even more 
important than the money raised — is continued news coverage of 
the issues," said Ken Kragen, HAA Project Organizer. "The ongoing 
media attention will help to remind the American public that these 
problems will not go away without their involvement. I feel that 
May 25 only symbolizes- the beginning of a new age in domestic 
activism." 

with hopes of raising at least $50 million. Hands Across 
America has brought in a gross total of $36,444,533 through 
pledges and contributions as of June 9. To date, $27,824,937 
has been actually received in cash with another $8,619,596 
outstanding in pledget . Donations are still coming in on the 
toll-free number 1-800- JSA-9000, which will be active through 
the remainder of 1986. Other revenue is expected through the 
sales of Hands Across America merchandise, a book about the 
event to be released later this summer, a television special 
and a variety cf continuing corporate programs. 

-more- 
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PUBLIC RESPONSE 
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Several aillion pledge anvalopes were distributed to 
participant© or; the day of tha event, and those' contributions 
are still being received, r -anixers are stilJ urging 
participants from Kay 25 #* r 11 as others willing to help to 
sanrt contributions to: Hand* Across America, 7707 American Avenue, 
Harshfield, Wisconsin 54472. (A route state breakdown o 
participants and donations is attached.) 

"We expected a last-minute surge of people to take part in 
Rands Across America, and that is exactly what happened," said 
Marty Rogol, executive director of USA For Africa. -More than 
601 of the people participating on Kay 25 just showed up, and 
we encourage everyone that had a positive experience on that 
day to make a contribution." 

As of June 9, direct operating expenses, which were budgeted 
as high as $14 million, are actually less than $12 million to 
date. The cost of the response fulfillment system including 
premium merchandise, telemarketing and mailings are estimated 
to add another $4-5 million. 

"It has been pointed out that all of the money „jis3d by 
Hands Across America is merely a fraction of what i> *eded to 
properly deal with these problems," Kragen notes. ?J,at is 
true, and an even more important reason for the people of this 
country to keep the spirit of Hay 25 and stay involved, it's 
not too late for people to send in a donation to Hands Across 
to.«rice as our toll-free number is still in operation." 

With regard to the human link on Kay 25, an estimated 
5,602,960 people took part on the route between Hew York and 
Long Beach with an additional estimated 1.5 million participants 
in the off-route states. 

"Although there were physical gaps in the line, the 
important point is that we were linked in spirit on the issues 
of hunger and honelessness, " Kragen said. 

-more- 
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PUBLIC RESPONSE 
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The true success of Hands Across America is reflected in 
the spirit end energy expressed by the American people on May 25. 
There were literally thousands of stories from that day and here 
are a few examples: 

The family that flew to Missouri from Saudi Arabia to hold 

a faaily reunion on the line. 

— the New Jersey bus driver who saw a gap in the line, stepped 
his bus, filled it with his passengers and then loaded then 
back on and drove off. 

The 30 parapalegi?s in kayaks who linked across Lake Ray 

Hubbard in Texas. 

— - The equivalent of 20% of the population of the state of New 
Mexico that took part on the line. 

The thousands of people who stood in line in the desert areas 

despite the medical warninge and HAA's attempts to close these 
areas. 

While the number of inspirational dramas from May 25 is 
endloss, many of the post-event results carry the same flavor. 
One example is from the HAA Phoenix office where Doug, a project 
volunteer from an area homeless shelter, was featured in a 
newspaper article. One of Doug's former employers saw his 
picture, called to offer him a job and a place to stay. Doug 
is now getting a new start on his life. 

Another unique facet that emerged from Hands Across America 
was t!.e formation ol unlikely coalitions in support of the issues. 
One ?ach partnership is the St. Louis Can Rally which kicked off 
a year-long commitment on May 11. This group merged companies 
like Citibank, McDo.mell Douglas, Rolling Rock Beer, Schnuks 
Grocery Store chain and local media to organize a canned food 
rally and equitable distribution. Schnuks has made a monthly 
commitment to donate 1,000 cans of food for 18 months and 
proceeds from other area events will serve to support the program. 



-more- 
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•As successful •■ Kay 25 wa,, there it still a greet dta i 
left to be done,* Kr*?en says. . Ihe st . Can Rall; i§ a 

perfect example of how people end organization, can combine their 
effort! to uke a difference in their own community." 

Writing from an America* Armed Forces base in west Germany, 
« woman succinctly summarized the significance of Hand. Across 
America in her life. Describing the emotions she felt while 
preparing a personalized 400-foot Hand. Across America banner 
of handprint. lat«r «ent to the United state., .he wrote: 

•With each handprint made, I experienced an irreplaceable 
feeling X wouldn't trade for the world. The stirred emotion, 
the sense of belonging, to turn to thi outreached hand of a 
f«"ov American on foreign .oil, to be united for .uch a worthy 
cau.e, left me with a very personal feeling of -car fort for hope 
in the future." 

To make a pledge, call toll-free 1-800-USA-9000 or send 
your contribution, to Hand. Aero.. America, 7707 American Avenue, 
Karshfield, Wisconsin 54472. 
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HANDS ACROSS AMERICA ROUTE STATE BREAKDOWN 
PARTICIPANTS / DONATIONS / PLEDGES 
AS OF JUNE 9, 1986 

STATE PARTICIPANTS DONATIONS PLEDGES TOTAL 



ARIZONA 






200. 


000 


$644, 


781 


$213, 


472 


$858, 


253 


ARKANSAS 






350, 


000 


$266, 


027 


$140, 


162 


$406, 


189 


CALIFORNIA 






400, 


000 


$3,156, 


091 


$1,645, 


262 


$4,801, 


353 


DELAWARE 








000 


$278, 


C41 


$74, 


851 


$352, 


892 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




250, 


000 


$177, 


366 


$45, 


064 


$222, 


430 


ILLINOIS 






500, 


000 


$1,356, 


154 


$703, 


357 


$2,059 


511 


INDIANA 






410, 


000 


$490, 


218 


$192, 


890 


$683 


ioe 


5TN1UCKV 






64 


000 


£109, 


237 


$57 


281 


$.\66 


518 


?f DRYLAND 






180 


000 


$966 


481 


$321 


385 


$1,287 


866 


MISSOURI 






220 


coo 


$629 


834 


$119 


377 


$749 


,261 


NEW JERSEY 






iOO 


000 


$2,170 


789 


$854 


475 


$3,025,264 


NEW MEXICO 






238 


'.00 


$344 


476 


$171 


763 


$516 


,239 


NEW YORK 






250 


000 


$1,567 


558 


$8«6 


810 


$2,494 


,368 


OHIO 






401 


960 


$1,880 


047 


$446 


,425 


$2,326 


,472 


PENNSYLVANIA 






571 


,000 


$2,034 


,622 


$737 


,547 


$2,772 


,169 


TENNESSEE 






180 


,ooc 


$185 


*194 


$84 


,573 


$269 


,767 


TEXAS 






620 


,000 


$917 


,207 


$521 


,147 


$1,438 


,354 


02TLINT TOTAL 




5 


,602 


,9*0 














orruNE 


EST 


1 


,500 


,000 


$2,059 


,189 


$1,403 


,756 


$3,462 


,945 


TOTALS 




7 


,102, 960 


$19,233 


,362 


$8,619 


,597 
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KEN KRAGEN: "HANDS ACROSS AMERICA" 



We must become good, plowmen. Hope .s the 
prerequisite of plowing. What sort of farmer r<lows 
the furrow in the autumn but has no hope for the 
spring' So, too, we accomplish nothing without 
hope, without a sure inner hope that a new age is 
about to dawn. Hope'is strength. The energ> in the 
world is equal to the hope in it. And e . en if only a few 
people share such hopes, a power is created which, 
nothing can hold down — it inevitabl) spreads to 
others. 

—Albert Schweitzer 

Hands Across America was clearl) built on hope — a 
hope that the seeds we planted in the fall of 1985 would 
break through the ground, blossom, and bear fruit in the 
spnng of 1986. The harvest certainly* wasn't an easy 
one. This book will give you a glimpse of what went on, 
but the work involved truly defies adequate description. 
Nothing like Hands Across America had ever been done 
before. There were man) moments when we could have 
quit, thrown in the *cwel, but our hope, our belief in 
what we were doing, kept us going. 

Ulnmately, of course," Hands Across America was » 
smashing success. It planted new seeds of. hope r. 
millions of Americans, and delivered a message that t>. 
first step toward eliminanng hunger and homelessnec m 
this country is for each and every one of us to take 
responsibility. 

Bobb) Kennedy said, it best back in the sixties: "I 
thought to myself, 'Somebody should do something 
about that. Somebody should takefbme jction.* Then I 
realized, 'J'm somebody.'" 

The objective of Hands Across America was to im- 
plant in each of us the idea that "I'm somebody who can 
uke action," and that a power will be created that 
nothing can hold down. 

As 1 stood m the Hands Across Amenca line in New 
York's Battery Park on May 25, it was difficult to 
beheve this event, which months before had merely been 
a dream, was now a real'ty. When it was over, when 
millions of Americans bid linked together for fifteen 
minutes of singing and sharing, I could barely take in 
what had just happened. All I knew was what I could see 



in front of me and behind me. Behind was the Statue of 
Liberty, boats full of people cheering and applauding, 
and a fireboat shooting plumes of red, white, and blue 
water into the air. In front of me were several hundred 
people, which was all 1 could sec of the line before it 
turned a corner and ..iaked its way through Manhattan 
and then across the country. 

It wasn't unnl 1 returned to my hotel room with my 
wife, Cathy, to watch television coverage of the event, 
that 1 be, , i to get a real feel for how enormous Hands 
Across America had been, and it was another two days 
before I fully realized that we had done something 
historic 

The full scope of what ^happened on May 25 is still 
sinking in, as I hear more and more about the feelings it 
created, its effect on people, and the subsequent activi- 
ties that arc being generated. One of my favorite stones 
from that day concerns the bus driver in New Jersey 
who was passing by the line when he saw a gap. He 
stopped his bus and made ail of his passengers get off 
and join the line, but there were snll a few empty feet, so 
he took off his belt and stretched it out to fill the 
remaining space. I also love the story about the person 
who was trying unsuccessfully to get through to a 
directory-assistance operator. Finally, after many de* 
la>s, a voice came on and said, MI> Iease hang on — we're 
holding hands." 

Hands Across America was also a noteworthy techno* 
logical achievement. l>, ig computers, television and 
radio, satellites, "electronic mail," and other state-of- 
the-art systems — many of which were donated — the 
project pioneered various communications techniques 
that will be used in the future for voter rcgistrarion, 
pohncal campaigns, fund-raising, direct markeuig, and 
the like. 

Most of all, Hards was defined by the people who 
took part. There were several marriages in the line, as 
well as baptisms and a bar mitzvah. There were the very 
young (a four-month-old baby) and the very old (a 
103 -year-old woman in Arkansas). There were prison 
inmates in New York State; there were the physically 
challenged anc* physically gifted. There were people 
whom the event was designed to help, from the home- 
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less on Skid Row in Los Angeles to Native Americans in 
the Southwestern desert. There were people of all races, 
alp religions, all political persuasions, all sizes and 
abilities. 

Hands Across America turned out to be a tribute to 
American ingenuity, * testament to an indomitable 
national will. In Havre de Grace, Marvknd, a bridge 
over the Susquehanna River was considered unsafe for 
the hnc— so boaters, swimmers, and scuba divers con- 
nected in the water. The spirit of goodwill and good 
humor on that day, the overwhelming sense of unity, are 
something HI never forget. 

I was also very glad to sec that people staged their 
own Hands Across . . . events in places that were not 
on the official route. I have a friend in California who 
was driving through the middle 0 f the state on Highway 
10!, listening to news of what was happening on the 
radio and bemoaning the fact that she hadn't made the 
effort to get to Los Angeles and join the line. Lo and 
behold, right there on the highway, cars began stopping, 
and people got out and joined hands along the road. She 
said that there were more than 80 people in this 
impromptu line, singing along as their car radios blared 
the three songs— "We Are the World," "America the 
Beautiful," and the "Hands Actss America" theme- 
played during the event. 

There were Hands-related gatherings in virtually 
every state, and our estimates arc thai more thai, a 
million and a half people participated in these unofficial, 
oft-the-linc events. There were lines in Anchorage, Ala i- 
ica; Kauai, Hawaii; Florida, Puerto Rico, even Guam 
and Germany. 

FranWy, I had been worried that the media might 
bury u.- before we even had a chance to succeed. We 
were constantly asked about the number of people who 
had j zned up, and when we gave them numbers that 
made it appear is if we would fall short of our goal, they 
began to repon that we were failing. In fact, our own 
research indicated that as many as 60 percent of the 
participants would decide to join the line on the actual 
day. In the end. as national project director Fred Droz 
put it, "The event matched 0 ur predictions— and ex- 
ceeded our expectations." 

Although vast distances {several entire states) were 
filled with hand-holding Americans, there were 0 f 
course gar* in the line. But the physical link-up wasn't 
the most important part. We made the one connection 
that really counted: the connection with the issues 0 f 
hunger and homelessness in America. And the line 
connected in spirit; it made Americans fee! good about 
themselves, and proud of themselves. It's extraordinary 
that fifteen minutes ofstandmgtogeiher, holding hands, 
and singing could be that emononally uplifting, but it 
was. 



As we prepared for May 25, 1 traveled to dozens of 
ciries all across this country. 1 wes very moved by the 
enthusiasm 1 saw— people really wanted to make it 
happen. From Fred Droz and Marty Rogol, USA for 
Africa's executive director, to the Hands staff— whose 
job was roughly equivalent to coordinating several 
presidential campaigns at once— to the thousands of 
local volunteers, the quality 0 f people involved was 
extraordinary. So were the efforts of our corporate 
sponsors, especially principal sponsors Coca-Cola and 
Ciribank, and the scores of celebrities who lent their 
names and support. I'm proud of everyone who worked 
^n Hands Across America, and my heartfelt thanks go 
out to them all. 

1 also want to take this opportunity to remember my 
late friend Harry Chapin, who was the direct inspiration 
for Hands Across America and so many other projects 
to end hunger. I thought of Harry as I stood in the line 
and wished he was there. Harry would have loved this 
event. As much 9% anyone, he would have understood 
how to mobilize it, how to galvanize people into further 
action. He also understood the issues, he had the verbal 
skill- and the charisma, as well as the hard practical 
know-how, to pull it off. Harry Chapin embodied all the 
best qualities needed to realize our goals. 

So Hands Across America was a success. But the truth 
is that even before the event took place, I felt we were 
beginning to accomplish a great deal of what we'd set 
out to do, at least at this stage 0 f the effort. Far more 
significant than the money we have collected is the idea 
of making solunons to these problems a national priori- 
ry again. I saw evidence that this was happening wcelcs 
before the event: Fortune magazine did a two-part series 
on hunger in America; an editorial appeared in the 
national cable television guide; a five-part hunger scries 
ran on the CBS Morning News; and new legislation was 
introduced in Congress to address .hese issues. People 
are talking about and looking at the issue again. I think 
we're stamng to make ending hunger and homeiessncss 
a nanonal imperative. 

There have also been immediate results from the event 
itself. On May 26*. grocers in Los Angeles donated 
several truckioads 0 f food to eight local food banks; 
that food will in turn go to hundreds 0 f chanties. The 
same thmg has been happening in St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, and other cities. 

I've seen results 0 n a smaller scale, too. Outside an 
office in New York where I was doing some interviews, 
there was a man who obviously hves on the street. He 
didn't look very healthy— although he wasn't begging— 
and someone brought him a bag of groceries, while 
others were stopping to say hellc 0 r give him money. 
These aren't long-term solutions, but at least they 
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indicate that we aren't simply Ignoring these people, or 
passing them by. It's a start. 

I hope Hands Across America will help turn all of 
society in that direction. It may not be an answer tnand 
of itself, but it can shape a direction. When you drop a 
pebble into a pond, you can see the ripples spreading 
outward. To me, Hands is a boulder we're thrown into 
the water, and I hope there'll be a ndal wave of activiry 
as a result. 

Three days after the event, I saw a news story about a 
boy in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who had organized his own 
Hands Across . . . line of a little over a mile, and 
collected 52,000 for the local food bank. If a child car. 
take that kind of action, then certainly every aduit can 
do something as well. 

It's rime «> let the pendulum swing away from 
mega-events like Hands and back toward individual and 
community action. It's rime to roll up our sleeves and go 
to work on tie problem. Whether that work entails 
volunteering to help out at your local shelter or food 
bank, picking up a phone or a pen and communicating 
with your elected representative, or writing out a check 
to Hands Across America, everyone has to take some 
action. 



My feeling that no one who stood in that line, no 
one who is reading this book, no cne who has even 
heard about Hands Across America — from the President 
of the United States to a shopkeeper in Denver, Indiana, 
to a bus driver in New Jersey or to a telephone operator 
in Los Angeles— is off the hook now that the event is 
over. We can't simply point to the government and sa>, 
"Hunger in America is your fault." It's everyone's fault 
If government solutions arc necessary, then it's our fault 
for not insisting they be found. If there arc things we can 
do as individuals or as corporations, then it's our fault if 
we don't do them. 

It was on another May 25, a quarter of a century ago, 
that President John F. Kennedy vowed that we would 
put a man on the moon within ten years. And we did it, 
in 1969. It occurs to me that if this country could 
accomplish that remarkable feat in less than a decade, 
there is absolutely no reason we cannot eliminate hun- 
ger and homelessness here in a similar span of rime. 
Hands Across America was the beginning of that effort 
— and if every one of us stays involved, there is no doubt 
that we can finish it. 



(Balance of document is held in the cossittee files.) 
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.Mr. Panetta. Again, I want to thank you for your efforts. .People 
m your business don't have to help. They really don't. And yet, to 
Snfe 9 * at ^Myf 0 * Purposes of getting the public aware 
ol the issue is an extremely valuable thing for you to do. For that 
reajpn I commend you, and commend the others who were part of 
cSf fit li think the great responsibility now is to work with you 
f^f £f u e ™ ^u* 17 to ensure that we can try to get legislation 
enacted, because there is no qu tion in my mind that for all of the 
work you do— and it is tremendous work and it certainly helps 
people-if we can, m fact, enact some of the pieces of legislation 
that we have before us in this bill, that we will impact literally on 
WrTfW^/f 16 "^ m terms of the ability to deal with the prob- 
lem that we are all concerned about. 
Mr. Leland. 

ufS'fef' Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Collins, 
if ^ u * 2 0U Y. erv . much / or your taking extraordinary lengths 
to be here today first and foremost, but also for your continued 
Z2222 m area - Your , leadere hip is invaluable, f know that you 
represent many, many others in the entertainment field who have 
reached superstardom It is important for us in the Congress to see 
that there are people like yourself who will sacrifice your time anr» 
your energies, and m many instances your moneys, to do what you 
™ i 0 ^ 6, ^"SV™ have an appear to the American public that 
we don t necessarily have. Some of us, however, in politics, think 
that we are superstars or celebrities. We try to use that celebrity 
status to raise issues and consciousness. But people love you— 
whether they are Democrats or Republicans, conservative or liber- 
al. You tend to be able to strike vory sensitive chords. That has 
been very, very helpful to us. 

xlTt^J^l t l iat 1 J 10 ?? that - vou ^ y, our colleagues will con- 
tanue^this effort to end this incredible affliction ofour society- 

We have not found, yet, the magic solution here in Congress as 
to how to solve this problem, this omnibus bill that is before us 
5KL» t S! 16 S u measure - I appreciate your admonitions, by 
the way, for those who are for and against this legislation. To those 
who would criticize, and vet don't have alternatives or options 
25m n °t cre ate barriers for those who are striving to end hunger 
problems here m this country. 

iJHSni y ° U - P resence here today is very helpful, and I hope that 
you will encourage more of your colleagues to come forward be- 
cause it means so very very much. 

,,,wJ ght u d 1 that i 1 ^ last. Sunday we had Hands Around Houston 
where we hacUbout 21 1,000 people hold hands around the 610 loop, 
which is considered to be the encirclement of Houston. There was a 
tremendous downpouring of . rain— we had torrential tains Yet 
people were still out there holding hands. It was a beautiful eveni! 
A * e n mone y raised will go to a local food pantry. We raised over 
$4)0,000 and, of course, it was inspn-ed by Hands Across America. I 
SMjT^ttW- 11 * l W e 4 ^-month-old son oiit there the 
VH iif y " 1 f 1 ? 11 ^ 1 ?, 1 mm -% et wet ' but he was out there with me. 
^ went to Dallas witn me to be in Hands Across America. 
™ £J? e ^test «inlls that I have ever felt was knowing that 
some day as an adult, or perhaps sooner, he can recognize what he 
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had done, that he had participated in helping people who couldn't 
necessarily have helped themselves. 

What you have done with the event and your continued efforts, 
again, are most important to all of us, and we just want to urge 
you, in the vernacular of the community from whence I have come, 
to "keep on keeping on." 

Ms. Collins. Thank you, Mr. Leland. I would like to thank you 
for your kind words and just say one thing about fame and about 
participation. Hands Across America was a specific attempt, and it 
worked, to let people .know that each one of us counts, no matter 
how familiar .our face may be-rthat those pairs of hands who be- 
longed to anyone, everyone, the famous, the infamous, count and 
make a difference. You make a difference. I make a difference. 
Every one of us who speaks up on this issue makes a difference. 
When my beloved father, gone so many years, said to me, "You 
always give back. We are given so much, we must give back," 
that's why the country that we live in is so strong and so remarka- 
ble, because we do give back. We must give back. 

I want to thank you. 

Mr. Leland. I am inspired, too, by your invoking the name of 
Harry Chapin, who is our mentor. 
Ms. Collins. Yes, he is. God bless Harry. 
Mr. Leland. Thank you. 
Ms. Collins. Thank you, God bless. 

Mr. Leland [acting chairman]. I would like to now ask our 
second panel to come forward. Ms. Toby Felcher, special assistant 
to the executive director of the Baltimore Commission on Aging 
and Retirement Education. Ms. Felcher works to provide efficient 
services to seniors in the Baltimore area, including congregate 
feeding and home-delivered meals. Ms. Felcher is conversant on the 
positive effect of nutrition assistance programs in minimizing 
health care costs for seniors. Ms. Blanche McPherson— Ms. 
McPherson will accompany Ms. Felcher. She is an 80-year-old par- 
ticipant in Maryland's congregate nutrition program. Thank both 
of you for coming. Ms. Felcher, you may proceed. 

statement of toby felcher, special assistant to the ex- 
ecutive director, baltimore city commission on aging 
and retirement education, accompanied by blanche 
Mcpherson, program participant 

Ms. Felcksr. Mr. Leland, good morning. My name is Toby 
Felcher, l am special assistant to the executive director of the Bal- 
timore City Commission on Aging and Retirement Education. I am 
also second vice president of the National Association of Nutrition 
and. Aging Services Programs, and was director of Baltimore's Con- 
gregate Meals Program for more than 8 years. 

I am please to be here today to testify before the subcommittees 
which are looking into one of the more critical issues facing us 
today: the, need to provide decent, adequate nutrition for our grow- 
ing population or senior citizens to prevent serious health problems 
that result from undernourishment. 
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We are presently reaching only a small percentage of the seniors 
that need our nutrition services, despite the growth nationwide of 
the congregate meals program. 

I^rmg : the past 5 years, even though there has keen a decline in 
real .Federal, dollars in terms of Older Americans Act appropria- 
taonssfor nutrition-services, the actual number of meals provided 
has increased 20 percent— from 188 million meals in 198L to 225 
million meals m 1985. Several factors account for this increase: 
competitive bidding by nutrition projects for meals and equipment, 
consortium buying of supplies whenever possible, purchasing food 
from national commodity processing contractors, utilization of 
bonus dairy commodities, increasing the number of days at nutri- 
tion sites, staff reductions whenever possible, and other good man- 
agement decisions. However, the greatest single factor accounting 
for increased meals is related to the increase in participant dona- 
tions. - . - • 

™S* tio ^l de P^dpant donations increased' from $71 million in 
198rto;$121 million in 1985. This means the seniors, themselves, 
are paymg a great portion of the way. In addressing the problem of 
hunger amorig the -elderly, the continued role of the USDA cash/ 
^^odity program J is 'essential. At present, most nutrition projects 
have elected 5 to receive cash in lieu of commodities— a choice made 
years ago and not unrelated to the items made available tc nutri^ 
tion projects fay 'USDA which were not appropriate for- the elderly. 
xtFxto^T 6 -' , d ^ g /™ e P^t year my national organization, 
NANSP, worked directly with USDA officials to makimize the com- 
SSfJ^ S^. 1 ? Projects 'by increasing the r understanding of 
UbDA programs by pur nutrition projects, and vice versa. 

Although much can be acicdmplished through "wise policymaking 
decisions, there is rib question that if the problem of hunger is to 
be senously addressed, additional funds are definitely necessary. 

Now as for the seniors themselves, and the importance of the 
congregate program, undernutritiori, according to the latest evi- 
dent, may account for a greater portion of illness among elderly 
Americans than had been assumed. Medical concern about under- 
nutrition among the aged is rising as the numbers of elderly climb 
and as surveys, revealhow poorly millions of the seniors eat. 

Geriatric undernutrition inmost common, and most severe among 
the ill, the impoverished, and the isolated. But inadequate nutri- 
tion, which can result from the loss of taste, the side effects of 
drugs, or from depression, as well as from disease and poverty, has 
been found to be.surprisingly prevalent among the affluent as well. 
Scientists uow estimate that anywhere from 15 to, 50 percent of 
Americans, over 65, consume insufficient levels of calories, calcium, 
iron, the, B-complex vitamins, arid.* vitamin CL Diet, is implicated in 
6 of the 10 leading killer diseases, and since nutrition plays a part 
in the treatment of four of the.most prevalent chronic conditions of 
the elderly; cardiovascular disease, cancer, hypertension, and diabe- 
tes, the importance of the nutrition, program for the elderly cannot 
be overstated. 

The- 'elderly are the heaviest users of health services because of a 
greater prevalence of chronic conditions. In a very recent study 
conducted by Arthur Anderson & Associates, international C.P.A.'s, 
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supported by a medical research grant from the Ross Laboratories, 
the following came to light: • - 

One: Poorly nourished elderly hospital patients had three times 
the number of major complications as well-nourished patients. 

Two: Malnourished patients cost hospitalsrmore per patient than 
well-nourished patients. If a complication occurred, the charges for 
hospitalization more than doubled in. the cost of malnourished pa- 
tients. 

Three: Malnourished patients with pneumonia or fractured hips, 
most prevalent among the elderly, stayed 2 days longer,, cost the 
hospitaL$l,160 more per patient, and had charges $2,480 per pa- 
tient more than well-nourished patients. ~ 
. The implications, for the increased costs to Medicare and Medic- 
aid, because of hunger, cannot be discounted. Well-fed older people 
will cost this country fewer dollars in the long run. * 

A recent study of the meals program conducted by Dr. Mary Bess 
Kohrs of the University of Illinois, found that the propam.provid- 
ed more than 70 percent of the RDA for proteins and vitamins A 
and C. Regular participants in the congregate program and home- 
delivered meals program had improved blood levels aind vitamins A 
and C, and none were vitamin A deficient after 3 years in the pro- 
gram. In the nonparticipant control group, 40 percent had low vita- 
min levels, . _> , - 

Socialization is another important factor of the congregate meal 
program. Kohrs reports that for some participants, including re- 
tired laiwyers, judges, and teachers, the program' gave them an op- 
portunity to stay in touch with friends. 

For the elderly person who lives alone and on a limited budget, 
getting a well-balanced diet is a problem. Kohrs also reports that 
those living in poor areas may not have food stores in their neigh- 
borhoods, or are fearful to leave to do their shopping because of 
crime. - 

Congregate and home-delivered^utrition programs for the elder- 
ly are a proven success, and have demonstrated that since 1973. 
These programs significantly improve the nutritional well-being of 
those who participate. The programs are well managed, and very 
well-accepted by tne elderly. We do uot need better programs, but 
rather we need financial support for the programs we now have. 
More funds will help us find the hard to reach elderly and provide 
them with the food and socialization they deserve and so desperate- 
ly need. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Leland. Thank you, Ms..Felcher. Is Ms. McPherson prepared 
to make a statement? 

Ms. Felcher. She has no prepared statement but, I understand, 
is willing to answer any questions that you might have of her. 

Mr. Leland: Very good. 

Let me ask you, Ms. Ffelcher, to please give us a profile or partici- 
pants in the.elderiy nutrition* program. 

Ms. 'Felcher. 1 can speak directly to 'the State of Maryland, be- 
cause we have just completed a very interesting survey, a scientifi- 
cally done survey of our. participants. The average age of a partiri- 

E ant in Maryland is 76 years of age, whose median income is well 
elow the poverty level, who has several chronic conditions, if my 
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memory serves me correctly they found out about the program 
through word of mouth through friends or relatives. 

Mr. Leland. How dp you determine that an individual is eco- 
nomically or socially needy? 

Ms. Felcher. That is:a wonderful question. In Baltimore, we use 
census track. to determine where our, nutrition sites. are placed. We 
have income statistics from the census track, so we believe, and we 
have, found- through-well, you know the Older Americans Act 
there is no means test, so stepping on very^we can't take a means 
test^ nor would we, want to. But from the neighborhoods folks live 
ln^frqm the buddings that they live in, senior highrises, a means 
test is given for that. So we believe that in Baltimore we areserv- 
ing 90. pecent of below. poverty level people. 

Mr. Leland .Let me ask Ms. McPherson-Ms. McPherson, what 
would you do if the land of program that Ms. Felcher has described 
was not there for you to participate in? 

Ms. McPherson. If we weren;t being discriminated against, you 
would find that .some, of the .more .senior citizens, as we are, we 
greatly appreciate anything that is done by you people, and we 
lack an adequate .amount of money to help the elderly people. I am 
myself over 76, 1 am 85 years old. I have been in this program now 
for nearly 11 years. I live alone, I have a small income, that's all— 
Social Security- and I try to live on that. Of course, I cannot have 
a lot of things that other people can.buy with higher incomes, but I 
make do. But with the food programs, I think they are splendidly 
done. But more food, can be supplied for more people. A lot of 
people will not come out because they don't have transportation 
and they cannot walk to the site r they need transportation to take 
them and to take them back home. A lot of them look at it that it 
is charity that they are getting, and they don't want it. . 

Mr. Leland. I know in my city of Houston there are a lot of 
semor citizens who are very proud and don't want to ask.for assist 
ance. They are willing to even suffer because they are so proud. 
How cjm we convince our senior citizens that this is not necessarily 
chanty, but is rather our community helping folks who can't help 
themselves? Do you know how we can do that, how we can con- 
gee them to participate in programs like this? 

Ms. McPherson. Well, you can talk to people, which I have done. 
I have even stopjoed people ptf the street an(f asked" them to partici- 
pate with us and they say, "No, it's charity." 

JJ 1 *- if"^*"" 0 - Have y°u been able" to* convince some of those? 

Ms. McPherson. I have convinced some of them, yes. And I am 
still convincing them. 

Mr, Leland. Some people are shut in and cannot necessarily get 
out to participate m the program. 

Ms. McPherson. Then the program could supply people so that 
they could be brought in and brought back home again— that they 
will get adequate nutrition from it. 

Mr. Leland. Very good. 

Ms. Felcher, we have seen studies indicating particularly low 
*ood btamp Program participation among the eligible elderly. 
What do you cite as major barriers to participation for this seg- 
m l? ?L our Potation? Can you just give us a scenario on. this. 

Ms. Felcher. Of the lack- of use of food stamps? 
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Mr. Leland. Yes. 

Ms. Felcher. Well, there are several reasons: the stigma of using 
food stamps by the elderly is No. 1. The population that we serve 
has had much taken away from them. In many instances pride is 
the last vestige that they have that they can call their own. The 
trip to be certified for food stamps to a large bui^aucratic office 
can be humiliating and demoralising. Questions are asked that, 
perhaps, aren't *oked in the most «ind fashion,, and privacy is in- 
vaded; Use of the food stamps— there is a stigma. 

In 'days gone by at nutrition sites in Baltimore, and I suspect 
around the Nation, there was a real outreach effort of food stamp 
workers to come into nutrition sites and very quietly, in a private 
way, do the paperwork, process the folks to get the food stamps. 
That is no longer done because of the outreach effort that has been 
cutout. 

I think it is a disgrace that the food stamps are available but the 
process for the seniors to receive them is outrageous. We, in Balti- 
more, make a concerted effort to make our participants aware that 
they can, indeed, use the food stamps as their contribution when 
they come to the nutrition site. But even though we do this on a 
regular basis, there is still a hesitancy on the part of the seniors 
themselves. 

I would propose^-and I don't know the emphasis of the food 
stamp process— that there would be a separate and apart intake for 
a senior citizen that would eliminate much of the redtape, and 
then I think you would see a change in attitudes. It is not going to 
be done overnight. But it is criminal that food stamps are not used. 

Once the seniors go through the whole process that is set up 
now, they are eligible for 5 dollars' worth of food stamps. Ms. 
McPherson and I were discussing that on the train coming over. 
She had some thoughts about that. You might want to ask her that 
question, too. 

Mr. Leland. Ms. McPherson, would you like to give us some com- 
ments about that? 

Ms. McPherson. Well, as far as the food stamps are concerned, I 
think there is a lot of people that shouldn't be getting them. If you, 
yourself, went around to the markets and saw the ones that do get 
the food stamps, they are living.really on the high profits of it. You 
see others behind them with just a few things in their baskets that 
they can just possibly afford. Some, of them sometimes don't have a 
bill at the counter when they go to pay for it, it is less than $5; 
whereas others ahead of them are paying $100 for things in food 
stamps. It is very, very unfair. 

I've talked to some of our citizens at the site center, some of 
them have been reduced to $5 in food stamps. It is being taken 
away from the poorer people and given to those that really don't 
need it. . 

Mr. Leland. Well, Ms. McPherson, I realize that might be the 
case in some areas, but we have discovered that this occurrence is 
rather low in incidence, and that is not necessarily the people who 
are on food stamps who we should compare in terms of the quanti- 
ties, but rather to what extent it is that we can expand or extend 
the Food Stamp Program in order to bring more people in. 
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There are many, many people who don't receive any benefits for 
various and sundry reasons, many of those have been discussed 
earlier today. 

Let me ask you, Ms. Felcher„how long is the current waiting list 

Mopfc^ m y u °, ur are . a? We telked with Ms. 

McPherson earlier about the problems with people who are shut in 
and whocan't get out to goto different programs. 

Ms. Felcheb. I can only address the Baltimore area, right now, 
because I don't have the other facts right in front of me. Expending 
on the neighlwrhood that the person is in and the operations^ the 
kitehens— whether they have sufficient volunteers-in many in- 
stances itM almost mimediate, but there are other instances where 
it could be. a week to 10 days, and that is too long to be hungry, 
especially when you are being discharged from a hospital. 

Mr Leland. Current law requires that Social Security offices 
provide Supplemental Security Income-SSI-beneficiaries with in- 
formation on applying for Food Stamp Program benefits. How well 
isthBuformation service carried out in Baltimore offices? 

Ms. Felcheb. Well, I don't have, again, the statistics right before 
me but it is my understanding that a very small percentage of el- 
derly who are eligible for SSI in the city are actually receiving it 
because they don't Know. Again, I want to go back to the days 
when we used to, have outreach workers come into the nutrition 
sites to make them aware of the services that are available. That is 
cut oKtaIly Pemng ' outreach efforts have been cut back or 

tJ£ t J JBMSDm & im McPherson raised an interesting question about 
food stamp recipients. Let me ask you about seniors who are eligi- 
ble for nutrition benefits other than food stamps. Should the elder- 
ly nutrition program be means tested? 

That'sa difficult question, I know. It is a loaded question. 

Ms. Felcheb. It is a loaded question. It is loaded. I have been in 
the aging network for more than 14 years now, and early in my 
career I would have said-and I have said-the minute they start 
meazs testing the nutrition program is when I walk away. With all 
the limited resources that we are facing now I am not saying that 
there are people who don't deserve the program, but if we are 
going to get down to only the hungry can walk into this site, then, 
of course, I would say that should go on.,But I have real problems 
with who is economically at need and who is socially at need. I 
have seen people with money come into the sites who are spiritual- 
JL m S 10Un ? hed ' X , have great problems with means testing 

fh£ LWiT'n Lpok » y ? u ve ? ot monev ' 80 vou can'* come into 
this site. Rockefellers could need the socialization that goes on at 
that nutrition site. 

I think I am going to say to you that I don't ever want to see the 
nutrition project means tested unless dollars are so short that 
people are actually begging for food. That would be my answer. 

Mr. Leland. Mavbe we should get the Rockefellers to participate. 

Ms. Felcheb: I think that is a terrific idea. 

Mr. Leland I should not hone in on the Rockefellers, but all of 
those people who are rich like the Rockefellers ought to participate 
m thermograms. Maybe then they could understand the need to 
contribute even more money. 
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Ms. Felcher. Amen to that. 

Mr. Leland. Let's talk about increased demand for nutrition 
services and the effect of DRG implementation. What changes in 
demand are you seeing as a result of Medicare's cost-cutting ef- 
forts? 

Ms. Felcher. Across the Nation, home delivered, first, and then 
congregate programs, are feeling the effects of people being dis- 
charged from hospitals quicker and sicker. It has, in some areas, 
reached crisis proportions. Home deliver programs are being taxed 
to the hilt. We have been static funded for thejast 3 years or 
longer, so that we are seeing more and more people coming into 
the nutrition programs, whether it is home delivered or congregate. 

What we have found in Baltimore is that, though we don't have 
DRG's, we have a waiver. We still have a cost containment pro- 
gram in Baltimore. People are discharged from the hospital and go 
right on to the home delivery component, and then 3 or 4 days — 
because they are still not well enough to cook for themselves, well 
enough to leave the house but not well enough to shop— are finding 
their ways to the nutrition program. 

We have opened, in Baltimore, in the last 6 months six new nu- 
trition sites, plus we have expanded our breakfast program by one- 
third in the last year. All, again, with static funding. What has 
happened in Baltimore is that where I once had a staff of 125 
people, we are now down to 30 people running a much larger pro- 
gram, and that is how we are doing it in Baltimore. 

Mr. Leland. In our discussions about the Rockefellers 

Ms. Felcher. Sorry I did that to you. 

Mr. Leland. No, that's OK. I think it is a point well made. 

There are people who can afford to contribute to programs like 
those in which you are involved. In your experience do you find 
this pressure to contribute toads to discourage people from attend- 
ing the meal site? 

Ms. Felcher. That is o:.ie of my great concerns. When I read to 
you the statistics of how much more participants are contributing, 
my concern is that the very folks that we need to reach are the 
folks we turn off when we keep saying give more, give more, give 
more. It is well documented in Baltimore, and I believe across the 
Nation, that the. minute you start arm-twisting for more-money is 
the very minute attendance drops. I can tell you a story of a person 
who called me personally that lived in a senior highrise. She was 
in tears. When I asked her what was wrong she responded, "It's 
the end of the month, I don't have any money, I need the program, 
but I am s being pressured into putting something into the envelope. 
Can't I give something when Tget my check?" 

That is one person who had enough courage to call me and say 
that that was going on. I really get very anxious when I hear the 
directives coming from AOA saying, "give more, get your partici- 
pants to give more." At the same time their Medicare expenses are 
rising, their medical expenses are rising, their prescriptions are 
rising, their rent is rising, their bills are rising. The seniors that 
participate in our programs are anxious to give something. They 
don't want a free lunch, but there comes a point when they just 
don't have it. Should they be denied to eat? Their pride is the 
greatest thing that they have. When we open up those contribution 
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envelopes sometimes we will find religious metals, we will find bus 
tokens, we found buttons. They want to give if they have it. They 
want to give. J 

Mr. Leland. Let's talk about * "asportation a little bit. How do 
transportation and other supportive. services fit into planning for 
food services for our senior citizens? 

Ms. Feloter. Well, to get many of the seniors to the sii/s we 
need to have transportation, eloquently described by Ms. McPher- 
son. 

In Baltimore I have 75 nutrition sites. I hava 14 of the sites who 
receive limited transportation. That says something right there. 
We are losing a lot of people because we can't, get the transporta- 
tion. 

Social Service supportive services are to be found at nutrition 
sites, so all kinds of information could be gleaned and could be 
gathered if folks could get to those nutrition sites. We do health 
screenings there, we do information referral, we will help people 
fill out food stamp requests, we will help folks fill out requests for 
bus passes to ride the MTA in Baltimore. But if they can't get 
there, they can't know what is available to them. 

Mr. Leland. How is your project funded? 

Ms. Fklcher. Our money comes from AOA, to the State Office on 
Aging, to the Balitmore City Commission on Aging, and just recent- 
ly, tins year the Maryland State Legislature, I am proud to say, for 
the first time, found $400,000 to distribute statewide. That was 
really— since I have been in the program for so long I felt that was 
a real coup. Our message is being heard— limited, but it is being 
heard. 

Mr. Leland. To what extent do you think private efforts like the 
event that was just recently held, Hands Across America, have 
really heightened the interest of people to come forth and try to 
lean on State legislatures, local city councils, county commission- 
ers, and even the Federal Government, to support efforts like those 
m which you are involved? 

Ms. Felcher. Any publicity is helpful as long as the word gets 
out that there are folks that are hungry, and who need the serv- 
ices, it goes a long way. I don't know that elderly nutrition is going 
to see any of that money, but just making the public aware that 
there are hungry people out there, through no fault of their own— I 
think that goes a long way. 

Mr. Leland. Do you participate in the Federal Commodity Food 
Processing Programs at all? 

Ms. Felcher. In Baltimore we cash out. Most of the projects 
across the country cash out rather than receiving commodities for 
the programs. Now, elderly nutrition can get.the commodity cheese 
and butter and that kind of thing. But most recently the guidelines 
for receiving those bonus products have been so stringent— and I 
believe m many respects very demeaning, for a senior to have to 
come in and say, "Well, I am very poor. Please give me food," or 
wait m line for hours to receive 5 pounds of cheese. We are not 
really mvolved with that at the nutrition sites because we really 
respec. the dignity of the seniors that we serve. There are other 
places m Baltimore that are doing it, and the highrises are doing 
it. But to ask a senior how much money they make a month and 
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prove it does something to me, and I just — dignity is my guideline 
in what I do. 

Mr. Leland. You should be commended for using that as your 
guideline. I appreciate that. 

One last question. In drafting the Hunger Relief Act, we were 
particularly interested in recommended program improvements 
which would help extend independent living opportunities for sen- 
iors. Based on your experience with seniors in nutrition programs, 
how can we best achieve this goal? 

Ms. Felcher. We are in desperate need of funds to do outreach 
into the community. We did that in the early days and were very 
successful. We believe that we are losing folks falling between the 
cracks because they are not aware of our program. We need funds 
to go door to door, to go back to the community and say we are 
here, we are available, we would like to open new sites in your 
community. It takes money to do that. Right now almost all of our 
dollars are going just to buy meals. Staff across the Nation is at 
minimal levels. We need to go back and start again like we did in 



Mr. Leland. Very good. Ms. Felcher, you have been very gra- 
cious. We thank you very much. 

Ms. McPherson, thank you very much. It is very important for 
people like yourself who are involved in programs like this to come 
foward and give us your insight 
We really appreciate your being here. 
Thank you very much. 

Ms. Felcher. It has been my pleasure. Thank you. 
Ms. McPherson. Thank you. 

Mr. Leland. The Chair is going to take the prerogative of recess- 
ing the hearing until 1:30. I apologize for the imposition on those 
witnesses and the auditors of this committee hearing for the break. 

Thank you very much. 

[Recess taken.] 



Mr. Owens [acting chairman]. The hearing on the Hunger Relief 
Act of 19S6, H.R. 4990, will hereby reconvene. 

This p ^nel is the third panel of the hearing. 

There has been increasing interest in and concern about the 
problem of hunger in America. 

Frequently, in the newspaper and on television there are stories 
which describe some aspect of the problem of hunger. 

That, however, does not mean that everyone understands the di- 
mensions of the problem, the toll it takes, or what we might be 
doing to prevent the problem. 

Here in the Congress we have several subcommittees, as well as 
a Select Committee on Hunger, which focuses on hunger in various 
settings. 

Here on the Committee on Education and Labor we emphasize 
nutrition for children and for poor pregnant women. 

We try to establish the best national policy possible, which will 
ensure that the children of our Nation receive nutritious food 
before birth as well as after birth. 
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Evidence abounds in terms of the tremendous benefits of proper 
and adequate nutrition. There is certainly a relationship between 
proper and adequate nutrition and a child's achievement and moti- 
vation in school. 

I cannot see why it is difficult for anyone to understand that if a 
child is hungry, ill-nourished and sick, there is not much motiva- 
tion to do anything — let alone sit in a classroom and strive for edu- 
cational excellence. 

Today we have some expert witnesses who actually manage and 
operate these programs on a daily basis, and who will share with 
us a firsthand knowledge of their concerns for these programs, and 
the benefits according to their experiences. 

We also have with us today a person who has actually been a re- 
cipient, at one point in her life, of one of the programs, and will 
share the difference that this program has made in her life. 

On behalf of Chairman Hawkins and the other members of the 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Educa- 
tion, I am pleased that all of you took the time from your extreme- 
ly busy schedules to come and share with us the varying experi- 
ences of these nutrition programs. 

The panel that we will hear from at this time consists of Ms. 
Shirley Watkins, the director of food ser/ices, Memphis City Public 
Schools, Memphis, TN; Mr. Richard Blount, the State director of 
the Missouri Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, In- 
fants, and Children— more popularly known as the WIC Program; 
he will be accompanied by Ms. Brenda Lucas, a WIC parent from 
Baltimore, MD. We also have Mrs. Linda Locke, nutrition director, 
the Community Coordinated Child Care Program, 4C, of Louisville, 
KY. 

I understand that two of the witnesses on the panel have to leave 
immediately after their testimony, they have planes to catch. 
Therefore, we are not going to have you appear in the order that I 
just introduced you, but we will hear from, instead, Ms. Shirley 
Watkins first, Mrs. Locke second, Mr. Blount third, and Ms. Lucas 
fourth. 

So, Ms. Watkins, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF SHIRLEY R. WATKINfS, DIRECTOR, FOOD AND 
NUTRITION SERVICES, MEMPHIS CITY SCHOOLS 

Ms. Watkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Shirley Watkins, and I am director of food and nutri- 
tion services for Memphis city schools. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share with you the importance 
of the Breakfast Program for the Nation's schoolchildren. 

I serve 16,000 breakfasts daily, and 99 percent of whom qualify 
for free meals. 

The value of the School Breakfast Program cannot be empha- 
sized enough. Since its inception in 1966, the School Breakfast Pro- 
gram has grown to serve an average of over 3 million children each 
day. 

The value of that program is that it provides a meal to those stu- 
dents who do not eat breakfast at home for various and sundry rea- 
sons, and one includes the lack of family financial resources. 
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A student who has eaten breakfast is more alert, less fatigued, 
and is thought to have a better chance of doing well in school. 

Also, there are fewer discipline problems among some students 
who start the day with a good breakfast. 

These statements are very tgnificant according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agrici_are in its Menu Planning Guide, and they are 
supported by our own administrators in my school district and 
teachers who were surveyed. 

Comprehensive scientific research and various literature on the 
relationship of malnutrition and hunger support USDA's state- 
ment. 

Further evidence indicates that school breakfast does improve 
school performance, attentiveness, attendance, and total work 
output of children. 

Those children participating in the Breakfast Program are felt to 
consume a higher percentage of the recommended dietary intake of 
certain nutrients. 

Significant as these evidences are, unfortunately, there are 
schools that do not offer the Breakfast Program. Some of those rea- 
sons are because of limited school financial resources. There are 
over 23 million children a day participating in the School Lunch 
Program, yet only 3 million participating in the Breakfast Pro- 
gram. 

USDA's study provided in the National Evaluation of School Nu- 
trition Programs shows that reimbursement is not sufficient for a 
' , . quality breakfast program. 

The House of Representatives on more than one occasion has 
proposed an increase in the funding level for the Breakfast Pro- 
gram. 

H.R. 4990, the Hunger Relief Act of 1986, provision to increase 
funding for the Breakfast Program is 5 cents, and to schools that 
meet the severe need criteria like ours, would be an increase of 10 
cents— and that certainly is much more significant than the 3 cents 
that is proposed in H.R. 7, that is currently bogged down in confer- 
ence. 

The current low percentage of children participating in the 
Breakfast Program must pose a vital concern for all of us. 

The nuy'or weakness of the Child Nutrition Program, nutritional- 
ly speaking, is the inferior quality that we have to provide for 
breakfast. The children in Memphis are served a protein item only 
twice a week. That is disturbing. That is because of the current 
provisions in our funding level. 

The provisions that we have today in the Hunger Relief Act of 
1986 address that inadequacy, and you are to be commended for 
that. 

USDA's National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs indi- 
cated that the nutritional quality of breakfast is not adequate, and 
*' that can only be solved with increased support. 

The proposed funding for severe need would allow me to provide 
a nutritionally adequate meal, offering meat or a meat alternate 
daily. This would also allow USDA to rewrite the regulations to up- 
grade the Breakfast Program, and the nutritional adequacy of that 
meal. 
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Congress did consider a mandated breakfast program in recent 
years but chose rather to offer some provisions that would only 
entice schools to join. 

States like my own followed in that path. 

Clearly, a 10-cent increase would make the breakfast program 
much more attractive. While Congress chose not to mandate a 
breakfast program in the 1970's, it followed the attitude at that 
time of most people who felt that breakfast at school intruded on 
the family's responsibility. 

Times have changed. We need to reassess our position. 

We are well into the 1980's and there is an increase of children 
below the poverty level. There is an increase in the single-family 
households. There is an increase of children being reared by work- 
ing mothers. 

Billions of dollars today, and a m^jor initiative on excellence in 
our schools has received prime focus. I submit to you that excel- 
lence will go down the tubes if there are hungry children in our 
schools. 

Times have changed, as I said earlier, and we do need to reevalu- 
ate. 

The Breakfast Program with inadequate funding can only be 
compared to the funding status of the Lunch Program for free and 
reduced price meals in the 1960's when schools like ours chose not 
to provide meals to needy children, because of the limited financial 
resources. 

When those reimbursement rates were increased and funding 
adequate, thanks to you and others like yourself, Congressman, 
schools like Memphis joined the National School Lunch Program. 

Today, if the funding level were increased for the Breakfast Pro- 
gram, more schools would have adequate funding and would make 
the Breakfast Program available. 

While we proviae a breakfast within the means of the current 
funding level, and in compliance with the USDA's meal require- 
ments, the absence of the meat or a meat alternate component is 
very significant. 

Particularly important is the need for protein and other nutri- 
ents for our students who are termed the nutritionally needy, and 
receive their only meals at school. We have many such children in 
our system. 

Principals and teachers in our system when surveyed on the im- 
portance of the Breakfast Program, favored the program. They felt 
there have been some improvements in the students' academic 
progress, a decrease in tardiness and fewer discipline problems. 

A lack of breakfast has been associated with the adverse affects 
on emotional behavior, reading and arithmetic ability and physical 
work output. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend you and all of 
the subcommittees for providing the consistent and bipartisan lead- 
ership in the area of child nutrition. 

The future depends on the degree to which today's young people 
develop into well-educated, clear-thinking adults. 

Help us, please, help the children, who are our future, start a 
better day. 

I know that your commitment will continue. 
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Thank you very much. 

I would be happy to answer any questions that you may have. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much, Ms. Watkins. 

In view of the fact that you do have a plane to catch, instead of 
following the usual procedure and waiting for the entire panel 
before we pose questions, we will pose a few questions to you at 
this point. 

Based on your experiences, do you have any hard data, any sta- 
tistics, which show the correlation between the Breakfast Program 
and the performance of youngsters— the academic performance of 
youngsters— you said several times that it is associated with, and 
you made a few general, statements— is there any hard data that 
the Memphis city schools have accumulated? 

Ms. Watkins. Yes, we have taken several surveys to determine 
the relationship to children who have been deprived of meals prior 
to coming to school, in a breakfast survey, and the data presented 
by the teachers and the administrators clearly pointed out the need 
for the Breakfast Program. 

It clearly pointed out that those children who had participated in 
the Breakfast Program were able to achieve in school as a result of 
it. 

Mr. Owens. My second and final question is, beyond what we are 
attempting to do in this bill by increasing the amount of money 
available, are there any other things that Congress can do working 
with programs like yours. In other words, are you a lone voice, do 
administrators and teachers sometimes, sort of, drag their feet on 
the Breakfast Program? 

In New York, the experience was that we did not have, when the 
program first began, much support from the principals and teach- 
ers, in many cases, and that was one of the problems— there were 
no strong advocates for the Breakfast Program within the system 
itself. 

What is your experience in the Memphis schools? 

Ms. Watkins. Our experience has been similar to yours, I guess, 
as we started the Breakfast Program in the early years. But as we 
have worked with our administrators and teachers in pointing out 
the significance of the breakfast program, we are seeing more and 
more support. 

Certainly, the Congress can do more in helping schools across 
this Nation— broaden the support with administrators and teachers 
alike. 

I think you are going to find that the feelings about the break- 
fast program are changing. I think you are going to find that 
people are more supportive, they do realize that children are 
hungry, they are coming to school without that start. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much for your testimony, again, Ms. 
Watkins. 

I am glad to hear that the children of Memphis, TN, are in good 
hands, because I am a native of Memphis, TN. My brother teaches 
in the public schools there, and I have a lot of relatives there. I am 
glad to hear that you are taking good care of them. 

Ms. Watkins. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Panetta. 
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Mr. Panetta. Ms. Watkins, thank you very much for coming and 
testifying. We appreciate it. 

TKe problem we always run into is that every time we discuss 
legislation like this, people ask about cost, but do not look at the 
other side of it. 

At some point, we are going to have to put a number as to what 
the costeffectiveness is of something like the Breakfast Program. 

In the WIC Program, we have had studies that have established 
that for every $1 that goes into the WIC Program, we save $3. in 
health care costs. 

At some point we are going to have to— and I know it is always 
difficult— but at some point we are going to have to establish for 
every $1 we spend on the School Breakfast Program, what, in fact, 
that does save us in terms of handicapped education, compensatory 
education. It is a little difficult to quantify, I know, but for our pur- 
poses it is almost essential, because we are in a dollars and cents 
period around here. We almost have to quantify that in some way. 

I think you are right. I think the evidence generally establishes 
that kids who are better fed in the morning learn better. But some- 
how we are going to have to do studies to quantify that in a mean- 
ingful way so we can respond to the arguments that all we are 
doing is spending money without really getting money in return, 
and saving in the long run. 

So that is a real focus. That is just something, I think, ultimate- 
ly, we are going to have to really pin down. 

I thank you for the work you are doing, and thank you for testi- 
fying. 

Ms. Watkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Panetta. 
Mr. Owens. The next witness, who also has a plane to catch, is 
Mrs. Linda Locke. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA LOCKE, NUTRITION DIRECTOR, COMMUNI- 
TY COORDINATED CHILD CARE OF LOUISVILLE AND JEFFER- 
SON COUNTY, KY, AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL CHILD CARE 
FOOD PROGRAM SPONSORS FORUM 

Mrs. Locke. Thank you. 

I am Linda Locke, nutrition director of Community Coordinated 
Child Care of Louisville, KY. 

I appreciate the opportunity today to testify and to share with 
you our experiences in the Child Care Food Program. 

I am also appearing today as the chairman of the National Child 
Care Food Program Sponsors Forum. This is an organization which 
represents the sponsoring organizations of family day care homes 
in this program across the United States. 

I would first like to thank the subcommittees for this particular 
piece of legislation. We want to commend you for looking at ways 
to restore some of the cuts that we received in 1981, and commend 
you for taking this particular step, with H.R. 4990. 

I would like to comment just a moment— the organization that I 
work with is a United Way organization. We receive funding from 
many different sources— such as JTPA, community development 
and private moneys. So, our particular focus is not just one pro- 
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gram. We do coordinate many different programs for young chil- 
dren in our community. 

We currently serve as a sponsoring organization in the Child 
Care Food Program. We serve currently 53 child-care centers and 
49 family day-care homes, serving meals to 4,000 children every 
month. 

The Child Care Food Program, I would like to emphasize, is the 
only Federal nutrition program which establishes standards for 
meals served to children, and child care. 

They also set standards for children in Head Start programs, 
child-care centers and family day-care homes. 

For clarification, family day-care homes are in-home child care 
operated by one person, usually for six children, or less. We are 
talking about residential child-care arrangements that care for 
nearly 6 million children every day across the country. So when we 
talk about how many children this program reaches, the family 
day-care portion is very significant. 

There are two provisions in this particular bill which will signifi- 
cantly impact the Child Care Food Program. 

The first I would like to address is the additional meal, or supple- 
ment. 

This would add back one of two meal services cut in 1981. What 
happens now, is that the majority of the child-care sites we work 
with would again serve a morning snack. 

Most of the children arrive between 6 o'clock and 7:30 each 
morning. It has been a hardship on these children to have no 
morning snack available. Currently, children who arrive early may 
wait up to 2 hours before eating breakfast, and another 3 hours 
before eating lunch. 

I would like to read a letter from the director of California 
Family Development Center, which is a child-care center located in 
a housing project in Louisville. The director writes: 

We are presently serving 62 children daily, who are primarily from low-income, 
single-parent families. The majority of our children have been classified as neglect- 
ed or abused. Because their home life is not conducive to the needs of children, the 
Child Cere Food Program is vital to their welfare. Far too often, the meals provided 
at the center are the only ones the children receive. The addition of a fourth meal 
daily would be extremely beneficial. It would enable us to provide a midmorning 
snack. Our current scheduling of meals, with breakfast served at 7 a.m. and lunch 
at noon, causes a long wait, particularly for young children. A midmorning snack 
would alleviate this wait, and enable children to better focus on the educational pro- 
gram activities. Learning cannot take place if childre are hungry. 

What I have done today, because I have not been able to bring 
the people with me whose comments are included in the testimo- 
ny — I did take pictures of the centers and the homes. I have those 
with me, and with your permission, would like to have them in- 
cluded in the record. 

Mr. Owens. Without objection. 

[The photographs are held in the committee files.] 

Mrs. Locke. Thank you. 

I would like to read a comment from a family day-care home op- 
erator. 
She also writes: 

The children I care for are all from low-income families, and these meals really 
help the child to get most of his daily needs. I often ask the children what they had 
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for dinner, and they would respond "Kool-aid, potato chips, cupcakes, hot dogs, 
bread. This is the best that some of my parents can do. 

Many homes are open late to accommodate parents who work 
evening shifts, overtime, double shifts and odd hours. Children of 
these parents usually stay in child care longer hours and may be 
present, many times, for breakfast, lunch, and supper. 

The director of a child development center in Ashland, KY, 
which is in the eastern part of our State, in the mountains, writes: 

Many of our parents travel a long distance through the mountains to their work. 
The child may be at day-care a total of 11 hours or more. An additional supper meal 
service would spare the child from going hungry until he or she arrives home. 

The second provision in this bill that would significantly impact 
children in child care, is the 5-cent increase in the breakfast reim- 
bursement. 

For the record, I would like to note that the meal requirements 
in the Child Care Food Program are the same as in the School 
Lunch Program. So Ms. Watkins' testimony, in terms of the inad- 
equacy of the reimbursement, goes doubly for the centers and 
homes in the Child Care Food Program. 

I would like to call your attention to a 1983 USDA study of the 
Child Care Food Program. 

Their study documented that the reimbursement we receive, on 
the average, only covers 36 percent of the food service costs in 
child-care centers and 35 percent of the food service costs in family 
daycare. 

The report also noted: 

Food service costs in family day-care are considerably higher than that of center- 
based care. The reimbursement rates for family day-care are intended to be suffi- 
cient to cover costs, but the rates for food service costs in family day-care are not 
sufficient to cover both food and labor as specified in the legislation. 

Another family day-care operator wrote: 

I have kept children for years. Now it is my only income since my husband passed 
away I used to feed the children potato chips and sandwiches until I went on the 
Food Program. Now I serve a full, hot meal. I have one or two children that the 
meals I serve are their only good meal, since their parents cannot supply the foods 
they need. Without the Food Program I could not serve a full meal— I could not 
afford it. 

I have included in my written comments, comments from ether 
providers of childcare. 

The breakfast rate increase would assist us as child-care provid- 
ers as we try to meet costs and work to expand the varieties of food 
served to children. It would certainly — I do not even want to say 
"nice"— but it would be great to be able to serve protein at break- 
fast. Right now, the breakfast requirements are a grain product, 
milk, and a fruit or fruit juice. 

T would like to briefly address an area of concern not addressed 
in this particular bill. 

This is the issue of bonus commodities. As USDA regs now state, 
the Child Care Food Program participants may only receive the 
bonus dairy commodities. This is because we receive the 12-cent 
cash-in-lieu-of at lunch. 

We understand that in the USDA commodities system, regular 
commodities that are stockpiled are then ueclared to be bonus. But 
these are not available to the Child Care Food Program. It seems 
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that USDA would be saving warehousing costs and the stockpiled 
commodities would be efficiently utilized if they could be made 
available to Child Care Food Program participants. 

We would certainly like to see that happen. The bonus dairy 
commodities are nice, but it would certainly help us in terms of 
meeting the costs of the program, if we could access bonus com- 
modities. 

In summary, we commend these committees for their support of 
child nutrition programs, and for looking at ways to remedy some 
of the shortages wrought in 1981. 

Your continuing commitment to these programs is recognized 
and appreciated. 

I appreciate, and thank you, for allowing me the time today to 
present my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Locke appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. Owens. J cannot say that I have any questions. 

Your message is abundantly clear, partially because I once had, 
under my jurisdiction, a family day-care program in the city of 
New York— a quite large program. 

In preparation for today's hearings I called a few of those people 
in that program and asked a few questions. 

The story you tell is the same all over, evidently. 

They also point out the fact that there seems to be a kind of a 
hostile administration of the program— a hostility toward the re- 
cipients—which results in such things as delays in reimbursements 
of 2 to 6 months. 

Do you have the same problem of delays in receiving the money? 

Inadequate as the funds are, this bill is seeking to correct some 
of that— we are trying to get back to where we were in 1981— it is 
a scandal and a shame thai the Nation ever put the programs 
through this. 

We are at the point where we are — after having once recognized 
the humane necessity of having the snacks and the decent meals— 
we took them away. And this bill is trying to restore that 

In the administration of the program, do you encounter a kind of 
hostility and lack of concern? 

Mrs. Locke. I appreciate your asking that, and I commend you 
for calling your family day-care providers to find additional infor- 
mation beyond that being presented today. 

Two points I would like to make in that. 

One is that in prior times we had an advanced system of pay- 
ments which would allow the family day-care and child-care provid- 
ers to receive money at the beginning of the month, and then qual- 
ify it at the end of the month. 

It was a very complicated system, but some regulations have 
taken place that have— on the part of many providers across the 
country, many sponsoring organizations— we are no longer able to 
give advanced payments, like we were at one point in time. 

The second thing, in terms of the hostile administration, I would 
like to point out that USDA has recently commissioned an addi- 
tional study of the Child Care Food Program, particularly a family 
day care. 
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In this particular study, they are wanting to document things 
beyond the quality of the program. They are going to be interview- 
ing, and so forth. 

But there are no questions within the survey that comment on 
the quality of the program, or compares the program to those who 
are participating and those who are not participating. 

So we are real concerned, and want to see the results of the 
study at the point in time that it is completed. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Panetta. 

Mr. Panetta. Would you— on the bonus program— right now you 
are hot entitled to go back on the bonus program. 
Is that the problem? 

Mrs. Locke. Let me see if I can qualify that a little bit. 
We receive cash in lieu of commodities. 
Mr. Panetta. Right. 

Mrs. Locke. This is 0.1175 cento for each lunch that we serve. 
Now, we understand that we are not able to receive the regular en- 
titlement commodities because of that, but at some point in time 
when there is an oversupply of one particular commodity, then it is 
declared bonus. Those are still not available to child-care feeding 
programs, and it is only those dairy commodities which we are able 
to access. 

We feel that if there is, in fact, a surplus of a commodity, it 
would certainly help us to be able to access them for child care. 
Mr. Panetta. OK. 

Has anyone ever asked the administrators of the program wheth- 
er they might have the flexibility to allow that to take place? 

Mrs. Locke. We have reiterated that at several points in time, 
and it does not seem to be something for discussion. 

Mr. Panetta. OK. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Locke. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. The next witness is Mr. Richard Blount. 

STATEMENT OF C. RICHARD BLOUNT, DIRECTOR, MISSOURI 
STATE WOMEN, INFANTS, AND CHILDREN PROGRAM [WIC], AND 
FORMER PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WIC DIREC- 
TORS 

Mr. Blount. Mr. Chairman and Representatives, my name is C. 
Richard Blount. I have been the director of the Missouri State WIC 
Program since 1976, and in March of this year I completed a 2-year 
term as the first president of the National Association of WIC Di- 
rectors. 

I consider it a real privilege to be here to represent our feelings 
of what the Hunger Relief Act of 1986 will mean to the millions of 
women, infants, and children who receive benefits through the 
WIC Program. 

Indeed, I think it is a very timely hearing, following the great 
national demonstration, Hands Across America, in which we as a 
people showed our concern for those who arc hungry and malnour- 
ished. 
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Mr. Panetta, I agree with you very much that we are a compas- 
'sipnate people, and that we should care for our fellow human 
j > beings. 

I Sadly, I also agree that the fine nutritional system programs 
that we have already operating under the Federal system have 
been stretched beyond their capacity to meet the need. 

And I certainly concur that tKis is the time when we need to 
strengthen, with action, to follow up the promises that we have 
made to our symbol of that which we want to do. 

Due to the brevity of time, I will limit myself to just three basic 
concepts related to WIC and the Hunger Relief Act of 1986. 

First, today there is a great unmet need among the WIC popula- 
\ i tion in our country. 

Second, the WIC Program has documented proof of its success in 
meeting some of the primary needs of malnourished women, in- 
fants, and children. 

And third, a competent management system is already in place 
to assure maximum effectiveness of each new dollar appropriated 
for program expansion. 

May I just briefly elaborate on each of these concepts. 

First, today there is a great unmet need among the WIC popula- 
tion in our country. The USDA-FNS estimates that based on the 
1980 census, there is 8.4 million child-bearing-age women, infants, 
and children who live in households whose income is 185 percent of 
poverty, or less. 

Based on the 1983 data, they estimate that the number has in- 
creased to 10 million— a 19-percent increase— 1.6 million more 
people than there were at the time of the census. 

Potentially, there are today at least 10 million people— women, 
infants, and children who would be eligible for the benefits of the 
WIC Program, 

We are serving somewhere between 3.3 million and 3.5 million- 
less than one out of three who we identify as being in need. 

USDA's estimate of the need in the State of Missouri, which I 
service, is approximately 170,000. 
Currently, we are serving an average of only 58,000 monthly. 
In April 1984, our program had reached a nigh of approximately 
65,000, which exceeded our grant allocation at that time. 

In order to stay within our grant, we had to limit the services. 
So, in May 1984, we cut out of the program all of the postpartum 
women under priority VI, except those who were 17 years of age, or 
ounger, at the time of conception. Postpartum women who are 
reast-feeding, of course, are served under a different priority. 
In spite of that cut, the demand for services continued to grow to 
the extent that we had to make further cuts. 

So, we took out of the program, under priority V, all of the 3 and 
4 year olds due to inadequate diet, effective August 1984. 

Even greater cuts would become necessary, and in October 1985, 
at the beginning of the current fiscal year, we cut from the pro- 
gram all of the 2-year-old children, who normally would be certi- 
fied under priority V. 

Thus, due to limited funding we have continuously been drawing 
moie tightly the limits of participation, rather than expanding to 
serve the growing need. 
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Program expansion, not contraction, should be our national goal. 
Many responsible groups have been, and are, advocating program 
expansion. 

The Southern Governors' Association's regional task force on 
infant mortality in their November 1985 report, entitled "For the 
Children of Tomorrow/' recommended that Federal funding be in- 
creased. 

They stated that, "reaching at least 50 percent of all eligible 
women and children should be a goal for expanding the program." 

For 3 years, at the turn of the decade, I was a member of the 
National Advisory Council on Maternal, Infant and Fetal Nutri- 
tion, reporting to the Congress. In our 1980 biennial report, we, too, 
called for program expansion to serve a minimum of 50 percent of 
those eligible. The council report again in 1982 called for achieving 
the same goal— a 50-percent participation by fiscal year 1985. 

We must not delay such expansion any longer, in the light of 
growing need. I believe that the Hunger Relief Act of 1986 recog- 
nizes that and addresses the issue of providing more adequate fund- 
ing for this great need. 

The National Research Council, Institute of Medicine's Commit- 
tee to Study the Prevention of Lov Birthweight in this country, in 
its report in 1985 "Preventing Low Birthweight," recognized that 
"WIC should be a part of a comprehensive strategy to reduce the 
incidence of low birthweight among high-risk women." 

Without an effective strategy of expansion to address the critical 
issue of low birthweight and infant mortality, we will lose the 
ground that we have already gained. 

Our infant mortality rate is still the 16th highest among the in- 
dustrial nations. Between 1982 and 1983 the postneonatal mortality 
rate increased 3 percent, which was the largest increase in 18 
years. 

As compassionate people, we cannot dismiss the evidence that 
there is a great unmet need among the WIC population of our 
country. 

Second, the WIC Program has documented proof of its success in 
meeting some of the primary needs of malnourished women, in- 
fants, and children. 

Earlier this year, as we all know, the national WIC evaluation 
was released after a 5-year study. Dr. David Rush reported that the 
reduction if fetal death was statistically significant— which may be, 
he suggested, the first reasonably secure demonstration of reduc- 
tion in mortality following a program of feeding during pregnancy. 

WIC participation had significant effects on the length of preg- 
nancy and birthweight. 

The study also demonstrated large and highly significant effects 
of the WIC Program on earlier participation in prenatal care pro- 
grams and the likelihood of an adequate number of visits for prena- 
tal care. 

Previously, I had commissioned two studies in the State of Mis- 
souri. 

•The first was a study of the 1980 prenatal women in WIC 
matched with the outcome of their pregnancy. 
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The second was of the 1982 prenatals— being a Missourian, I 
wanted to see if I could be shown again— and it was done to see if 
the latter findings confirmed the first. 

The first study was recognized by the GAO as one of the six best 
WIC studies in the country, and I very much appreciated that Dr. 
Rush wrote me a letter saying that of all the 41 he reviewed, it was 
the best to date. 

Both studies complement each other, as well as the national 
study. 

WIC participants do have significantly longer lengths of pregnan- 

Mean birthweight increased with increased length of participa- 
tion; a participation of at least 6 months was needed for positive 
results. 

The incidence of low birthweight are reduced by WIC participa- 
tion. Further, the results are most favorable for those who are at 
greater risk, as well as being cost effective, as Mr. Panetta has al- 
ready indicated, showing a cost/benefit ratio of 1:1.42. 

The reduction of the incidence of low birthweight is most signifi- 
cant when you recognize that two-thirds to three-fourths of all the 
deaths in the neonatal period, the first 28 days after birth, are a 
function of low birthweight. 

Dr. Rush states that for every 150 gram change in the birth- 
weight of an otherwise low birthweight infant, the rate of infant 
survival doubles. 

Dr. David Paige of John Hopkins University, a noted authority 
in tho field, previously has testified that "WIC is now the single 
most effective intervention strategy to combat low birthweight." 

As a compassionate people, we cannot dismiss the evidence that 
WIC has demonstrated and documented proof of its success in 
meeting some of the primary needs of women, infants, and chil- 
dren. 

Finally, third, and last, a competent management system is al- 
ready in place to assure maximum effectiveness of each new dollar 
appropriated for program expansion. 

To meet today's needs will not require the creation of a new pro- 
gram, but the strengthening of an existing program. 

As Slate agency WIC directors, my colleagues and I are commit- 
ted to continue our efforts to develop the best managed WIC Pro- 
gram possible. 

During the past year, the National Association of WIC directors 
and USDA-FNS have developed what we both believe is one of the 
truly unique management partnerships in government. To fufther 
enhance the quality of program management, we have together es- 
tablished focus on management, a program defining 41 standards 
of practice to guide ourselves in doing the right things in the right 
way, to ensure the best use of our resources in achieving the goals 
of our program. 

As compassionate people, we as WIC directors recognize, accept, 
and commit ourselves to excellence in management, to assure max- 
imum effectiveness of each new dollar appropriated for program 
expansion, as well as those that are already entrusted to our care. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have expressed my concurrence with much that 
you have said in presenting this new legislation, the Hunger Relief 
Act of 1986. 

There as one more point of concurrence which I must affirm. 

It is now time that we respond actively to these well-documented 
needs and successes, and deliver on our promises to end hunger 
and the effects of malnutrition in America. 

Thank you for your attention, and I will be glad to answer ques- 
tions at an appropriate time. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you for your tesl'-iony, Mr. Blount. 

We will save our questions until afte* Ms. Lucas has testified. 

Ms. Lucas. 

STATEMENT OF BRENDA LUCAS, WIC PARENT AND ADVOCATE, 

BALTIMORE, MD 

Ms. Lucas. Thank you. 

My name is Brenda Lucas and I am a WIC parent. I want to 
thank you for allowing me to testify today before these distin- 
guished committees. 

I am not here today because I am an expert in program analysis 
and evaluation, but because I and my family have benefited from 
the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children known as WIC. 

This program serves pregnant, postpartum, and breast-feeding 
women and children from birth to the age of 5 who are low income 
and at medical and nutritional risk. 

I strongly feel this has been the best program for monitoring 
children's health from birth up to their entrance to school since 
the Early Periodic Screening, Diagnostic, and Testing Program, 
known as EPSDT. 

While I am not a nutritional expert, I am an expert on surviving 
in the United States. 

I am a conscientious and concerned pa.ent; I strongly believe 
that our children are our future, our most precious resource, and I 
support all programs and efforts to protect them. 

I am a WIC advocate, not just because I am a WIC participant 
but because according to reports I have read and presentations I 
have heard, as well as my own experience, it is clear that WIC 
works. 

It is uniquely different from other feeding programs because it 
provides preventive health care and nutritional supplements to 
children even before they are born. 

The WIC Program links a family with a health provider during 
pregnancy and at least every 6 months thereafter, and provides nu- 
trition education. 

Although I have lost three children, I have borne five beautiful 
and healthy children with the aid of the WIC Program. 

The WIC Program is vital because it targets low-income women, 
infants, and children who are at nutritional risk, meaning that 
they are probably unable to afford a diet adequate to their in- 
creased nutritional needs. 

O 
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Food stamps are not the answer because the inadequate amount 
of the average food stamp allotment forces many people to stretch 
their resources month after month. 

I strongly urge you to look at the appalling statistics on infant 
mortality .and low-birthweight babies, and to check out the truth 
that children make up. the largest number of hungry people in this 
country. 

The main problem with WIC is that it is just a beginning— a step 
in the right direction that does not go far enough. 

WIC is the child nutrition program that does not provide benefits 
to all who are eligible. 

Why would we want to feed some of our needy children and not 
others? 

I think everyone who is eligible should receive the benefits of 
WIC, that we should spend all moneys in the budget allocated for 
WlC—and appropriate more if we need it. 

When the choice is between my children eating or paying a bill, 
my children eat. 

This means that, on occasion, necessities such as oil and gas 
must be deferred. 

This is bad enough. But, things could be worse if the administra- 
tion is successful in cutting back WIC so that children would no 
longer be eligible after infancy. 

It hurts a mother who has to tell one child to "save tne milk for 
the baby" when the older child needs it as well. No parent should- 
have to impose that kind of "discipline." 

The benefits of proper diet and the necessity for proper growth 
and development of strong teeth and bones and healthy red blood 
cells is an important part of WIC, and these factors are important 
for children as well— not just mothers and infants. 

One study indicates that for every $1 invested in WIC, $3 are 
saved in medical costs. 

Another study indicates that children born to WIC participants 
have higher birthweights, larger heads, and lower r^ f es of physical 
and mental handicaps. 

There are many studies, ready and waiting at your disposal testi- 
fying to the cost savings of WIC. 

All of us, citizens and taxpayers, will bear the costs of caring for 
thoss children born physically or mentally handicapped, simply be- 
cause we were too shortsighted to take the simple preventive cost 
of investing in WIC. 

If we do something now, we can make that effort to reach the 
population that needs that service. 

She'laun, my youngest, is my last child, ana the fuial beneficiary 
of the WIC Program in my family. Four of my five children have 
benefited from WIC— the other was born while waiting all too long 
for the paperwork to go through. 

I pledge, as a member of the National Antihunger Coalition, my 
continued support to, and for, all the children who might still bene- 
fit, for they are not allowed to speak for themselves. 

I support the Hunger Relief Act of 1986, because it would allow 
more people to participate in the WIC Program, increase prenatal 
care for thousands, and continue to benefit women, infants, and 
children. 
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The task is ours. It is our obligation, those of us who are con- 
scious and justice loving, to preserve our future, the youth of today, 
soon to be tomorrow's voting population. 

There is a definite link between nutrition and education. The evi- 
dence is clear. 

If we can feed the body and nurture the soul, we will have an 
attentive mind'to develop. 

In closing I am reminded of USA for Africa and Hands Across 
America, where millions of citizens of this country made a strong 
commitment. 

You, our elective representatives, have pledged yourselves to sup- 
port and fight for the best interests of all of us. 

I implore our Government to take a stand and "stick with WIC." 

We know the need, we know the results. WIC should be available 
to all who are eligible. 

We can do this by making WIC an entitlement program and 
thereby ensure nutritional protection for our children's sake. 

This poem I have written says it best, for me: 

Let the children grow. 

Teach them all the good we Know. 

We are building healthier bodies 

White teeth and strengthening bones. 

Let the children grow 

Teach them all the good we know. 

While they nestle asleep in their bed 

We'li feel confident knowing they're well fed. 

Thanks again. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much, Ms. Lucas. 

Your personal testament, combined with Mr. Blount's very thor- 
ough statement makes a very compelling argument. 

I do not think much more needs to be said. 

Mr. Blount, I just would like to ask if the kind of evidence that is 
available— the kind of hard data that you and your association and 
colleagues have available— has made any impact, any impression 
on local public health commissioners, mayors, Governors? 

Do you have their support? 

Mr. Blount. Mr. Chairman, I think it is making a tremendously 
positive impression, more so all the time. / t 

WIC has captured the imagination of many people who have 
been looking at maternal and child health for a long time. 

It has been the most effective preventive health program. 

In most all cases, they recognize its contribution to the whole of 
public health— it brings more people into the arena of public 
health. 

It has caused the establishment of public health centers in some 
of the rural areas — because they have copie to get WIC— where 
there were previously no public health outlets. 

It brings the mothers into the program earlier during the prena- 
tal period, which contributes to the total health care. 

Immunization has gone up— partially contributed to WIC, for 
bringing them in to it. 

The matter of cooperation and coordination between health serv- 
ices has increased, and because WIC has been so accountable with 
the dollars that you have given us, it has developed new technolo- 
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gy. And that new technology that has been used in the administer- 
ing of the WIC Program is now spilling over to being more effective 
in the total public health arena. 

Therefore, for a long time WIC was a sleeper— by a lot of the 
people that did not realize it. 

Today, I think the people are wide awake to its possibilities. 

But that still needs to be translated into dollar support. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Mr. Panetta. 

Mr. Panetta. Well, I will tell you something very frankly— I 
have been through a lot of hearings, and heard a lot of testimony. 

I think one of the most moving presentations is the one that you 
gave, Ms. Lucas. 

You are terrific, and I appreciate someone who is the mother of 
five children, who has been through these programs, giving that 
kind of personal testimony. 

I only wish that we could have you sit in front of the Congress, 
and then maybe take you down to the White House and have you 
make the same kind of presentation — because you have got to hear 
it to understand what it means — and I think what you have said is 
at the heart and soul of what we are trying to do, because you have 
experienced it, and the fact is this program is just one of the best. 
It is saving people's lives and it is making them productive in our 
society. 

The problem right now is that we have got 8 million others who 
qualify for this program that are not getting that benefit. And that 
is the sad part of what we are dealing with today— it is not that 
the program does not work, it is not that it has not been proven 
cost effective, it is not that it has not served a real need in our soci- 
ety — it is just that the money is not there to meet the needs of 
people who qualify for this program. 

So that is really a little bit of what we are trying to accomplish 
in this bill, and I have to tell you that this is really a centerpiece 
for the bill because it is such a successful program, and because we 
have gotten such good testimony in terms of its cost effectiveness. 

We will do everything we can— I want to assure you, we will do 
everything we can— to try to get the funding for this program, be- 
cause there is a case to b3 made here. 

I just really want to thank you from the bottom of my heait for 
taking the time to come here and testify. 

Both of you. 

Mr. Owens. I want to thank you both, and I think I neglected to 
say before that the written testimony will certainly— Mr. Walgren. 

Mr. Walgren. Let me just add my expression along the lines 
that Mr. Panetta has just done, for the committee that I serve on, 
which is the Science and Technology Committee. 

I hope that we can make something good out of the setbacks that 
we have had in social programs during these years, and, perhaps, 
out of that valley we can come back with a greater momentum 
than we would have had even if we had found support where we 
have not found support during these years. And I just hope that 
our institution, as a whole— the Congress— can respond in that 
way. 
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Thank you for your testimony. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
,12".?; you again. If you summarized, your written 

testimony will be included m the record. And, without objection, if 
y ^iff? addltlonal material that you would like to submit to the 
committees we would appreciate receiving it within tbe next 2 

Thank you again. 
Mr. Blount. Thank you. 
Ms. Lucas. Thank you. 
Mr. Owens. That ends this panel. 
Walgnm^ continu5n S the hearings, will be chaired by Mr. 

i ]jV XSB 5 N ^ing chairman]. Well, let me then call the last 
panel, as I understand it: 

Janice Dodds, the director of Nutrition, Surveillance and Serv- 
£™£ r ° g TV£ t ^u Bureau of Nu trition of the New York State 
Department of Health, and Dr. Victor Sidel, the past president of 

SLaT™** ? ubIlC He£dth Association-presently, as I under- 
nSL 1 ^ ^u Pr « feSS ° r - at m Aibert Einstein Medical School, and a 
member of the Physician Task Force on Hunger. 

JlS°TJ° U b ° th *? th6Se P roceedi ugs. As may have been 
said before if you summarize, your written statement will be incor- 

w t7 ar ^ glve f n to**, and made a part of the permanent 
Z G P , r0duC ? for those who work with that level of these 
hearings and [please feel free to summarize or develop in detail 

XXEfS"} ° f that that y0U wouId Iike to emphasize in verbal tes- 
timony that you can give. 

So let us proceed in that order. 

We are happy to hear you. 

STATEMENT OF JANICE M. DODDS, DIRECTOR, NUTRITION SUR 

AND SERVICES PROGRAM, BUREAU OF NUTRITION, 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Ms. Dodds. Thank you. 

Orl^nSl 0 1 Tt g ° ing t0 haVe t0 IeaVe at 3 O'clock in 

order to catch a plane, and I am most sorry that I will not be able 

plTttSpfil.SS^ be a parl of this m0n 
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The work that I will describe to you very briefly, and that you 
can read more thoroughly in my testimony, is very much a part of 
our effort in New York State to try and alleviate some of the gap 
that we find in meeting the needs of the WIC population, the 
homeless and destitute, and frail and elderly. 

We see our surveillance work to be integral to that, in order fc>r 
us to make better decisions as policymakers in the State, and in 
providing information to other States as, well. 

There were .three comments, that were made this morning by Mr 
Chafkin that I wanted to clarify about monitoring systems, particu- 
larly about the bill, as it is currently designed. 

One point was in regard to our data-rich and information-poor 
environment. 

We have lots of studies, we have lots of numbers, and I think he 
used a couple of times the word "swamped." 

In fact, one of the reasons why we need a monitoring system, and 
we need a designated office, is in order to pull the information out 
of the data, and to identify the places where we do not have data, 
and therefore, information— so that the coordination aspect of the 
monitoring system is very critical, and is precisely why that aspect 
of the bill is really not very expensive at all. In fact, the whole bill 
is not very expensive. 

The second is the issue of pilot methods, and that is one of the 
components of that aspect of the legislation— to provide technical 
assistance to States. 

Certainly, we have had points in our development of surveillance 
over the last 2 years where we have kind of begged and borrowed 
technical assistance wherever we could find it. 

We would ^welcome an opportunity to share that, and we are 
doing that now witfi Massachusetts, as they develop their system. 

And the third is that the surveillance information be related to 
the scientific community— that it has to be credible there— and I 
think that is part of the design of an advisory component, an advi- 
sory committee, with the monitoring system. Just to make certain 
that, as much as possible, that monitoring system does follow scien- 
tific rigor at the same time that it has to be applied, and pertinent 
and relevant to decisions. 

I think you will see some of this in a few of the illustrations that 
I will describe to you, in what we are doing in New York State. 

In State fiscal year 1984, Governor Cuomo initiated the Supple- 
mental Nutrition Assistance Program, that we rafer to as SNAP, at 
a proposed eventual funding level of $35 million— which actually 
we are reaching this year, and the legislature decided to increase it 
to $37.6 million. 

In 1984, SNAP was begun at $7.5 million and in 1985 continued 
at $17.5 million. In addition to providing money for food to people, 
SNAP supports the work of the Nutrition Surveillance Program 
which was established with the purpose of regular and timely col- 
lection, analysis, and reporting of data on nutritionally related dis- 
ease in the population, in order to help support, improve, and guide 
decisions about appropriate intervention programs and policies. 

The three vulnerable populations which we were identified to 
work with first were the frail elderly, the homeless and destitute, 
and the low-income women, infants, and children. 
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The reason for establishing this surveillance system is to help 
with decisionmaking. 
There are often a set of funds questions: 

How much money would it take to alleviate the nutrition prob- 
lem that we find in this population? 
How would we divide it among which groups? 
Who would get what? 

Then there is a second set of questions which consist of descrip- 
tive questions— it relates to those funds questions, as well. And I 
think Mr. Panetta stated those very well in the Congressional 
Kecord, in the comments that were a preface to this Hunger Relief 

ACt. 

At the State and local level we must assume that there will be 
no additional resources in order to do this surveillance. Therefore, 
we are planning to use current data sources. ' 

That would include the census, vital statistics, extrapolation of 
national prevalence figures, and special State data sets. 

But in order to use those, we have to have studies which will 
help us know which indicators, and in what combination we would 
use those in order to target, or locate, the at-risk populations. 
# In order to do this with the frail elderly, we conducted a nutri- 
tion assessment of those who were enrolled in the SNAP Program. 
These were all home-bound elderly, and they were receiving a 
home-delivered meal. 

We collected the assessment on over 2,000 people. CorneJJ Uni- 
versity analyzed that information for us, and of that 2,000, aiound 
700 were from New York City. 

I think the most startling finding that we found in this was the 
number of elderly persons who go days without eating, and the 
number of elderly persons who eat less than seven hot meals a 
week. And m fact, some of the work that Dr. Sidel had done helped 
us to decide to use this particular item— which was number of days 
without eating. J 

We found in New York City that 21 percent of the elderly per- 
son^ vvculd go one or more days without eating— 19 percent upstate 
and, in New York City, 44 percent would have less than seven hot 
meals per week. 

We then looked to see what were the factors that could predict if 
a person was going to go days without eating— or a frail elderly 
person. And we found seven factors, and we are working further 
with those this year: 

There is minority status— if they are minority, if they live alone, 
and if their income is below the poverty level. 
m Interestingly enough, if they receive food stamps— which I think 
is pertinent to your legislation. 

If they needed help in preparing food. 

And then two immobility questions: Staying indoors and frequent 
falls. 

These were the frail elderly who would go days without eating. 

1 think the receives food stamps" probably means that the food 
stamps are probably not enough, and they are not able to reserve 
the amount of food money out of their regular budget that food 
stamps assume. I think it also means that these are the people that 
are at greatest risk, because the elderly classically— and you have 
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heard about that today— do not want to enroll in the Food Stamp 
Program. So if they do, it means that they really are hurting, and 
really need food. . 

We are going to be looking at this further to see if, indeed, this 
explains why this variable is predictive. 

From this we developed an indicator that we call the frailty rate, 
and in that we are able to estimate the number of people that we 
think will be at risk in a county. 

We use this to see how we did in our funding in the first year, 
and we found that a number of those that had very high frailty 
rates were not included in our funded counties. 

So in our second year we took that into account, and gave coun- 
ties with a higher frailty rate an advantage in scoring, though they 
were not necessarily funded unless they had a competitive propos- 
al. 

It is interesting that this rate helps us to see the intensity of the 
problem, regardless of how many people over 60 there are, so that 
the county with the highest frailty rate is Franklin County— which 
is a very small county in the Adirondacks— and then the second is 
New York City, treated as a whole. 

The other population that we focused on were the homeless and 
destitute. This was a very different problem because we did not 
have an infrastructure with this group that we had with the 
aging— we had the area agencies on the aging to work with. 

We decided to make a list of all the emergency food relief sites in 
the State— because there was not such a list— and then from that 
we would draw a random sample and regularly call those sites to 
get a regular picture, monthly, of the demand that was being met 
at these emergency food relief sites. 

We did this enumeration and discovered that we had as much of 
a problem upstate as we did in New York City, and this was a sur- 
prise to people in our State— that in fact there were around 75,000 
units of service per week in New York City, and in upstate there 
were almost that many, there were 66,000. The places are smaller, 
and thev are mostly food pantries upstate— whereas in New York 
City thelites are larger and they are more often soup kitchens. 

Families appear to use food pantries more often than soup kitch- 
ens, and less then 50 percent of the users were elderly, and women 
used both .types of sites evenly. 

We are collecting more information this year on the characteris- 
tics, or, the kinds of people that are using emergency food relief 
sites. 

We are just starting now doing our census again, and we have 
done a 16-county area— which is a region in our State— and we 
have been rather appalled to find that the sites in that region have 
increased by 50 percent. That means that 50 percent more have 
opened, and when we looked at the number of closings— there are 
very few that have closed in this period of time. 

So we are anticipating that we are going to find an increase in 
sites in the State from our calling 1 year ago. 

I have brought a copy of our 6-month report, which is July to De- 
cember—and these are the numbers that— of units of service, 
number of participants in food pantries and soup kitchens— that is 
number of meale served— and what would be interesting to you is 

lie 
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JKr^ 0 ^ r e " umb fr jumps up in November and December, par- 
ticularly in food pantries. We do not know if this means that that 
w the real number of people who are hungry and need food; that 
C ° m u 1 *** we now they know that they will be sure to get 
food^so that they are willing to go through the experience of rais- 
ing their hand and saying I am hungry, I need help; or whether 
the people that come at the lower demand time are the people that 
are really most hungry, and the ones that we are seeing in Novem- 
ber and December are a kind of maron'rial nnnni n « 0 n 

N^mW° •Jl i8 ^ ear a i^T r year u be *o" compare next 

November with the past November and December and see if there 

reliXtes"^ 6 m demand for food at these emergency food 

The surveillance information that is being developed is used to 
formulate interventions where problems exist. 

One intervention is delivering food and another is nutrition edu- 
c&tion. 

As one who designs and implements and will monitor interven- 
tions, and as the Presidentelect of the Society for Nutrition Educa- 
tion, it is very painful to watch the slow dismantling of two strong 
nutrition education programs: The NET Program, Nutrition Educa- 

catioS^E^NEP^ F °° d and Nutriti0n Edu " 

Through the NET Program we reach children at very teachable 
times in their lives and provide them good food in the school meals 

&?Hr^ b teach the , m ^ b - out e° od food in the classroom. And in 
J^a u Pr °6T am families are taught coping skills that they 
n ^T\ y means ? f veiy md ividually tailored programs, and contin- 
uous teaching of them until they finally have demonstrated that 
they can apply the concepts. 

Given the economic fragility of these families, their copine and 
resourcefulness must continue at the highest level possible: 

mnSm that you enter the Society for Nutrition Education's 
MNEF position paper into the record. 

Mr. Walgren. That will be done. 

Ms. Dodds. Thank you. 

Although the Nutrition Surveillance Program started off in un- 

Sf^i^^^u 11 "!? over 1 year a & 0 ' with IittIe idea of what 
the product might be that we would develop, we really have been 
pleasantly surprised with the usefulness of our efforts to date. 

Unfortunately, the data does not take away the sting of inad- 
equate resources, but it does'ease the sleepless nights that arise 

an°ecdotei ewnte ^ dr3Wn fr ° m V6ry hkarre or outrageous 
I would be very happy to take any questions that you might 

of Shearing 6 / itatement of Ms " Dodds a PP ears at the conclusion 
o Jfif Warren. Thank you for that statement. I would like to talk 

on, okt a*S r> 1 know you have to make y° ur P Iane - 
the oNAr Program was proposed to have a funding of $35 mil- 
lion, and you brought it up to $17 million, and that is the level that 
you are working on now. 
Is that correct? 
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Ms. Dodds. Well, it was started at $7.5 million, and then the next 
year it was increased to $17.5 million, and then this year which 
started— our fiscal year started April 1, 1986— it is now $37.5 mil- 
lion. 

When it was initiated the plan was to bring it to, over 3 years, to 
$35 million. 

Mr. Walgren. I see 

Ms. Dodds. So it was a phased-in program. 

Mr. Walgren. And that is an annual appropriation, is that 
right, from the State? 

Ms. Dodds. Yes. 

Mr. Walgren. And this year you have $30-some million? 
Ms. Dodds. $37.6 million. 

Mr. Waigren. You said at some point in your testimony— and I 
could not find it the written format— that State and local money 
would not be— and I lost track of it at that point— but could not be 
either had or increased for surveillance and information purposes. 

How does the SNAP Program divide its moneys between the 
analysis, collection, and the provision of food? 

Ms. Dodds. That particular comment is at the bottom of page 2— 
and one of the reasons I put that in there is that as a member of 
the Association of State and Territorial Public Health Nutrition Di- 
rectors, I know that some States would find it very hard to allocate 
funds to surveillance, as New York State has done. 

I consider myself a bit fortunate to be in a State that is able to 
allocate funds in that way, and it has to do with the number of 
principals that are operating in our State. 

In terms of the way the SNAP allocation is operated, we take 
around 12 percent for State operations and administrative money. 
The rest is used for food. And of that 12 percent, we then allocate 
funds for the surveillance staff. But there are also funds allocated 
for administrative and nutrition staff to carry out the SNAP food- 
delivery system, so that surveillance money is coming out of an es- 
tablished State operations category, and then we develop a budget 
for what we need to do the surveillance work. 

Mr. Walgren. So that is 12 percent of the program itself? 

Ms. Dodds. It is 12 percent of the total allocation of $37.5 million. 

Mr. Walgren. Yes. 

And how is that 12 percent set? 

Ms. Dodds. How is it set? 

Mr. Walgren. Who decided it should be 12 peicent for that 
range of functions? 

; Ms. Dodds. Well, we did a negotiation. 

First we were told that it ought to be a certain amount— I am 
trying to remember, I am not even sure that we were told, initial- 
ly—they said present a budget of what you need in order to operate 
this program, and then they said it looks like the administration is 
a little too high, bring it down a little. So, t>at is how we ended up 
at around 12 percent. 

The WIC Program, as you know, uses 20 percent— but in that 20 
percent is included nutrition education activity. So we used that as 
a kind of upper limit in our mind, and then knowing that we were 
not including the nutrition service function in our administrative 
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funds, that it was really— it was surveillance and program adminis- 
tration-we negotiated to around that point. aam.ms 
iK 8 ^ 18 & ere different data that you would like to see 

Sir^tijP there 1S ' ^ en the Wfl y y° u have elaborated 
that program-but you are saying here that you have to assume 
you have to use current data because there is not the effort to 
create new kinds of data, as opposed to information. 

n »r?" ££ DS ; 7116 ff? ter ^ 1 and . chiId health population is a good 
one to look at as a bit problematic. 

When we first started thinking about doing surveillance with 
that group we said, oh, good, we will use growth data, we will use 
heights and weights-this is what CDC has used for years and es- 
tablished as a regular system-and we started to look at our height 
and- weight data and we realized that it is very poorly collected. 
And when we asked ourselves, can we really improve the recording 
and measurement of these heights and weights, we are not sure 
h J ^warrants .the amount of fiscal-or the amount of funds it 
would take to train people. 

»J*£™ n ^ f re , st «PP in ? bac * and saying we know that income 
prcbSms 1S 8 strongIy associated variable with nutrition 

Perhaps we can look at that in a more detailed way to describe 
SfliS? 8 *e Populations that really have strain in their econom- 
ic**? 011 ? f A h e u famiIy hfe; 80 ^ we might look at and see if— 
took at neighborhoods that have high prices for food in their food 

' ? r ,V h ^ t u have , veiy few markets, and so the prices are 
really controlled by a few owners; where rents and housing costs 
are high, or where energy costs are high, and locate that those 
would be places where we would suspect families would be at nutri- 
tion-nsk, and target our funds in that direction. 
J t surveillance we are looking at a population-based point to be 
able to know where m our State-which counties, and which parts 
of counties are going to be-that we would predict we will find 

?n f& 8 % at an , d t - hat i hey wiH have nutrition problems, or be 
on the edge of developing them. 

We need the studies that will help us identify those population- 
based indicators, and the combination of them. 

Another example is, with the frailty index, we are using the 
number over 60; the number that are minority; the number living 
alone above 75; those that are above 85; and v/e are combining 
those numbers and expressing them as a rate of people over 60 

Then we looked at a data set that we have in the State that 

fnff f iTfrl 111 ? number of P e °P Ie discharged from hospitals, 
and it tabulates the five discharge diagnoses. 

nJKL 86 te ? n . e8tha t would be likely to cause or have nutrition 
problems associated with them, such as fractures, various disorders 
like diabetes and heart disease; and we tabulating that number, 
which !s a .kind of morbidity factor. We are then adding that in to 
give us a disease-adjusted and age-adjusted rate. And that is what 
we are using as the frailty index. 

Now, that came partly from the study that we did, but also from 
what we were hearing from providers and what they suspected 
were the indicators that led people to be at risk and have nutrition 
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It is that kind of work that needs to be thought about and then 
tested to see if, indeed, it holds when you actually look at a popula- 
tion to see if, indeed, this is going to predict people that have nutri- 
tion problems or at risk for developing them. 

Mr. Walgren. Has that been used to compare level of effort in 
appropriate programs, and have you found disparities in level of 
effort, widely diverging from what you would expect? 

Ms. Dodds. Weii, that was what we found when we looked at the 
way we had awarded funds in the first round of proposals. 

We funded 23 counties out of 54, and the 23 that we funded were 
not the ones that had the highest frailty rate. 

When we looked at the counties that had the highest frailty 
rates, they also tended to be the less-organized counties, and the 
counties with poorer resources. And so we gave them an advantage 
by giving them extra points, because they had a high frailty rate, 
and then we directed our regional and public health nutritionists 
to go to those counties and give them extra help in writing their 
proposal so that they could be competitive in the proposal process. 
But we also had strong political constituencies in the counties that 
had lower rates, so we could not just arbitrarily award funds to all 
of those that had high frailty rates, but, indeed, had to continue to 
include the competitive process, so that some of those with high 
frailty rates still did not write a competitive proposal, whereas 
those that had lower frailty rates— not as many people at risk for 
the population over 60, dia write a more competitive proposal and 
also demonstrated the need that they had identified in their coun- 
ties; because some of them are counties like Suffolk County, that 
has little pockets of places in their county where the elderly are 
really isolated and need help. m m 

Mr. Walgren. This was to support an organizational structure to 
reach those people? . 

Ms. Dodds. It was to support a home-delivered meal program, 
and they were going to deliver home-delivered meals to the popula- 
tion that they identified in their county that they were not able to 
reach, and that were in need. 

Mr. Walgren. And you could not do all 50-some counties, you 
had to choose, even though you knew that there were, certainly, 
needy individuals in all counties. 

Ms. Dodds. Right. 

And you see, this is part— you know, back to the initial ques- 
tion— one of the questions we nave to deal with is when we do not 
have enough funds to reach all the eligible WIC clients, all the 

frail elderly that need home-delivered meals, and all the homeless 
and destitute that are coming in to soup kitchens and food pan- 

tries. 

How do we decide how much to allocate to each of those three 
groups, and how do we allocate within that? 

And it is never an easy discussion because the proponents of 
women, infants, and children do not like to be taking food out of 
the mouth of their grandparent, nor do they want to leave people 
on the street with no food. All of those populations are certainly in 
need, and I think people have been able to effectively use some of 
our descriptive information in persuading, in this case, the legisla- 
tors, so that they increase the appropriation that was recommend- 
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ed from the Governor's budget— from $34.5 million up to $37.6 mil- 

Mr. Walgren What sort of technical assistance do you envision 
from the Federal level that would be helpful, and what kinds of 

iS 83 you 1)6611 able to do for other States? 

Dodds. Well, one thing that is very helpful is just exchange 
ot how did you do this -we had a discussion with Massachusetts 
recently, and they have done more work with the maternal and 
child health population then we have, so they were describing their 
effort to get at data that was already collected at dav care centers. 

We were thinking of doing something similar to that and thev 
gave us some suggestions of how you could do it more easily and 
get a little bit better information. 

We were able to help them in thinking through the frail elderly 
and how they might identify those people in their State. 

ijT ma "y wfys it is an exchange, and the national structure 
would be able to foster that— we can do it with New York and Mas- 
sachusetts because we are next door— but I know that California 
has some good insights about this and we do not have the occasion 
to get together or discuss some of those things. 

Mr. Walgren. Is there data on the Federal level that is useful to 
you that is being generated? 

Ms. Dodos. Well, one of the things that was just done for us is 
the calculation of prevalence estimates out of the HANES data 
base— and they just provided this at a workshop for State nutrition 
directors, and we are going to be able to use that to get some esti- 
mate of what kind of dietary deficiencies, what kinds of incidence 
ot obesity and overweight might we expect by using the age/sex 
income variables that they have used in the HANES study, and 
then applying those prevalence estimates in our State. 

USDA had done a similar— they are working on a similar kind of 
thing with food-consumption data. 

So that is a new thing that they have developed that I think is 
going to prove to be useful. 

Mr. Walgren. Is that information on a county basis 9 

Ms. Dodds. No. 

Mr. Walgren. Statewide? 

Ms. Dodds. It is just on a State, so it will be a State figure. We 
will not be able to use 

Mr. Walgren. It is sort of tough to know that it is out there 
someplace, but you do not know where it is 

Ms. Dodds. Yes. 

Mr. Walgren. You have to look through the whole State? 
Ms. Dodds. Yes. 

But there may be— we will have to play around a little bit more. 

ihe other source of data that I have discovered recently is the 
Bureau of Census, and they regularly do a number of surveys. One 
of the most recent, of interest to me, is the SPP's— I don't know- 
Survey of Program Participation. They have a panel of people that 
they call every 4 months, and they keep those people in for 2 years 
on the panel so that they describe the formation of families, and 
what happens with those families, and when they go on to various 
Federal programs. 

I think some of that information will be very useful. 
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They draw a fairly large sample— in this instance from New 
York and from New York City— so that it will he particularly perti- 
nent. 

But, again, you see a large State has an adv^tage because we 
contribute so much to the total population that much if the infor- 
mation we can use directly. But States like Arkansas or Mississip- 
pi, that care as much about this, will not get— there will not be as 
many people drawn out of that because they are a smaller set of 
the whole sample. 

I did ask Biil Butts about that and he said that you could put, 
say, three or four States together and do prevalence estimates from 
that for, say, for a State group, which would give you at least a 
regional i''ea. 

But its— all of these kind of technical questions that need to be 
pursued, and that both the national system needs to stimulate — 
that we need to stimulate back and get the exchange back and 
forth. 

Mr. Walgren. Well, thank you very much for your testimony. 
We appreciate your contribution to this process, and we hope we 
can make some progress along with you. 

Ms. Dodds. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Walgren. Thank you. 

Let us turn then, to Dr. Sidel. 

STATEMENT OF VICTOR W. SIDEL, M.D., PAST PRESIDENT, AMER- 
ICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, DISTINGUISHED UNIVER- 
SITY PROFESSOR, ALBERT EINSTEIN COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
AND MEMBER, PHYSICIAN TASK FORCE ON HUNGER IN AMER- 
ICA 

Dr. Sidel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It behooves the last witness 
on a long day to be particularly brief, and I will do that. The com- 
mittees have worked hard, and particularly, the staff has worked 
hard through a long day, and let me respect that. 

If I can just lead you very rapidly through eight single-spaced 
pages of testimony in 2 minutes— the first three paragraphs talk 
about me, and can be skipped very quickly. 

We then come to the fourth paragraph, which can also be 
skipped quickly, because all it talks about is the number of hungry 
people in the United States— and that has been demonstrated, now, 
over and over again so well, that one really only has to cite the 
* evidence that fully exists for that. 

Now, the existence of hunger is not a question that requires fur- 
ther debate. The question is, what do we do about it? 

It is in that context that the Hunger Relief Act of 1986 is so im- 
portant to us. 

In the past hour you have heard testimony on WIC, and you 
have heard testimony on the Child Nutrition Program, so I am 
going to concentrate on the Food Stamp Program. 
. The data show — we are on page 2 now— very clearly that some- 
thing like 59 percent of people who are eligible for food stamps in 
the United States are receiving them. 

I am an academic— as you said in the interdiction earlier, sir — 
and 59 percent is not a passing gr ude. 
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We really have to be at a far higher level of the eligibles receiv- 
ing the programs. 

The Physician Task Force on Hunger in America has analyzed 
some of the barriers to participation in the Food Stamp Program. 

These have been summarized under four headings in this testi- 
mony—on page 3, category 1, is the barriers that prevent the needy 
from applying for food stamps. 

President JReagan in saying that ignorance was the only explana- 
tion he * A devise for the nonparticipation in eligible families, 
indeed, nad a small grain of truth in that statement— but, it was 
not, I think, in the way in which he implied. 

It is ignorance that has been fostered the agency that is responsi- 
ble for the program. The agency has simply not provided informa- 
tion that the American people need and the studies are cited here 
that demonstrate that. 

Also cited here is the evidence that very small amounts of addi- 
tional moneys for outreach— as indeed, is in your bill— can make 
an enormous difference. 

For example, we cite the fact in Iowa— a single, a local outreach 
program, over 2 years, to inform newly poor Iowa farmers about 
food stamps generated a 400-percent increase in food stamp appli- 
cations. 

So there is no question that ignorance— if it is ignorance— can be 
overcome by proper programs. 

Now, the second major barrier to even applying is the stigmatiza- 
tion of the program— I will not belabor that. But it is interesting 
that in a program like WIC there is very little stigma— in a pro- 
gram like food stamps, again we think, in part, because of the 
agency that controls it— enormous stigma has been generated. 

The second major category are the barriers that keep applicants 
out of the program, or knock them off the program. Again, I will 
not go through all of this material. We go through some of those 
barriers in some detail. 

Turning to page 6, the third category is overly rigid eligibility 
criteria. And here we come to some of the questions that the bill— 
the Hunger Relief Act— is specifically designed to deal with: Issues 
of eligibility criteria, amounts of assets, amounts of money spent on 
medical— for medical care, and so on. We give many examples in 
here. 

One of them in our own study, in New York Stete, is a 64-year- 
old woman who told us she had a cup of coffee, a can of chicken 
soup and 10 ounces of apple juice as her diet the day before. The 
major reason for this was money being spent on medical care for 
herself and her husband. 

So your provision that would increase that deductibility would be 
very important. 

And other examples are here that I will not repeat. 

Then finally, the fourth aspect is that of the low benefit levels. 
Specifically, as one of the major components of your bill, is the 
shift from the thrifty food plan to the low-cost food plan. Not 
enough, if I may say, but certainly a step in the right direction 
toward adequate benefit levels. And we point out some groups that 
have particular need for higher benefit levels. 
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If I may summarize on page 7, the proposed Hunger Relief Act is 
an important step. It responds to many of the key problems in 
meeting food needs. While there are gaps, the proposed increased 
asset and deduction limits, and increased benefit levels in the Pood 
Stamp Program, and the extensions of WIC and elderly nutrition, 
are profoundly needed. 

But a good law is not enough. I believe that the passage of this 
law will have positive impact. But it will not reverse the over- 
whelming impact of regulations that restrict assistance. Incremen- 
tal changes in food assistance programs are not enough. If Con- 
gress has the political will to end hunger, that will must be ex- 
pressed in a clear mandate to the agency that administers food as- 
sistance programs. We need a clear congressional voice to tell the 
USDA that it is time to stop using Federal regulations as a tool of 
exclusion, and get back in the business of feeding the needy. 

We point out the recent study— and this was cited several times 
earlier— on the WIC Program. I am proud to say that the principal 
investigator of that program was Dr. David Rush, of the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine. We are colleagues at Einstein. And 
that, as we point out in this testimony, was simply obscured by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

On the last page, instead of acting on the good news by calling 
for expansion of WIC, or publicizing the program's successes, to 
build support for the programs it administers, the USDA chose in- 
stead to bury this major public health finding. 

And in the final paragraph we call for congressional leadership, 
to let people know the strengths and successes of our food assist- 
ance programs and the fact that we need more such good pro- 
grams. 

I will close, if I may, with just three points not in my testimony 
that come to mind as a result of what I have heard in the past 
hour. 

The first is an old public health adage that statistics are people 
with the tears washed off. I think the comments that the three 
members of this committee who are present made on moving testi- 
mony by Ms. Lucas, makes the point that we have to be— in all of 
this advocacy— much clearer that we are really talking about indi- 
vidual human beings who are hungry and who are suffering as a 
result of the cutbacks in these programs. 

Second, there has been a lot of discussion over the past hour 
about the questions of measurement. And measurements are 
indeed important. We have to measure as carefully and as clearly 
as we can. 

But if I may say so, sir, so long as the Pentagon is not required 
to have a standard of measurement of the effectiveness of its pro- 
grams, so long as subsidies for corporations or for the tobacco in- 
dustry and other areas on which the Congress legislates is not held 
to the same standard of measurement— then I think to demand 
that standard of measurement for nutrition programs is really 
quite dishonest, and is really quite counterproductive in terms of 
justice and compassion in our society. 

Finally, the last point not in my testimony that I want to make 
is that in our work in the Bronx we have a program called the 
Community Health Participation Program. It is a program in 
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which we work with people who live in the apartment buildings 
near Montefeur, and they take with us a 16-week training cycle in 
which they learn various aspects of— work on health with their 
neighbors and community organization with their neighbors. 
. That neighborhood is changing very rapidly, most of the people 
in that neighborhood now use Spanish as their primary language, 
langu^e 6 courses are now given largely in the Spanish 

If I may, in closing, each of those groups as they finish their 
training— their 16 weeks of training— develop a slogan that they 
then use in their work. Our first group, taught entirely in Spanish, 
had this as a slogan— if you will forgive the not very good Spanish 
pronunciation: b F 

"Para lograr grandes cosas no solo debemos actuar, si no tambien 
sonar, no solo manear si no tambien creer." 

"To accomplish great things we must not only act, but also 
dream, not only plan, but also believe." 

I was very pleased, Mr. Chairman, in your introduction of this 
last session, that you talked about the compassion of this great so- 
ciety. We had a President— some times it is hard to remember it— 
we had a President, who in his second inaugural address said, "The 
tert -of our progress is not whether we add more to the abundance 
ot those who have much, it is whether we provide enough for those 
who have too little." 

I congratulate the committees on what they are doing to try to 
bring us back into that great tradition. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Sidel appears at the conclusion of 
the hearing.] 

Mr. Walgren. Thank you very much for that testimony, and I 
almost would like to leave it stand there, because your touching on, 
l think, the fundamental block in the system— is our willingness to 
do anything, and our psychological avoidance of our responsibility 
to others, and the insensitivity that is built in in a relatively mate- 
nalistic^society— and I really should let your comments stand as 
powerful ones. 

I was asked— to ask how you would compare the nutrition assist- 
ance programs in our country to what you may have seen, or 
learned about, in other societies? 

Dr. Sidel. Yes, I will gladly do that— and some of the other soci- 
??- es J£?\ h . ave done far better than we have are equally material- 
istic. That is, one does not have to live in a society that is— what- 
ever a nonmaterialistic society is— in order to have compassion and 
to have justice within that society. 

Just about every European industrial democracy has far better 
programs for the support of its population— the general support of 
its population— than we have. 

They are not only in the areas of food and nutrition— in fact, 
most of those programs are so global, are so well-functioning in 
keeping its population above the poverty level— that they do not 
have to get down, m a sense, to the level of food programs. Because 
it you have general child-support programs, if you have general 
high-employment programs— or good compensation for people who 
are unemployed through no fault of their own— if you have a whole 
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series of programs that bolster the way in which people live in a 
society, then they can, indeed, deal rather well with their own 
problems of obtaining food. 

It is only in a society which fails to provide adequate levels of 
employment, which fails to provide adequate levels of unemploy- 
ment insurance, which fails to provide good medical care for every- 
one, on a social basis, which fails to do all of the things that decent 
societies do, that you then have to try to fill in the gaps with food 
and nutrition programs. 

I know that goes far beyond my brief, within this testimony, but 
I think the point needs to be made. 

What you are doing is terribly important in filling those gaps in. 
But if we want to look to other societies, those societies are doing it 
in a far broader way. 

It is not that they are spending more money than we are in 
doing it— they are saving money by doing it; as has been shown for 
the WIC Program, as has been shown for program after program. 
You save in what you generate in productivity in your society. You 
save in what you save in costs of other health and human services, 
by providing a decent standard of living for everyone in your socie- 
ty. 

I will make one brief pitch— I was not planning to do this, but 
your question 

Mr. Walgren. Be happy to have it. 

Dr. Sidel [continuing]. Almost forces me to do it. 

My wife, Ruth Sidel, professor of sociology at Hunter College^has 
just published a book— just a month ago— called "Women and Chil- 
dren Last— The Plight of Poor Women in Affluent America, and 
in her next to last chapter she specifically answers your question- 
in the country of Sweden. It goes through, point by point, each of 
the programs that the Swedes have put into place to make Sweden 
a decent society for its people, and points out that we could do the 
same here. , . 

Mr. Walgren. I would like to note that we have been joined by 
Congressman Bruce from Illinois. Congressman Bruce also serves 
on the Science and Technology Committee and has a real abiding 
interest in this area. 

I do not know what it takes to broaden the consciousness of our 
society, and ultimately the Congress. We would hope that Congress 
would be able to lead the way in that area, and it is through tne 
interest of people like Congressman Bruce and others that we hope 
to have that be the case. ; 

In a sense, the real question is whether, as Martin Luther King 
said, "we are inclined towards justice," and the resolution of this 
period in our history, I think, will give those of us that want to put 
faitti in that statement a real test of the reality of it. 

Dr. Sidel. But if I may say so, sir, it makes it all the more impor- 
tant that people like you, and the other members of this commit- 
tee, and other Members of the Congress who have been fighting so 
hard for justice-^needs to be bolstered by all of us who deeply 
admire and support what you are doing. 

Mr. Walgren. Well, thank you very much for your contribution 
to the process. 
Thank you, Dr. jSidel. 
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Let me ask that the record be left open. Mr. Emerson has some 
material that he would like to enter, and certainly we will keep it 
open for others, as well. 

With that, thank you very much, and that concludes the day's 
proceedings. 

[Whereupon, at 3:25 p.m., the subcommittees and the select com- 
mittee were adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Testimony 

I am Denise O'Brien, a dairy farmer from southwest Iowa. My husband and 
I farm 300 acres. I am a board member of Prairiefire Rural Action, an organi- 
zation engaged in rural advocacy, community education and community organizing. 
I am also vice chair of the Iowa Farm Unity Coalition, a broad based coalition 
of ten farm, church, labor, rural and community groups across the state of Iowa. 
I have been active in a number of efforts designed to keep family farmers on the 
land. 

I am here today to inform you of the current and worsening economic 
situation that exists in rural America and the problem of hunger which accompanies 
it. America's farmers and rural communities are in a period of serious economic 
and social crisis, unparalleled since the Great Depression. Land prices have 
fallen for the past five years and it is not possible to predict when the situation 
will stabilize or bottom out. The deteriorating farm and rural economy of the 
1980's has already forced thousands of farm families off the land, ruined many 
small town businesses, and contributed to higher unemployment in many urban areas 
throughout the region. 

A 1986 study produced by the Commerce Department of the U.S. Census Bureau 
and the U.S. Department of Agricultuie found that the median family income for 
farm families in 1983 was only three-fourths that of non-farm families, and that 
the farm resident poverty rate of 2k percent exceeded the poverty rcte of 
15 percent found for non-farm residents. 

As is the case throughout the nation, increasing poverty, and the conditions 
that create it, give rise to an Increase In hunger. As the rural economy has 
continued to worsen, the number of families eligible for food stamp assistance 
has increased in the region. As of November, 1980, 59,201 families in Iowa were 
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receiving food stamps. This number has increased to 76,860 by November, 1985 • 
In just an eleven month period, from May 198$ to April 1986, the number of farm 
families In Iowa receiving food stamps jumped from 1,i*8l to 2,21**. 

The problem of hunger in the nation's breadbasket was well documented by 
the Harvard University School of Public Health Physician Task Force on Hunger 
tn America in their January, 1986 report entitled HUNGER COUNTIES 1986 The 
Distribution of America's Hiqh-Risk Areas * I would like to mention that we are 
very grateful to the members of this task force for their energy and commitment, 
without which we would not have access to this valuable information. A Hunger 
County is defined by the task force as a county where more than 20 percent of the 
population lives below the poverty line and fewer than 33 percent of the eligible 
poor receive food stamps. That study found the distribution of Hunger Counties 
to have shifted and is now extraordinarily high in the Midwest-Plains region. 
Reading from page 16 of that report, "in 1973,* the distribution of hunger 
counties was centered largely In the South and Southwest. Today, these regions 
have been joined by states in America's breadbasket and plains. Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Illinois, Arkansas, South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, Idaho and 
Montana." Ninety of the identified 150 hunger counties are located in these 
states. South Dakota, with 28, and Missouri, with 17, ranked second and third, 
respectively, (behind Texas) with the greatest proportion of the nation's worst 
150 hunger counties. Two of Iowa's southern counties, Ringgold and Davis, also 
ranked among the 150. Additionally, 10 counties were represented in Nebraska, 
5 in Minnesota, and 12 in North Dakota. 

The federal food stamp program, established first in 196*t, is the single most 
important tool in the nation's fight against hunger. Nevertheless, significant 
barriers to participation do exist. Underparticipation stems largely from 
public policies and administrative practices. Bureaucratic dlsenti tlemcnt, the 
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absence of outreach programs, poor information concerning eligibility status, 
geograph \ isolation of food stamp offices, attitudinal barriers, and, where 
farmers in particular are concerned, a number of complex and discriminatory 
rules and regulations, are all factors responsible for declining participation 
in the federal food stamp program. 

A recent study by Public Voice for Food and Health Policy found a growing 
number of rural Americans failing to receive food stamps even though they are 
eligible. From 1979 to 1983, the number of rural poor not receiving food stamp 
assistance increased by 32 percent, from 5.67 to 7.51 million persons. 

Increasing hunger in rural America and, more specifically, the failure of 
the federal food stamp program, has given rise to new and dramatic concern. 
These conditions mirror the national trend — A trend which the Physician Task 
Force has seen fit to identify as M a national health epidemic." 

Many times as I have visited with farmers and their families they have 
expressed the fear of becoming permanent welfare recipients, .and would not, 
therefore, consider receiving food stamps. Coupled with being treated as second 
class citizens by caseworkers and by the social stigma of using food stamps 
publicly, many farmers would rather go hungry than receive help. 

In March 1986 , the Iowa Inter-Church Agency for Peace and Justice and the 
Iowa Farm Unity Coalition held a statewide food stamp drive with the purpose of 
assisting families through the complex appl ication process for foodstamps. In 
the county I coordinated, ten farm families came to get information. The day 
left a lasting impression on me when after having helped an elderly lady fill out 
her forms, I noticed that she had written down that there was no money in either 
her checking or savings account. I asked this woman (she appeared to be in her 
early to mid-sixties) if she had food enough until the application could be 
processed. She broke down and cried, explaining that she had no food and that 
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the Farmers Hon* Administration, the Government "Lender of Last Kesort," had 
not allowed she and her husband living expenses and that foreclosure was 
inevitable . 

Instances like this are not unique to that county. They happen all the time, 
every day. Isn't it ironic that people who spent their lives working the land, 
raising food to feed a hungry world, should be shut off from access to food 
through no fault of their own? People approaching retirement or at retirement age 
should not have to worry about where their next meal will come from. It is their 
right to have what is essential to life - food. It angers me that people of the 
land, who have worked hard all their lives - worked the soil, nurtured their land, 
should go hungry. Not only are these farm families experiencing hunger, they 
are also having to do without health Insurance, car insurance and life insurance. 
Many people hope that no major medical expense will spring on them as there Is 
no hope for paying medical costs. 

As I listen to the media and read the newspapers, it startles me that talk 
of recovery If always prominent. There has been no recovery In Iowa, nor will 
there be until this government make, a firm commitment to make farming profitable - 
not a tax writeoff for wealthy corporations and individuals. Farmers are not 
greedy people, they're interested In providing a comfortable living for their 
families and a good environment in which to raise their children. It Is contrary 
to their nature to receive help and to be In need. They have always been the 
helpers and givers of assistance. 

We need long term solutions for sustaining agriculture in our country. We 
need a farm policy that will set prices at no less than cost of production, be 
mandatory in nature, aud have a strong supply management component. Farmers should 
be able to vote via referendum on such a program. Until we as a nation determine 
the destiny of agriculture, we need solutions such as the Hunger Relief Bill set 
before us today, to help people through their g.eatest time of need. 



(Attachments follow:) 
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Protesting farmers plan to apply for food stamps 
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Farmers seek welfare 
as symbolic protest — 
and half prove eligible 
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Food stamps becomin] 
part of Iowa farm 




Rural usage = 
has tripled ;;; 
in past year : ; 

Sharp increase surprises ■ 
human services agencies 

By WILLIAM PETKOSKI ; 

EVERIY. lA. - In a fertile land", 
where lie averate. hard-working 
faro fimily raises enouth food to 
feed 71 people at borne and abroad.- 
Norma-i j Q< i Unit Siodt believe 
someleiat nu (one terribly wron* 
with Amenca'i system 0 f agriculture. 

They ire one of about 1.300 lava.' 
firm families recdvlnj food stamp*;" 
triple the number of a year a to. . V 
Ttt Suidts, who (row corn and joy-' 
beam on «0 a cm and tend a smalt 
flock of ewes, have loo's participated: 
In U.S. Department of Agriculture 
programs. They have 10 percent^/ 
thetr CUy County corn land in f ede£C : 
tcrernmenl set*aside acre*, and ta&< 
,have train stored in the USDAV 
Ihrte-yeargraln reserve. 

But like a frowtog number of jtruj; . 
. that farm families in towa. this vear^ 
theSiodts and thdr five children now 
are receiving food stamps, another 
USDA program. 

•We're the kind of peopis who uw-* 
ally Jot live and let live. Buz lately, 
we haven't even been able to Uve," 
said Norman Sfndt. at, * husky man- 
whose sunburned arms reflect hours ■ 
of toilint outdoors at his lifelong* 
trade. 

US7 Farm Families ~ ] 

Accordint to the state Department; 
of Human Services, which administers? 
the food sump program la Iowa, the* 
'^mber of fowa farm families receiv^ ' 
1st food stamps has tripled in the paaC 
year. Durint the first half of lilt, an! 
averate of 493 !or^ farm households* 
tot food stamps each month. But as* « 
Iowa's farm economy has worsened io* t 
the put 12 mcoths, the number of food: ' 
sUmp recipients has since soared to; ' 
1.357 f.*;m families representim- • 
abottH.000 persons. 
"We're tomt to be just like Russia . 
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Farm family says food-stamp 




Continued /rom Pay* One 
pretty jooc," predicts Norman Sindt 
his voice rising in inner as, he dis- 
cusses tie low prices offered for lows 
farm products. Hie n liter e isn't gomir, 
to be chejp food any more. The food is 
going to rot ta the fields, 

"I've oem seen things the way they 
are now." he ad^s with a trace of sor- 
row. "It wed. to be that you'd see 
farmers and they'd eajoy talking 
about their day. But now they doa't 
eves want to go oot of the boose, 
things *rt so bleak." 

The sharp Increase io farmers ap»* 
plyiag for food stamp* was act anUd- 
palad by either advocacy groups who • 
work with the poor or the Department 
W Human Sendees. 

"Never in oar wU d estimating lions 
did we think that we woulC have to 
deal with the problems of farmers.'* 
said Patrick McCUnlock, an adminis- 
trator for the Legal Services Corp. of 
Iowa. His co v eminent- funded agency, 
which usually deals primarily with the 
problems of women on welfare and 
the elderly, has been giving free coun- 
seling to many farm families needing 
food stamps aod ha vice other finan- 
cial problems. 

Steps Taken to Help 
, The Department of Human Services 
has responded to the new need by pu b- 
lbhing a special pamphlet to explain 
bow farmers can apply for food, 
. stamps. The state agency also was in- 
volved in organising the Rural Con- 
cern hot line for farm families and it 
baa bad representatives attend public 
meetings In rural areas. Stat e bureau- 
crats rertsed some of their rules in an 
e([ofj"to help farmers obtain food 
stamps, althoogh federal regulations 
and a maze cf red tape have prevented 
many farm families from becoming 
eligible, 

Since mi, the Sindli have lost 
about 140.000. even though Uoda baa 
beta working foil time as a switch- 
board operator at Spencer Municipal 
Hospital But they have tried bard to 
cot corners to save money. The family 
has a large garden in which they grow 
potatoes, sweet corn, onions, snap 
beans, cauliflower. lettuce, tomatoes, 
cabbage and squash. Many of the veg- 
etables are being canned or stored in 
the cellar of their turn-of-lhcxentury 
•borne. They buy generic food at the 
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TheSladt family at their farm near Everly. are. from left, Linda, holding Shaaai 



grocery store rather than name 
brands, and they eat day-old bread 
sold at discounts. To avoid a winter 
heating hilt. Norman Sbd t chops wood 
for burning. 

Although the fields outside their 
borne are green with this ) ear's crop 
of corn and soybeans, none of it will be 
eaten. Even if the food could be made 
Into meals for the family, they 
couldn't consume it because all of 
their farm production will be convert- 
ed to income that will be handed over 
to their lenders. 

"Nothing on this farm goes back 
Into tils bouse at all." said Linda Stadt 
as she aod her husband sat around 

' their kitchen table and talked about 
their problems late one night last 

.week. 

} Family Roots 

The SindU' roots run deep on their 
4 00- acre farm, which was the home of 
.Linda's grandmother years ago 
Norman Stndt also grew up In the 
area, and bis father and three brothers 
have nearby farms. He began renting 
the farm in 1110. just after he was dis- 
charged from the Army, and he pur- 
chased ISO acres on a contract in 1)19. 

-Ever since 1181. it just hasn't 
worked out." Norman Sindt said wist* 
'fully. First, the farm was struck by 
bait damage, which wasn't sufficiently 
covered by federal crop Insurance, 
and matters have gone downhill ever 
since, except for 1)8). ""hen he broke 
even because of the USi *"s payment- 
tn kind program. Of hu 140 rented 
acres, be said: "When it gets wet, the 
crops are drowned out- When it gets 
dry. you don't get much of anything." 

This spring the Sindts were urublo 
to make their Interest and principal 
payment en their land, but kept the 
(arm by renegotiating their contract 
But nest April, the contract must be. 
paid off Intuit 

Tve only got one choice. If I don't 



renegotiate again I II have to give It 
back." said Norman Sicdt That's the 
only choice. There's a lot of other peo- 
ple In the same boat" 

Land Prices Dropping 

The Sindts paid 12.000 an acre for 
their UO acres six yean ago. Now. 
with luck, the land could fetch f 800 an 
acre, tbey estimate, but they doubt 
many buyers would be interested be- 
cause of the severe lick of profitabili- 
ty is farming. Just last spring, a farm 
down the road sold for the low price of 
3300 an acre. j 

"Everybody else makes a living. ' 
Why aren't farmers entitled to make a 
living, tool" Norman Sindt asked. 
"There are people going to bed hungry 
in tbls country today. The food is 
there. The programs just aren't get* 
ting it to them." 

The decision to apply for food 
stamps was marie last wioter. after 
Norman Sindt attended a farm-crisis 
meeting tn Spencer at which advice 
was provided about sources of assis- 
tance. 

Hut as the Sindts quickly learned, 
getting bureaucratic approval for 
food stamps only added to the anxiety 
and frustration already created by 
tbeir troubled farm operation. Linda 
Sindt first completed an application 
for food stamps to February at the 
Clay County Department of Human 
Services. Because her 1)84 tax return 
wasn't finished. *bc used the return 
from 1988. when the family's financial 
problems weren't as severe. "They 
went ahead and figured it and said we 
couldn't qualify." she said. 

After she completed the tamlly'i 
!SS< lax return, which showed an 
f 11,000 loss, they were again disquali- 
fied — tbls time because their 1)82 
aulomobiie put them over the limit for 
assets. 

Finally, they sought help from Ka- 
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paperwork 'just harassment' 1 
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J, Shelly. 14, Bona. 1 1. and Norma*. 



thy Blctlag. a caseworker for Legal 
Services in Sioux City. She succeed*! 
Is getting them 128 a mooth in food 
stamps. Coctiaued battles with the De- 
parlreeat of Human Services in- 
creased their food-sump allotment to 
|54. Their Joly allotment, which was 
raised to J t ?. still hasat amved fa the 
mail, aUbcsgh social workers have 
promised the stamps w»ll he coming 
soon. 

_ Much Paperwork Involved 

UbSa Siodt, showing a large suck 
of letters and forms representing her 
fight to obtain food sumps, said she 
was alarmed at the extensive docu- 
mcf Utloo demanded by social work- k 
en. Besides her tax return, all at the 
family's children were required to 
obtain Social Security numbers. ' 

, Then she bad to (o to the Agricul- 
ture SUbiUxatiea k Conservation 
Service offlce to document the lam]-' 
ry's owaership of stored grain. Be- 
cause t prior marrla re left her with a 
house la Spencer - which she has 
been unable to sell — she had to pro- 
vide verification ol reaul Income. She 
also had to show check stubs from her 
hctpltal Job. plus three months of tele- 
phone and electric bills. 

• Further, she had to learn what por- 
tion of the farm's property Uses, in- 
surance and contract peymenU were 
apportioned to their bouse. She bad to 
provide canceled checks she had used 
to pay for child care, as well as checks 
»be sometimes receives from fcrr ex- 
husband for child support. She also 
hid to show dividend cheeks from a 
xmaU amount of telephone company 
stock she acquired before she was laid 
off several years ago by Northwestern / 
Bell i 

"It Is jest unreal. It & just harass-'* 
meat," Normaa Slndt said of the food 
stamp procedures. "J know two or 
three other farmers who have just 



thrown up their hacds and said the 
heck with it** 

Many other Iowa farm amities are 
also having serious problems getting 
approval for food sumps, although a 
.majority are succeeding B«t *e«n De- 
cember and April. 1 J«7 farm families 
were approved for food stamps, and 
AM farm families were denied them. 

-They can't undenUnd that they 
are being, told they art? over the In- 
.come limit when they don't have any 
money." said Sicking, who has provid- 
ed advice on food stamps to farmers 
throughout the sute. 

She cited three mala barriers to 
farmers getting food stamps. 

The first is that depreciation is not 
aa allowable expense for a self-em- 
ployed person, and this Is the most sig- 
nificant reason why farmers fail to 
qualify for food stamps. 

Second, a loss from one farm opera- 
tion cannot be used to offset gains in 
another. For exsiple. if a farmer 
earned a profit fit n his com crap, a 
loss from a separate hog-raising part- 
nership with hts brother would be ig- 
nored in calculating his income. 

Third, use of the most current In- 
come tax return does not accurately 
reflect that fanner's present financial 
situation. Said Bickiag: "I have clients 
who are farntog half of the land they 
bad last year. This has happened 
either because they could not reaew 
the lease or they have given land back 
to the lender. I have a client who was 
forced to sell all of his livestock last 
year, with all of the money going to 
the lender." 

There are two key Income tesa to 
qualify for food stamps. For a family 
of four, the maximum gross monthly 
income cannot exceed H.lSt. and the 
net monthly income cannot be more 
than There are also asset guide- 
lines, although fanners are not expec- 



ted to sell all they own and use up the 
Income before receiving food sUmpa. 
■ Leaders of Iowa's farm crisis 
groups say that the number of Iowa 
farm households on food sUmps will 
Increase in the coming months, and 
they are concerned that Many farm 
families will go hungry. 

'"The farmers around the sUle are 
worried whether the community food 
pantries win be able to handle the 
amount of rood thatwiM be needed this 
winter." said Pete Brent, a coorduu* 
tor. for Prairiefire. an activist group 
that Is part of toe Iowa Farm Unity 
Coalition. 

Eatlog Le*s , ; • 

Tanners are co longer going to the 
movies or going out lo eat." Brest 
added. "Now it is a question of how 
much do you take out of your diet and 
not suffer ill health. We're going to 
have farmers who will have physical 
problems because they don't have 
enough to eat aad that's something 
tab state is going to have to address," 

Denise O'Brica of Atlantic, whost 
farm family has been receiving food 
sumps for the past year, is urging oth- 
er farm families lo apply for food 
stamps, despite the bureaucratic 
problems they may encounter or their 
self pnde. O'Brien, who is vice chair- 
woman of the Iowa Farm Unity Coali- 
tion, wax so embarrassed when she 
first received food sumps that she 
would only shop at night in Atlantic, 
when there were only a handful of peo- 
ple in the grocery store. 

"But oow I don't do that," she said. 
Darn it. if I can survive. Ill use food 
sumps. I know that it's not a perma- 
nent situation," ' 

Breat agreed, saying: "When we 
surted the food-sump program, we. 
as a society, said that people shouldn't 
have to go hungry. We're not Ethiopia 
yet — at least I hope not." 
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Farm families 
on food stamps 
rise by 403% 

ByJXNE.VOWI.VN 

The number of Iowa farm families 
receiving food stamps leaped by 500 
percent between' July 1931 and De- 
cember 1SSS. Department of Human 
Services Commissioner Michael Re- 
sgen told lawmakers Tuesday. 

_ Tn the rural areas, we've had Ihe 
mrcl dramatic increase in food stamp 
usage." siid Rcagen. In 1984. about 
400 farm families participated in the 
program. But by last month, 1.6S? 
ttrc invoiced. At the same time, tt.c 
ncmber of people receiving aid to de- 
pendent children has leveled off. per- 
haps became "people who are poor 
aad mobile and have kids are split* 
Lag" for other states, said Reagan. 

*We have very painfully limited re- 
sources and intense human heeds." 
Rcagen told the members of the 
Human Services Appropriations Sub- 
committee, made up oi legislators 
from the Iowa House and Senate. 

The department plans to spend 
about S3S5 million this fiscal year, 
which ends June 30. Those budget 
computation don't include the effects 
of the new Cramm-Rudman Act. a 
federal law that mandates spending 
cuts for local and state government if 
Congress* and the president fail to 
meet spending targets for reducing 
the federal deiicit. 

Working with estimates from the 
National Governors Association. Re- 
ajen $ at 'd the department expects to 
lose about $1.6 million this year and 
perhaps |C million in fiscal 1937. The 
cuts would come from social services 
block grants, which pay f cr such serv- 
ices as foster care and drug and alco- 
hol abuse aid. Cuts also would rcmc in 
teleran health care benefits. Rcagen 
said. 

Exempt from the* act arc food 
stamps. Aid to Dependent Children 
and Medicaid programs. Rcagen also 
said he expects federal investigators 
to visit the Cl'nwood State Hospital. 
School. A similar visit to the state's fa- 
cility at Woodward resulted in a shut- 
down while officials struggled to meet 
federal standards for care of rest- 
dents. 



Reagcn also noted: •« 

• An overall increase of 5.6 percent 
in the food stamp program this year 
over last year. 

• An ircrcarc of 1.7 percent in Aid " 
to Dependent Children cases over last 
year. 

• A 50 percent increase in child 
abuse referrals since 1980. 

• About 200 more fester care cases 
each month in 1985 than in 1982. 
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2 Iowa counties among 'hungriest' 



BysutxxottN 

T*o soetkcrn to** covaties «c 
inxxt JSJaf liekasrjKSt cocatio i* 
Ajnenea. «fi 3 new report. tat state 
offtUlsconccndibatotberlowaeowi* 
tin art cm worse cff< 

Tbe report, to be tssved today by ike 
Harvard Uttvcruiy ScSrtt «( Ptbtw: 
Health acd lie Pijsxuaj Task Force 
•a Kuitr m Amenca. says liat Rier.* 
taW aad 0i*» coaaties rick f f U and 
Mti ameex co«Mm wiere poverty 
»*1 ratnetrd access to food sumps 
leave lute timbers of people wttboat 
eaovriteeat. 

■ "Dcsprt Id prtvtrt k«Q(tr ia tie 
uUoo.li« food lump fro [rirr serves, 
lot ortf UX lie poorest ciums («r 
wiora its beacfits are uiie*!eoV* tie 
report up. Meeb of ike b«a r r prob- 
lem cia be Warned m tit future of 
federal assauace programs 10 reach 
tbe needy, n savs. 
t Suit of 'xiais were skrpt«at of tfcc 
i report. ur-*« tsxc caJouiiw sio-v 
I tut at least five few* count rs bate 
| lowtr percesur.es of povertv level 
j (unities ca fool ttampsibaifcfifjt'Hd 
j .vddteraconiic&botbofwbxkMve 
j beea iarJ-U by Cro-uM w rectal 
I years. * 

•-*0t2y U percent of lyoo Co»ety s 




poverty t-cvel families receive food 
stamps, said Larry Jackxoa. deputy 
camnssiOfler of tbe Iowa Depart 
rncni of Htrua Services. Tie compa- 
rable fiture ia.RL&tcotd Couiy. fee 
sa:d.ts2IpercecL 

Jarkson said be wis not summed, 
••like Ue report s authors. Out tnaay 
of IV- aauoa's buatnal mates are 
ia tie ram Belt. 

"fte »e bad live years of cccacm.c 
Cluster m ibis area." b» sa»t "None 
ol us tore beea hit yet by Ir econom- 
ic tccovery ia aay t*eal ♦Jecrr-." 

Tbe Harvard »c«dy letites *baa;cr 
cmr-iies** as U»se wiere more t!ui 19 
pcreer i of tic rejjdrs'J li»e below tie 
federally defoed poverty ktd - no* 
set at l\9 CM ttcomca year for a fam- 
ily of four — aad wfctre fewer mas 
owibird ol eligible rest4eaii aetaafy 



receive food sUrnpv 

L'unc that yartitiCk. Ue research* 
crs foaftd (bat tbe critical variable 
»as participation in tvJS Dcpatt 
meat of a rjvccJtore s fooj stamp pro* 
jraiv wtKh proves e«tra food bay- 
mt po»er for recipient of Aid to 
Families witb Dependeil Ouldiea. 
tbe principal welfare program. It « 
leaded by Ccetrets bat idmjustcred 
bytbesutcs. 

I* Mississippi, for esam-fe. ooe of 
tie poorest iutn ia (be ontoa. 'be 
fouod oo •bonder coaaftes'* be- 
caste of wide 4 stnbetioa V food 
stamps, wbile relatively pos^croei 
Tesas bad :i. ifce bicbesi el my state 
Eorcka Covaly in iNevada was i tied 
(be worst wilk only 1.7 perceai of v>e 
needy said to be rcccivisc foo« 
Starr ps. 

fa all. M *hit{«f csoetic*." reprc* 
seadrc abewt 5 perceel of all cflnMics. 
were foend ui :« sutes. e»tM «f (bem 
« ^se MidwesL Itliaotv lova. Misso«< 
ri. Miotvaou. Nebraska. Nortb Oako- 
U.OkfaborraaadSovU OakoU. 

Tbe rescarcbers (o«cd no hvsitr 



Please t>m to Potfe SA 



USOA spoiesnus ijairjcs OeJahos ' 
«^ teW not teea tie f ,poet aad de- 
citttdcoeuneat. 

8row. said (be sigrfy, raetbotfs * 
•rretkeset to parallel tbe approach 
ul« by tb t CHiKtS touid , f 

^•H^rrwiwi.aUS.Se.areiel' 
J*ctcomautieeiai:;3,iBdap4fteUf " 
sponsored by lie Rett Fowl- • 
<aboara|l^ 

Compared to liose siodies. (be cvr* " 
W report claimed a rcstrcence of - 

.vf^'***" 7 - lW all! « >r, criticize 
°* «" t*» Wmunsirauaa fx cbanf 
^t food Stamp elicibilKy > A i5Jl 
Wore (ken. families were ehcMc tor " . 
w^sumps if tit it cross ivorrc wa v 4 1 4 
wlowW percent of ike poverty fine: \ 
<ww. elt>bility is limited (o crou ui. A 
«*« »«tow 1M percea: of poverty- t 
Ie»HUcomt mA 
U compUe tkor Usi. t6e a „h 0 rs \ 
(key Imt used US Censiu Dw- • 
rratdau t. rffw.fy 7U #| ^ Uil ^ 
Ui mMies wker? 19 pereeat ol the ^ 
P*paSat«afarabelow t>e federal po». V 

«nt «»*y ideMiftcd tie mwnber of ^ 
P«t*uUj ebpM« food tUf.<p reelpi.'O 
rtb i. tkm cooties aitd tie rwmber. ^> 
*««liy draw*! ttunpt. «stof mfor. 
«ubM from tie USOa Food aad N*- 
^Serv«. Tie »J* poor co««,es - 
*"* tie participaiwa fl!M 
•«* lie. defwel as *k„ t tr tot* 



coastiesm tbe :( otter sutcs.iac!*d 
mC tbe eetire iSoribeast. tbe Pacific*. 
Coast. Alaska aad KawaiL 

Tie report cites maty Mtdwettcm 
coaotces. Jicksoa said, because leder- 
alreralauoftsdoatr Ttutfoodsump 
.applicaais to deduct btsneu losses 
from tieir iocome. tiereby pr eveatiat 
debt nddea farmers from obtaiatat 
kelp. 

In additioa. said officials ia Davis 
Coaaty. nuay farmers are too proud'' 
to apply (or food sumps. 

"Tiese people arc slow to striae**.'"., 
said Dans Coaoty Saperv-sor JoElU 
Cosset. "A lot of people oat tkcre ' 
lAoaMbeapptytaclarfoodstampsbat * 
are* t becatse (bey arc prowl " 

Tfce report said tkcre are til ««•" 
^vpJe nt xttwidc »hoart eli bJ«- for * 
food stamps but areat receiviec * 
tiem. 

Tiis decliae m lie rate of covera t** 
\i (akiac place as knater is ce(dac _ 
wane." tie aatiorssard *' 

rrafrssor Larry Browa of lie liar, 
yard School of l*t,N* Keallh. «U is • 
ciairm,4 of tke PiysiCfaas Task 
Farce, said lie fiadiftfs woatd be ased 
later tits year to tank field lavestica. 
liens sato wky food sUmp partmpa* 
ttaa varies so wtvkl y. 
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Mass food stamp'drive set"\ 
to show farmers not alone 

/Jw By Harrison Weber 

I '^"^ Iowa Newspaper Association 

DES MOINES — A statewide drive is planned for March 3 to get 
farmers and unemployed persons to sign up for food stamps. 

The Iowa Farm Unity Coalition and the Iowa Inter-Church 
Agency for Peace and Justice are calling on local churches and farm 
survival committees to assist in the drive. 

A similar drive was held last year. Karla Schmidt of the Iowa 
Farm Unity Coalition said SO of the more than 100 farm families 
that applied managed to get the stamps. The rest were not eligible. 

"We don't have a specific goal in signing up families; we're only 
hoping to get more than last year" she said. 

Lawyers and para-legal staff from the Legal Services Corporation 
of Iowa will be used as a resource, Schmidt said. 

Fanners and unemployed persons are encouraged to go to their 
local offices of the Iowa Department of Human Services, or other 
appropriate locations, March 3 to pick up food stamp applications. 

"We want people to understand they are not alone; that there are 
a lot of people facing' the same problem. It's not a reflection on 
themselves that they need food stamps," said Schmidt. 

In counties where the Iowa Farm Unity Coalition has volunteers 
and where there is greatest need as determined by state statistics, a 
session on how to fill out the application will be offered following 
the pick up of applications in the morning, Schmidt said. 

Some of the counties which have been targeted for this followup 
session include: Jones, Tama, Poweshiek, Benton, Linn, Floyd, 
Guthrie, ^ Ar y» Harrison, Montgomery, Ringgold, Lucas, Palo Alto, 
Ida, Monroe, and Boone. 

In other counties, Schmidt said farmers and others are 
encourgaged to obtain application forms and contact the Legal 
Services Corporation for follow-up assistance in filling out the form. 

At the end of 1985, there were 1,667 Iowa farm families receiving 
food stamps, an increase of about 1,200 in a year's time', according 
to Schmidt. 
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Food stamp drive a success 



On March 3. 532 farm families 
acrovs Iowa applied for fluid »tjnip> 
a* part «4 Ihc statewide I'kvd Stamp 
Drue sponsored bv the Iowa tarni 
Unttv Coalition jikI the lima Intvr 
Church Agency for Peace and Ju>twe. 
According In lluitun S*.rv>c^. nunv 
families continue u» apply 3tX) 
families apphed dunng last year*> 
Food Samp Dnve 

Thn year. v*ith the help of farrrur 
anJ ekfgy advocates. 41 counties 
wcretargcted and organised The ad- 
vocates advertised tlie Jmv m their 
counties jih! uxrc available on March > 
3rd to help people Ml out applications 
and understand eligibility require 
ment*. "Celling even one family 
signed up is trofthtohilc." "'d one of 
ihc farm advocates. "One lady said 



slie wimM not ha rethought of appJ) 
ing if die had n** hmi the article ni 
the pap f So I do not lev! the effort 
tia* wasted. I|ust ivish nma* people 
lud tal.su the oppnrtunit) to voim 
The cooperation and support of 
everyone nude il a pJcasant etpvrt» 
vnce for n*.* he added. 

The Coalition worked vknvly with 
Ihe Legal S.i\k\-j Corporation ol 
l«ti\a win - served a» a resource n» 
ihisefforl Manvor our advocates met 
with Legal Svrvkc para k-gats ai a 
food stamp advocacy training session 
before the March 3rd Dave These 
Legal Services Advocate* then parties 

Jated In various counties on March 
rd 

As of January 1986. there were 
1.788 Iowa farm families retiming 



fi^Kl stamps. Thai n^urc tumped 
from **> in I9»l ~ a vlvar indication 
that tin re is a problem rtigibditv re* 
quirt nivnls tor farmers apphmg lor 
lond stamp* are vomplivatcd and van 
saiiM. probhnts in Jpptvmg We in* 
viHiragi persons interested in obi mi. 
mg loud stamps hi call tin- I ^\ \i> 
mcs Corporation uf toua (I-VX) 
12^5) tn mul out aboul cligibdili re« 
HuiteitHiiis Werecogm/ethat nunr 
rarm families enrrentk not receiving 
food stamps are in nml heiausc iM 
(he senous evonomiccmis all ot rural 
America; is facing Theretore. fhv Co- 
alition encourages farm rami lies who 
are in need to take advantage of this 
Department of Agncutlure program 
which wo Iu>e all been supporting 
for yean. 




Physician's Task Force discusses rural hunger 



Members of the I larva rd Umwuty 
rhys»oan"s Task Force on Hun t ..r in 
America were in Iowa recently "on a 
fact finding tour. As a follow up to a 
report bsued by the Task Force last 
January, the members visited areas of 
the country it here there were large 
numbers of famiW* falling below the 
poverty lew! who were not using 
food stamps. Tin) countK-s in Iowa 
M-ere l»ied as being among the 150 
"hunger vounties" in the nation 

Df Larry Dn»wn. faculty member 
at the Harvard University School of 
l*ubhc If*. all h and Chair of rhe Task 
Force, and Dr Naomi Kitten. A 
podiatnoian at Cook County I lo>|>ital 
in Chicago «anl 1K7 new lr)ing t« 
find out hhy the number of }v»pW 
u>mg fond stamps is declining even 
though the nunitxf of pvvj>k 'ivi'ng 
Muw the poverty k*\ d i> on reusing 
Tlie two mvt with nHinKr> 4if iIk- 
loiva Farm Unity CoahtHm who had 
participated in tlte rev\iit food stamp 
sign up dn»e Tin. re was concensus 
4m\>ng the gnmp as 10 why farmers 
are sometimes reluctant to apply for 
food stamp> There is a bus against 
farmers thai is perpetuated in the 
mcdu and among Mime of ihe hunvin 
service* personn*-!. sjhI a memlvr i*f 
tU'gi.-op Sinreesvnindvbted farm 
ers dn-w v^-fl and dn\e vJf*. nunv 
root*.' frtl Hut lannvrv ^hnuUn'i 



have tobc on food stamps They don't 
fit the stereotype of people living in 
poverty. 

It was pointed out that society ex- 
pects of farmers what we expect of no 
one else. For instance, as Dr. Kistv n 
noted, while city d wclWrs who do not 
have indoor plum' mgarc considered 
to be poor, sock <y docs not apply 
these s>ime standards iv farmers u ho 
do not haw indoor plumbnig. Firm* 
en aa* also expveted to be able lo fi\\l 
thentselves fn>m their gardens It was 
pointed out that many farm womvn 
hnfd olfthe-farm (obs. I H Ip in the 
farming operation. 1I0 all the hixiw 
hold clKVes and caa* for the vlnkinn. 
Cwn if gard* n pnxlucc could nuke 
die family svlf-sullincnt. ihe winnan 
does twt have the time needed for 
ganleiiing and canning 

Ur llrovv , gave a report of what 
the Tavk Force had found in its pre. 
Iiminary studies and what tluy lu%l 
kMmed vifukf coixlucimg fickl 
»lodK>s According lo Urown. the 
Keagan Adminblratioo had done a 
vlud> showing a huge inwix m 
hunger in the Lf S . hit that the study 
was Imldvn and rH4 nutle publiv. 
Ollivr studHrs have alsvi shown that 
poverty hav sk>n>cketvd <mcc ISW 
.md that it 1* htghvT ih>w tlun anv 
time n» tl>v last 2t| years 

A ats: h l on I he fi rulmes of Iho T.i -k 



Force will be presented to Congress, 
according 10 Brown "We need to put 
the heat on nationally - to get the 
issue before the public " Drown also 
said the goat of the Task Force is to 
"move tlie debate from nhelhvr we 
have hunger, too hat wecandoabout 
it " 

At a press conference following Ihe 
discusMon with Coalition kuders. 
frown told reporters that the Task 
Force iva> surprised 11 hen it studied 
the pntbhm ol hunger in low J The 
thing todav ilul stakes me the nntsi 
a> we trawl t hftw^h tmva r» the miny 
of farmers 111 Amvrica s twadluskvt 
being forced tu apply for fmul 
stamps." Ilrown >aid lie aho said inv 
tln> Inji. he had karmsj about the 
unupKiiess of IIk' pnibhms farmer > 
have in appl)ing for fond ^lamp> - 
IIk* specul vhgiUhly rrtjuirimen«> 
and the compinalvsJ |U}Hmork 11c 
voti\sJ m Ihe application process. 
bn>wn also expressed concern about 
farmers who give up 1 heu nuvlhrjl in- 
surance and who forego advqi ate 
nusJical care ratln r tlun getting foinl 
stamps lo lielp fwsJ their families. 

VMiik- the loviis id the Task lurce 
luv U\n on fixxl stamps. Ilrown sav> 
he knows it s nut ihe 1. mt-all solution 
for rarnters and irthvrs hung in pov 
vitv, but it is something tlwt x jn hvlp 
in t\w short turn. 
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Farm Groups Organizing Statewide 
Food Stamp Drive Next Monday 



ragnpu 

i National Rural 



As part of the 
Crisis Action Campaign, the 
Iowa Farm Unity Coalition and 
the Iowa Inter-Church Agency 
for Peace and Justice are calling 
on local churches and Farm 
Survival Committees to join in a 
statewide Food Stamp Drive on 
Monday. March 3. Farmers and 
unemployed persons are en- 
couraged to go into their local 
offices of the Iowa Dept. of 
Human Service, or other appro- 
priate locations on March 3 to 
pick up food stamp applications. 

In counties where the Iowa 
Farm Unity Coalition has volun- 
teers and where there is great- 
est need as determined by Iowa 
Department of Human Services 
statistics, a session on how to 
fill out the application will be 
offered folfcvriRg the pick up of 
applications in the morning. 
Assisting as a resource will be 



lawyers and para-legal staff 
from the Legal Services Cor« 
poration of Iowa. Some of the 
counties which have been tar- 
geted for this followup session 
include Palo Alto. Ida. Floyd. 
Jones, Tama. Poweshiek. Guth- 
rie. Story. Harrison, Montgo- 
mery. Ringgold. Lucas, Monroe 
Benton. Linn. Boone, and 
others. 

In other counties across the 
state, farmers and others are 
simply encouraged to obtain 
application forms and contact 
the L«gat Services Corporation 
of Iowa for follow-up assistance 
in filling out the form on an 
individual basis. 

The Food Stamp Drive is 
being announced on February 
12 as part of the National Rural 
Crisis Action Campaign spon- 
sored by the National Save the 
Family Farm Committee. The 



campaign is a nationwide effort 
to raise public awareness and 
prompt constructive govern- 
ment action. Organizers say the 
National Save The Family Farm 
Committee it a grassroots coali- 
tion of more* than a dozen farm 
groups nationwide who have, as 
their principle goal, obtaining 
fair prices for agricultural com- 
modities through a mandatory 
supply management program 
and producer referendum. 

The statewide Food Stamp 
Drive, which is encouraged m 
all counties of Iowa, is intended 
to provide support to those in 
need of food stamp assistance. 

"All people deserve dignity 
and relief in this time of crisis." 
explained Denise O'Brien, co- 
chair of the Iowa Farm Unity 
Coalition. "Families who are 
without adequate resources to 
meet their needs are urged to 
participate" she said. 
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Fo|)d stamp turnout 4 a success' 



/ uy DAWNUMMEL 
Nonpareil Staff Wriler 

The nation's food producers In Iowa 
Started their week. Monday hy visiting 
local human services offices to apply 
for food stamps. 

"They were real frustrated and 
angry at why this is happening to us." 
.said Denise trillion of Atlantic, who 
operates a funul) farm and is vice 
chairwoman of the town Pur in Unity 
Coalition "Why has it come down to 
this?" 

, The coalition and the Iowa Inter- 
Church Agency for Peace & Justice 
helped organize a statewide food 
sump drive Monday for the farmers 
and uncmp!o}cd in Iowa. The drive 
was part of the Nation Iturat Crisis 
ActmnCamuaign. 

By Tuesday moruinc. 12 counties 
reported 172 lowans hail collected /ood 
stamp applications Monday. 

"Wo had that many throughout the 
entire state l.vt car." the first year 
of the food stump drive, said Karla 



"With a lot of people, they didn't want to come 
yesterday and find cameras in their faces." 

— Kqrla Schmidt, 
Iowa Farm Unity Coalition 



Schmidt, coalition spokeswoman In 
Dcs Moines, 

"Thai's doing pretty good," Schmidt 
said. "It's been a success — we've 
gotten the word out." 

Schmidt expected Department of 
Human Services offices would be busy 
in weeks to come wiih farmers who 
wat.tcd to avoid publicity surrounding 
the organized drive Monday. 

"Willi a lot of people, they didn't 
want to come yesterday and find 
camera* in their faces, " she said 

Farmers also may wail until they 
have filed Income lax returns nr knnw 
the status of llicir farms loans, suid 
Maillvn Foutch, Income maintenance 



supervisor in the Harrison County 
human services nffiec. 

Six farmers picked up 20 applica- 
tions in Harrison County had five of 
those had been completed and re- 1 
turned by Tuesday, which was fewer 
than Foutch expected. 

"We've never had a mass drive In 
the last few years." she said. ' Five 
or six years ago we had one where SO 
farmers came, but only three 
applications were turned in. I think it 
was more of a publicity drive for their 
plight." 

Seven applications were collected 
and four were mailed to farmers in 
Fremont County, office secretary 



Catherine Holmes said. None of the 
applications had been returned 

"These people said they knew they 
weren't eligible and lhc,\ onl> did it as 
part of the program." Holmes said. 
"We're a small county of less than 
10,000. Previously wo hii\cn'l had 
much participation >n this type of 
thing." 

Holmes said applicants will find out 
witlim 30 days whether lho> will 
receive food stamps Included m the 
process is a inteniow with human 
scrvta* officials 

"In a couple instances they didn't 
have food m the house at the time." 
she said "We direr ted them to food 
pantries while (hc)'rc waiting for the 
food stamps. 

"Just because they have access to 
the land, don t think thc> can grow 
their own (ood. In nun; families 
fanning, both spouses arc working off 
the lurm ' in part tunc jobs to 
supplement their i.inn mtomc. she 
noted. 
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Response termed good 
for farmer family aid 



MAQUOK£7JT — Response m 
Jackson Co.unty to the statewide effort 
' to help farrners and unemployed per- 
sons make ipplicaticn for food stamps 
was termed good by organizers of the 
project in Maquoketa. 

Vivian River, who along with Joe 
Laban, Bernard, and area ministers 
from the county organized the local ef- 
fort, said that between 25 and 30 
families gathered at the First Baptist 
Church Monday morning to receive in- 
formation from the Department of 
Hum3n Services, legal aid represen- 
tatives, and to fill cut initial applica- 
tion." for food s ta rhps. 

TTte Iowa Farm Unity Coalition call- 
ed for this effort along with other 
organizations to help farmers and the 
T ~TmeTnployed who are suffering due to 
• economic conditions. 

River said she thought about 80 per- 
cent cf the people attending were farm 
families. Richard Gleason of Legal, 
Services in Dubuque answered ques* 
tions and offered advice to those seek- 
ing help. 

#l Many farm families have cash flow 
problems and although they can sell 
cattle, the money usually must go to 
the lending institution if the land is 
mortgaged and payment due," said 
River. "Because they have assets, in 
some cases they are not eligible for 
assistance, even though they have no 
money at all." 

A case in point, according to River, 



is a woman who is selling her land 
under contract to other people, but 
because of their economic conditions, 
they cannot pay her. "Because these 
payments are considered income, even 
though she isrrt-getting them," said 
River, "the government agencies will 
not give her any assistance/' 

"Most c£ the people were reluctant to 
come and seek the aid, but they felt a 
little better when they saw and talked 
to others who were suffering as they 
were," said River. 

Many cf those who came to the 
church on Monday made appointments 
for further interviews with the Depart- 
ment of Human Services. The organiz- 
ing group had- announced they would 
meet at the church and then go 
together to the department's offices b 
the Jackson County Public Hospital, 
but the department staff was able to 
come to the church to assist with the 
filing of the initial applications. 

River said she will suggest another 
such effort again for the future. 

"We wish we didn't have to go this 
route, but we're justglad we can help," 
she said. 
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The farmer's last 
straw: Pood stamps 



By Christopher Drew 

CfrCtgO Trtxjrt 

CHARITON, la.-lorcn .*d 
Lois Jcsscrr produce enough milk 
on their small farm in this hilly 
part of southern loua to meel 
the needs of several hundred fam- 
ilies. Their Jiogs provide 3 v car's 
worth of meal for 15 households. 

Yet when it comes time to feed 
themselves and their three young 
children, the Jessens face a sun« 
lint ironv for people reared to 
pnxc scll-sufficicncy. They use 
rood stamps. 

There's no doubt that the.. 
Jcsjcns «ould rather butcher a 
cow or a hog than tale iJvcm. 
ment coupons to the local' gro- 
cery. There snooty cashiers 
sometimes spread them across 
the counter. Lcis Jesscn Mid, 
"lit* * playing Monopoly." 
Bt m cows and hogs are 
pledged to a lender, and it would 
be a crime for the financially 
strapped family to kill any of 
them. 

"It's all so crazy." Jesscn. 26. 
said over cofTcc at their simple 
wooden dining tahle. "Wc feel 
trapped." she added. 

Craty or not, the Jesjcns' pre- 
dieamcnt is not ths: unusual 
these da vs. Battered by the worst 
slump in agriculture sinec the 
1 9 JO*, a gromng number of 
farmers have been digging out 
their -red ink-stained ledgers. 



Troubled heartland 

The economy of the Midwest, 
from the Farm Belt through the 
Rust Belt, is encountering 
changsno and frequently difficult 
times. This is another In a senes 
of occasional articles on the Mid- 
west in transition. 



swallowing their pride and 
trudging into welfare offices 
across the Midwest 

A few. particularly those 
figrtttne foreclosure, may faee se- • 
nous food shortages. But like the 
Jessens. many others are Signing 
op for food stamps in desperate 
bids to slash expenses and save 
their debt-ridden farms, Some 
even complain that the nutrition 
programs, run by the U.S. Agri- 
culture Department, may do 
more to help them stay in busi- 
ness than its commodity price- 
support and credit policies. 

"There probably is no more ab- 
surd commentary than a farmer 
on food stamps." said Rev. 
David Ostcndorf. .director of 
Prairiefire Rural Aelion. an advo- 
cacy group that has helped spon- 
sor food stamp sigmup dmes in 
lo« a. 

"I don't know one farmer who 
wants to be on jfood stamps," he 
Continued on page 12 



Farmers 

Continued from page 1 
said ; But the stamps and a 
growing network of pnvate food 
pantnes "arc helping people stay 
out ihcre until we ean get a better 
pnwe structure" for erops and li\c- 
stock. he said. 

The Agriculture Department 
doesnt break down food stamp 
statistics by occupation, so no 
comprehensive accounting of their 
use by farmers is available. But 
figures compiled _by some states 
show significant increases in the 
.last two years. 

The number of farm families on- 
food stamps in low^ has soared to 
2.000 from an estimated 400 in 
mid-1954, according to the state 
Department of Human Services. 
In Minnesota, officials say. the 
number has nsen to 1.500 from 
about 1.200 two years ago. 

OfTiciah and advocacy groups in 
Illinois and other stales that keep 
less detailed records also report 
e^denee of suable increases. 

Susan Denier, an organixer for 
the Illinois South'. Project, estimat- 
cd I that the number of farmers 
celling the advocaey group's hot 
line for information about food 
stamps has surged tenfold in the 
last year. Many also are seeking 
money for food, eloihing and utili- 
ties from the group's $35,000 
share of a nationwide S935.000 
kitty set up by organiierj of last 
year's Firm Aid concert, she said 

In Nebraska, the number of fam- 
ilies using food stamps hir record 
levels early this year, program ad- 
ministrator Tom Ryan said, "and 
wc know that a lot of the inere*sc 
occurred in the more rural areas 
of (he state." Sueh a pattern, also 
evident in other parts of the Mid- 
west, contrasts sharply »ith a four- 
vear decline in \Uc total number of 
U.S. households on food stamps. 

Moreover, most experts agree 
that the number of farmers using 
food stamps probably is far belou- 
the number who could qualifv 
under federal rules based on in- 
come levels and family size. 

A family of four, for instance; 
must earn Sl.154 or less a month 
and net no more than the official 
poverty level of S888 a month 
after deducting certain housing 
and ehild-eare expenses. To re- 
ceive up to $268 a month in 
sumps, it also must meet a rule 
limiting any family to S 1.500 in 
assets beyond a car and farm ma- 
chinery. 

A Harvard University medieal 
task' force on hunger recently in- 
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Dons and Jerry Book craote their 16-monin-old son. Verne, at 
the* (arm m Russell, la. The Books quit using food stamps alter 
six months because, says Jerry, tney found mat coating with the 
»KJ agency was 'too mucn oi a hassle* 



eluded 74 Midwestern counties on 
a till of 150 nationwtd: that had 
relatively high poverty rates but 
low estimated food-stamp usage. 

Larry Jackson, deputv commis- 
sioner of Iowa's human services 
department, uld the number of 
farmers using stamps >vuld peak, 
at least temporarily, as more of 
them line up Spring financing and 
turn their attention planting 
this year's crop. 

He and others also rented ©»l 
that most of the farmers on 
stamps seem to be small or mar* 
ginal producers, including many 
older ones "ho nc\xr lud expan- 
ded their holdings to ar. efficient 
site and many younj families 
whose dreams lor expanding were 
^dashed &> fallinj commodity pric- 
es and land values. 

Some farmers and experts, how. 
ever, foresee continued growth in 
rural welfare rolls. Thc> said en* 
courajement by clcrg>r.:cn and so- 
cial workers is s'tart:r.$ to chip 
away at the stubborn ;ndc that 
seems to have made fanners reluc- 
tant to apply for we!ftre. 

For instance. Carol Noltc. 46. 
who on a small :'arm near 
Cormne. la., said she and her hus- 
band. Dob. J7. "would probably 
have never gone in" :o» apply for 
food stamps if they hidn't been 
asked to join a sign-up drive in 
their area last year. 

She said their averse: of S60 in 
stamps each month fu:J enabled 
them to use money tha: had been 
gomj for food to pay c*::duc util- 
ity bills. Now. she said, she is tell* 
ing other troubled farrrrrs that the 
stamps can "help thc.T. make it 
o*er the hump." 

Lois .lessen also is :r.couraging 
friends to sign up for ltd. 

Jesscn said she and . v ..*: J 1 .year* 
old husband started *.i:ng food 
stamps after a drought s.*arcd their 
eorn crop in 1933 and forced 
them to but e\pens;\: feed for 
their cows and hogs. PsOr crops in 
1924 and heavy rains that cur- 
tailed last year's harves: impoun- 
ded ihetr losses and -ut them 
deeply in debt, she sa:d. 

Before seeking focJ stamps, 
Jessen said, she staned serving less 
meat at meals and sad begun 
making bread and Cher items 
from scratch. Out once -he farm!) 
began receiving more W,in $300 a 
month in aid, she said, she was 
able to provide more balanced 
meats and spend mor: time cn 
important farm chores. 

"When you think of someone as 
being on welfare, you th.nk of 
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someone who's cither liclplcsi or 
hopvlcss." she said. "Here *c 
work so hard-my husband milks 
the «co«i $c\tn da*s a week Wiih 
no vacation— thai we shouldn't 
na*r to be tomg in and askinj for 
help. 

But. she said. "If it means that, 
hast to to into every kind of 
lovcrnmcnt papain vto set a 
check to save the (arm. then wtVc 
lot to do it." 

Despite their outspokenness. 
Noltc and Jesscn admit to contin- 
ued embarrassment about usinj 
the stamps. ' 

Noltc said she drives up to 70 
miles to shop for jrocencs. The 
clerks at the local store, she said, 
-arc very, very jojjipy. If you had 
a treat for somebody, they'd think. 
y»ow. she doesn't need that.-" 
Jcsscn said she still hasn't told her 
parents. who live in another pan 
or low?, about the sumps. 

Others worry about red tape and 
humiliations iq the application 
process. » %-»• 

Doris Bool, who farms in Rus- 
sell. Ia. % said she *ai monificd 
when a to\tmmcni dcrk called a - 
waitress— rather than'thc owner— 
at a trill where she had worked to 
vcniy her income. The Books quit 
usmj the sumps after sit months 
because, her husband. Jcrrv, said, 
they found that dealinj with 4hc 
aid atency *as "too much of a 
hassle." 

To minimize their need for the 
stamps* some lonjtimc farmers, 
like the Nolttt. ha»r kept up the 
tradition in some rural areas of 
planting a laric vegetable tardea 
But jesscn and several othct wid 
they couldn t follow suit because 
as she put it. -|j would take time 
and money thai we don't hive." 




ww.s« and Lois Jessen.with incir children. Tommy and Mary, work 
the family farm In Chariton, la. if it moans mat wo have to co into 
every kind of government program to get a check to save the farm, 
then we've got to do ft,' says Lois. 
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Iowa Inier-Church Agency for 

Feace and Justice 



.i^T.*^ PRLSS RELEASE - April 16, 1986 

•^Iwi^ir For lewcdlate Release 

***** F • » 

»-.#» <-« Fqr more Infqnoatlqn; 



low* Inter-Church Agency 



ti<~*f for peace and Justice 



•'J^^r— $195,000 In Its first year qf qpcratlqn qf the Iowa Rural Crisis 
t*A~*4 Fund, 
^iwf^u R 0Z 0stendorf» Procraa Coordlnater fqr the Agency fqr Peace and 



515/255-5905 

Oes Ko|nes---The Iowa Inter-Church Foruo and the low Inter-Church 
Agency fqr Peace and Justice announced today that Is has raised 



A.-v*» I'mWw 0**4 
l<*4 la* U— . 



Justice, and atalnlstratqr of the fund, said that "The response to 
the Fund by Individuals, churches, synagogues and comunlt nas 
^Ajwlirf been qverwhelalng. Gifts have cooe In froa ten states, froaicallf- 

qrnla tq Hew Jersey, froa New Kexko to Hontana, and froa countless 
towns and cities across Iowa." 

8 1 shop Maurice Olnosan. President qf the Iowa Inter-Church fona 
said that the success qf the Fund "reflects the strong ecumenical 
spirit that characterlxes Iowa, and the cqneern that urban and rural 
people have for their neighbors." 



Km Oiirnilorf 

Ml AH IMC 

Pint ManficM 
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In addition to individual gifts, the Fund has tecewed generous donation* from 
the Jewish Federation of Greater Des Momes, the Hone Builders Auxiliary of Greater 
Des Moines, the Presbyterian Church (USA) One Great Hour of Sharing, the Cnristian 
Church (Disciples) Week of Compassion offering, and Church World Service. All dona- 
tions to the Fund are appropriated for direct relief to those in need, with the Iowa 
Inter-Church Forum and the Agency for Peace and Justice absorbing the administrative 
and staff costs. 

Additionally, the Fund has received $95,000 of Farm Aid Funds given to the 
National Council of Churches for disbribution to farm families in distress. 

Ostendorf stated that, "The National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
has received a total of $935,000 from Farm Aid, Inc., to distribute to organizations 
that work with farm families in distress in 36 states. The Iowa Rural Crisis Fund 
has allocated $75,000 in Iowa and $20,000 is Missouri. 

Iowa Rural Crisis Fund monies have been distributed to 66 Iowa counties where 
ministerial associations, food panlries, and mental health services have established 
netw orks in p lace to allocate emergency assistance to iural Iowans ,n need. 
<^^T^e«£riri>al food pantUes have been the recipients of $300 grants each. 

"These pantries have demonstrated a high level of outreach to rural families," 
Ostendorf said. "The pantries are encouraged to notify farmers, pastors and others 
about their willingness to assist farm families. Often they have had to find new 
ways to get the food to families they know are without fooa, and yet won't ask for 
help." 

si 

Additionally, the Fund has awarded $2000 giants to^36- low* ministerial associa- 
tions for use in the Farcier Health Project. 

Ccu*&a* W^- m more . 
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"Working with doctors, school nurses and other health professionals, these ecu- 
menical associations have identified those in their communities and counties who have 
unmet health care needs," (htendorf stated. "Sipport has been allocated directly for 
individual and family health needs, often in close cooperation with health care 
providers.** 

One such example is the Tama and Marshall County Farmers Medical Emergency Fund. 
It hds stretched its $2000 grant by working closely with area doctors and dentists, 
and has served over 140 people, according to United Hethodist pastor Wally Paige of 
Garwin. 

As one pastor wrote, M It hasn't been easy for these farmers to break down and 
admit a need, but once they did, they appreciated the aid. So, on behalf of them 
and us, a sincere 'thank you. ,M 

Bishop L. David Crown, President of the Agency for Peace and Justice, said that 
"As the Iowa Rural Crisis Fund enters its second year, it is clear that the extra- 
ordinary needs of rural Iowans wiM continue, and that there will be an ongoing need 
for more support. We are hopeful that Iowans and others across the nation will give 
generously that those needs might be met, and that as a pastor wrote, "We will be able 
to persist with our wonderfully difficult work for justice wKh compassion in the 
midst of rural crisis.** 

Contributions to the Iowa Rural Crisis Fund can be seut to the Iowa Inter-Church 
Agency for Peace and Justice at 3816 - 36th Street, Oes Homes, Iowa 50310. 
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WISCONSIN NUTRITION PROJECT INC. 

1O45 east dayton street, room 204 madison . Wisconsin 53703 

608/251-4153 

f 



TO House Committee on Agriculture, Subcommittee on Domestic 
Marketing, Consumer Relations and Nutrition 

House Committee on Education and Labor, Subcommittees on 
Elementary, Secondary and Vocactional Education and Human 
Resources 

House Committee on Science and Technology, Subcommittee on 
Science, Research and Technology 

Select Committee on Hunger 

FROM: Carol Croce 

Wisconsin Nutrition Project, Inc. 
National Anti-Hunger Coalition 

DATE: June 25, 1986 



My name is Carol Croce and I am the Executive Director of the 
Wisconsin Nutrition Project, Inc. and a Board member of the National 
Anti-Hunger Coalition. The Wisconsin Nutrition Project is a statewide 
non-profit advocacy organization that operates on the basic premise 
that all people have a right to adequate nutrition and good health 
Irrespective of their economic status,* The National Anti-Hunger 
Coalition is a nationwide membership organization of low Income people 
and their allies working together to combat hunger and Its root causes 
through economic justice c I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
speak to you today and tell you about the problems facing low Income 
people in~Wisconsin and how H.R. 4990, the Hunger Relief Act of 1986, 
would help alleviate some of their hunger needs. 

In 1984, the Wisconsin Nutrition Project conducted an extensive, 
year-long study, Hunger in Wisconst n ,that documented the growing 
incidence of hunger in our state. The study included information and 
data compiled from surveys of WIC nutrition educators, emergency food 
providers, surplus commodity distributors and— most Importantly— 2,200 
low income people concerning the problems they encountered meeting 
their hunger needs. All of the survey respondents concurred that 
hunger was a serious, problem in their communities. 

Central among our findings was an ever-increasing demand for emergency 
food. Subsequent research since publication of our study has found 
that the demand has not abated. In Milwaukee, participation at food 
pantries has steadily increased In recent years rising 15% in the 
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!JnLn ear a l on 5* In our M9er In Wisconsin study, we surveyed 
, 5^?K l> '!l ,al aCr ° SS « e "S5teTs well as emergency food 
llntti% f by ot * her ""-P™™ organizations. All of the food 

Tc/Atl in d , mer ¥" c y s1teS surveyed had seen a tremendous 
increase in demand, for their resources, with soma sites experiencing 

IS^ ^T- ^i 00X Slnce 198K Alon 9 with evidence of a 9 
growing demand for assistance came reports of people being denied 

wurnie? Ce 'S Ca ? S !; ftod 5 uppl1es ran 0lJ t. In rural northwest 
h.. ; e Ind1annead Community Action Commission reported turning 
^mkIIm aW 1 y fr ?? the1r food P»ntPle.s and surplus commodity 

?I Jill ? : ^ wel I' m ? ny agency food providers have had 
sSnJlflS w P K™S reS T? ""^participation to make Insufficient 
supplies last longer. The organization Caritas, which operates 
several food pantries in Belolt, has stopped seVving people who 
receive an£ type of assistance (Food Stamps, Social Security, 
Unemployment Compensation, etc.) even If benefits do not stretch until 
the end of the month. The demand for Carltas' services has Increased 
3Z5X over a two year period. 

In the responses received from tne emergency food providers, several 
comments repeatedly appeared: 

* demand for their resources rose sharply during the last 
two weeks of the month when benefits (Food Stamps, 
Unemployment Compensation) had run out; 

* an increasing number of local families (as opposed to 
singse transient men) whose unemployment had ended were 
utilizing emergency meal sites and on a regular basis; 

* unemployment and cutbacks in federal assistance programs 
caused an Increasing reliance on emergency food programs; 

* many felt they were no longer serving "emersoncy" needs 
and were perceived as a maintenance program. This 
particularly bothered many of the church providers whose 
original intent in establishing food pantries was to help 
on a on-time basis in crisis situations. Maintenance Is 
neither a role they feel comfortable with nor a role the» 
feel willing to play for much longer; 



* 



the demand for needed food was far greater than they could 
handle with their limited resources. 



All of the respondents to the various surveys compiled in our study — 
the emergency food providers, the surplus commodity distributors, the 
HIC educators and the low income citizens — cited the inadequecies of 
the Food Stamp Program as a major factor contributing to poor diets 
among the needy. The responses from the low income people surveyed 
provided some sobering statistics to demonstrate the hunger problem in 
Wisconsin. Of the respondents who received Food Stamps, 81* said they 
ran out of stamps before the end of the month. The responses also 
showed that 42X of these Food Stamp participants use food pantries at 
lea«t occasionally, if not regularly. Another series of questions in 
the survey asked people how their food buying and eating habits had 
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changed. Over 43X of the low Income people surveyed reported they ate 
less often to stretch their food budget, (While the question did not 
distinquish between adult and child, many respondents deliberately 
wrote in such comments as "not children 11 or "adults only".) Further, 
of those respondents who required a special diet for health reasons, 
40X reported they were unable to maintain that diet for econom': 
reasons. Comments from people surveyed best describe their 
situations: 

Three older couples who receive food stamps cannot stretch 
their food stamps' through the month. Each couple has one 
person who is diabetic. We have not found It possible to 
supply the foods necessary for those diets, and still serve 
the larger numbers yfoo have no health limitations. 
— Beloit Episcopal church 

One participant related to me that many nights she went to 
bed hungry because food stamps and WIC foods did not 
"stretch" far enough. She was pregnant and worried about 
the effect on the fetus. . . 

—WIC Educator 

. Rock County 

Can't afford fish diet told by doctor . . . diet food very 
expensive. 

—low income survey respondent 
Wood County 

Just recently a family of two parents, an eight-month-old 
and a three-year-old stated that the adults ate 1 or 2 meals 
a day so that the children could get enough . . • 
—WIC Educator 
Burnett County 

My child of four has cancer and due to chemotherapy needs 
food • • .cutbacks are dangerous. 

—low income survey respondent 
Dane County 

I simply cannot afford to eat but one meal a day and it is 
not a square meal. It is usually either meat or a 
vegetable, no bread and no milk or eggs, 
--low income survey respondent 
Dane County 

(See Attachment A for additional detailed information on the survey 
results.) 

FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 

I believe several provisions of HR 4990 will provide needed changes in 
the Food Stamp Program that will allow for more adequate benefits for 
recipients and enable more people in need of food assistance to 
participate in the Program. First and foremost is the gradual move 
towards basing Food Stamp benefits on USDA's Low Cost Food Plan rather 
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than the Thrifty Food Plan. The current system is .nutritionally 
inadequate and vastly understates the actual budget-to-food ratio. 
The Low Cost Food Plan is a better estimate of what a minimum family 
food budget should be, that will still provide, the necessary daily 
nutrients. Current food stamp benefits make it impossible -for 
participants to maintain that minimally-sufficient diet. In 
Wisconsin, the average monthly food stamp Jtanef it is $33.47 per person 
or 37 cents per meal. .Couple that with higher food prices in the 
urban centers and limited access to large, less costly supermarket 
chains 'In the rural areas and ft is easy to understand why it is 
impossible to maintain any semblence of a' nutritionally adequate 
diet on the Thrify Food Plan. 

Raising the asset limits for households as well as the asset limit on 
vehicles will go far in increasing participation among the recently 
unemployed land underemployed., . The current level of assets has 1 put the 
Food Stamp Program put. of .reach for many families who could greatly 
benefit from the Program. For example, many of the people in the 
Milwaukee area who lost their jobs due to, plant closinos or permanent 
lay-offs by major manufacturing companies have not been able to find 
new jobs.. Those, that have are earning far less than they did in their 
previous positions. As one Milwaukee advocate put it, it takes three 
McDonald's jobs, to. equal one former job. at Allis-Chalmers, a major 
implement manufacturer. Yet they had amassed some savings during 
their earlier employment that has, made them ineligible* for the 
Program. Those ^people earning^ubstantially lower wages are quickly 
•depleting their M nest eggs-just to .provide the bare essentials for 
their families. Participation-in the Food Stamp Program would help 
alleviate some of the burden shouldered by the underemployed. 

In. the rural parts of the state,' the asset limit on vehicles has been 
a major stumbling block ,f or farm families. Often vehicles that are 
not used solely for farm- production, i.e. ,the pick-up truck that is 
used for tarm production- and family use, is considered a non-exempt 
asset and is pf too high a^value to make them eligible for Food 
Stamps. As well, I support the idea of making the a: set test based on 
net asset,, particularly as it pertains* to cars. Again, farm families 
are made ineligible because the .fair market value of their vehicles 
rather than the equity they, have in them is considered. A similar 
situation holds true for newly unemployed people who purchased a car 
in recent years when tney were working. The bank holding the loan may 
still "own" most of the car yet.the food stamp applicant is assumed to 
have assets equal to 100X of its fair market value. Selling the car 
or the newer farm truck at fair market value will only net them what 
they have, pa id on the loan's principle. Testing assets based on net 
asset value is a far more reasonable and equitable means of 
determining eligibility. 

I am very'much in 'favor of the provision in HR 4990 to exempt the 
, first $50 a t m6nth paid in child support from counting against a 
recipient's food stamp benefits. I have calculated the effect of the 
$50 child support "bonus" on food stamp benefits for AFDC recipients 
earning low wages. In several instances, the $50 has made them 
ineligible to receive an^ benefits by putting their total income just 
over the gross income level. For example, a Wisconsin, AFDC mother 
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with two children, working 40 hours a week at $3.35/hour, will still 
not be eligible for food stamps even after she has lost both of her 
AFDC work* incentives (the $30 disregard and the 1/3 of income 
disregard) if she receives the $50 child support payment. Depending 
on her shelter deductions, she can lose up/to $85 in food stamp 
benefits because of the $50 child support bonus. Disregarding the 
child support payment would not penalize custodial parents who have 
been able to obtain child support from non-custodial parents. 
Considering that child support 1s collected from only 27% of the open 
AFDC caseloads in Wisconsin, any disincentives for increasing 
collections 1s not in the best interest of the recipient or the 
government. 

WIC PROGRAM 

In Wisconsin, the WIC Program 1s highly r» r per.ted by legislators, 
administrators and program participants* Over 65,000 women, infants 
and children are currently on the Program and it is now available to 
low income families in every county in the state. Yet only 44% of 
those eligible are receiving benefits; over 2,500 were on waiting 
lists as of May. 1986. The problem* is not so much one of identifying 
eligible clients as 1t 1s lack of sufficient funding. In the spring 
of 1985, the WIC waiting list was nearly 6,000 arid growing daily. In 
response, the Wisconsin legislature tooJ; ths unusual action of 
supplementing a Federally-funded program by appropriating $2.2 million 
in their biennium budget. The additional funds have enabled 2,S00 
waiting applicants to receive needed nutritional foods and raised 
participation from 42% to 44% of those eligible. 

The additional funds proposed 1n NR 4990 for WIC would help to reduce 
our waiting, lists further and Increase the number of women and Infants 
at nutritional risk participating 1n the Program. The need for the 
Program remains great. In our Hunger in Wisconsin study, over one 
third of the WIC Nutrition Educators surveyed found an increase in 
health risks over the last several years, the most recurring risk 
being low iron. (All of the WIC Projects in the state participated in 
the survey.) Asked 1f they thought WIC foods were the primary or only 
source of protein-rich foods (as opposed to a supplement), over 80% 
responded yes. Last, over 74% of the WIC Nutrition .Educators reported 
that they were^aware of situations among their WIC clients where 
famllieSvdid not have enough to eat. The major reason given for this 
lack of food was that Food Stamp and WIC benefits had been depleted 
before the end of the month. 

Wisconsin has done an exemplary job 1n maximizing their limited WIC 
allocation to serve the greatest number of people. Food packages are 
highly tailored to meet the specific nutritional needs of mothers and 
children. Specifying WIC foods around a particular jdiet instead of 
building on a generalized basic food package avoids providing less 
necessary foods 1n favor of those items most necessary for their 
nutritional health. It also allows more people to be served who can 
benefit from the program; What Wisconsin needs to improve its Program 
further 1s additional funding to expand its caseload. 

TEMPORARY EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM (TEFAP) 
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The most utilized program among low income respondents to our survey 
was the surplus f commodity program (73X participation). Last year, 
over 53% of the estimated eligibles received food through the Program. 
Many of the commodity distributors we talked to recounted stories of 
people enduring hours of waiting on line in sub-zero Wisconsin winter 
weather to receive a block of cheese and a pound of butter. Even more 
painful were the stories where the commodities ran out and the long, 
cold vigil was in vain. The problem is more than just making 
additional commodities available from USDA. The funds currently 
allocated to administer TEFAP in our state do not come close to 
covering what the costs would be for transporting and storing the food 
for distribution around the state. The Wisconsin TEFAP Coordinator 
has estimated that the local distributors — - Conwunity Action 
Agencies, Area Agencies on-Agingi church organizations, labor unions, 
and farw groups — are absorbing upwards of 25X of the. cost in order 
to get the food, out to low income people. That does not include the 
value of the volunteers 1 hours,. the rent-free distribution sites, nor 
the private business donations that make the Program work. On 
distribution days in Wisconsin, over 11,000 volunteers donate their 
time to give out food; over 900 sites are used free of cost at 
churches, armories, gymnasiums, etc. Uncounted private cars transport 
the frail and elderly to distribution sites. And the private sector 
helps out with everything from paper bags, to refreshments for 
volunteers, to free audits and bookkeeping. If you put a dollar 
figure on all those services and donations, the cost would be at least 
four times as great as the actual cost reimbursed. 

The additional funds proposed in HR 4990 will definitely help to 
increase the amount of food Wisconsin can distribute to needy low 
income families and help offset some of the cost necessary to run the 
Program. There are some expenses, particularly for coordinating local 
distribution that are fixed and can only go so low. Making the 
Program too difficult and too costly to run hurts those people who 
desperately need the commodities. Several organizations and agencies 
have dropped out of TEFAP because of the high additional expenses* 
Fortunately, other groups in those communities were persuaded to take 
over the distribution. According to the State TEFAP Coordinator, two 
more agencies are planning to drop out, including one organization 
that covers several counties. To date, no other organizations have 
been found to do the distributions. Both of these organizations are 
in rural counties in southern Wisconsin where a growing population of 
displaced" farmers reside. It is ironic that many of these farmers 
who have produced the commodites used in the Program are not yet 
"poor" enough to be able to participate. 

COMMUNITY FOOD AND NUTRITION PROGRAM (CFHP) 

I am especially pleased with the provision in HR 4990 to appropriate 
$5 million to the Community Food and Nutrition Program. As a former 
CFNP grantee, I can attest to the successful use of CFNP monies to 
fund projects that promoted increased nutritional health and access to 
resources that enhanced economic self-sufficiency among low income 
families. Attached to this testimony (Attachment B) is a copy of the 
comments I submitted to the Human Resources Subcommittee of the House 
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Education and Labor Committee during their deliberations to 
reauthorize the Community Food and Nutrition Program. The testimony 
includes comments on successful Wisconsin CFNP activities that ceased 
when funding was terminated, as well as several possible activltes 
that could be conducted if CFNP funds were made available. 

I strongly believe tnat there 1s a need for the types of activltes 
that could be supported by CFNP, particularly those that address the 
nutritional needs of mothers and cnildren. In the.past, CFNP provided 
valuable food and nutrition services for Wisconsin's less fortunate 
citizens and I believe it has the potential to support activities that 
will enhance the nutritlional health and well-being of low Income 
families. While I realize that Community Services Block Grant (CSBG) 
funds have sometimes been used to fund anti-hunger activities, the 
scope of these projects has been limited. Over the last several 
years, CSBG funds have been used to deal with a multitude of community 
needs from energy assistance to emergency housing to employment and 
training. Projects addressing nutrition and hunger concerns are only 
a small portion of the total CSBG program and support is divided among 
many worthwhile endeavors. I see the Community Food and Nutrition 
Program as a supplement to CSBG, providing much needed resources to 
fcadress the problems of hur.ger and Inadequate nutrition among our 
nation's low Income citizens. 

I hope my comments on tne Hunger Relief Act of 1986 and the hunger 
situation in my state have been helpful and enlightening. I commend 
you for taking this step towards ending the unnecessary suffering of 
those people who are nungry and undernourished in this wealthy country 
of ours. Thank you for this opportunity to speak. 



(Attachments follow:) 
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ATTACHMENT A 



CHAPTER a 



INTRODUCTION 



A survey of low income people was conducted during the summer and fall of 1984 
in the 21 selected counties (See Appendix M-l). The Community Action 
Agencies /Community -Based Organizations Task Force memoers designed the survey 
tool. After several drafts ana revisions of the survey, tne finalized copy (See 
Vpenaix M-2) was sent to 18 Community Action AyencieS and otner community-based 
agencies tnroughout the state who provide direct services to low income persons. 

T ne star of these agencies, in turn, administered the survey to their clients 
jn a random oasis (See Methodology Section). 

Tne completed surveys were returned to WNP tor tabulation and analysis. Listed 
below are the responses to specific questions providing basic totals. Following 
this report of the raw data, an analysis of significant results in included. 



11. SUMMARY OF RESPONSES 
A. BASIC INFORMATION: 

♦ Surveys sent out ■ 7900 

* surveys returned ■ 2239 
Surveys deleted ■ 63 

TOTAL 4 surveys analyzed ■ 2176 



B. DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION: 
Of the 2176 surveyed - 

1. POVERTY INFORMATION 

* low income households ■ 1838 

* not indicating income level * 302 

* low income single parent households ■ 810 
' low income two parent households ■ 668 

* low income elderly « 324 

2. ETHNIC HERITAGE 
White - 1637 
Black - 254 
Hispanic - 192 
Native American - 61 
Asian - 15 

Other - 11 

No response - 6 
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RESIDENCY 

a. On a farm - 87 

b. In the country not on a farm - 317 

c. In a village or city smaller than 25,000 population - 685 

d. In a city between 25,000 ana 50.000 population - 423 

e. In a city larger than 50.000 population - 623 



HEALTH CONCERNS 

a, Members of housenolds have health proDiems requiring a special 
diet - 366 

•j. Of this number (366), # who were able to maintain this special 
diet ■ 
Yes - 208 
No - 145 
No Response - 13 

c. Head of household has a nandicapping condition - Yes - 452 



FOOD USAGE INFORMATION 

a. Grow own food (garden) to stretch food dollars - Yes 725 

b. Dry, can or freeze foods in order to stretch food dollars - Yes 
966 



c. TYPES OF FOOD HOUSEHOLDS CUT BACK ON - 
Meat - 1473 
Vegetables - 582 
Fish - 556 
Dairy - 669 
Fruit - 255 



d. FOOD BUYING OR EATING HABIT CHANGES 
Eat less meat - 1549 
Eat at restaurants less often - 1432 
Use ways to stretch limited foods - 1623 
Go to school without breakfast - 275 
Go to school without a bay lunch or lunch money - 196 
Skip meals - 766 

Eat less orten to stretcn rood or food money - 939 

Been hungry due to lack of food - 571 

Run out of rood stamps before the end of tne month - 1150 

Receive emergency food - 720 

Buy less nutritious, chpaper rood items - 1336 

Now participate in commodity cheese giveaway - 1574 



No - 1724 
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6. PROGRAM PARTICIPATION USAGE 



IV-3 



Program Name 


Occasionally 


Regularly 


Totals 


Food Stamps 


253 


950 


1313 


Surplus Commodities 


$29 


1050 


1589 


School Breakfast 


63 


154 


222 


School Lunch 


21? 


699 


816 


WIC 


210 


454 


664 


Elderly Nutrition Program 


138 


79 


217 


Other Congregate Heals 


101 


26 


127 


Food Pantry 


506 


139 " 


645 


Home OeMvered Heals 


45 


16 


61 


TOTALS 


2087 


3767 


5654 



III. ANALYSIS OF SIGNIFICANT RESPONSES 

7,900 questionnaires were distributed; 2,239 were returned for inclusion tn the 
study. Of the returned questionnaires, 53 were rejected due to lack of 
information on vital sections of the questionnaire. 2,176 questionnaires, 
therefore, become the total pool for analysis. 

Analysis of the questionnaires followed a four step procedure. First, the 
questionnaire were coded manually for computer use/ Second, the coded forms 
were recorded on a data management software by computer. Third, separate 

l£* ? S ?i:V r0S , S " bu,at ! onS were med of the 2 questionnaire" 
Finally, analysis of the tabulated Information was conducted by WNP staff. 

One of the most startling statistics was that 87* of the low income smote heads 
of households were women. This total validates other studies 1n2uatng the 
Incidence of the feminization of poverty In Wisconsin. ""»c««ng me 

Program usage was also an area tnat nad interesting statistical results. Only 
442 of low Income older individuals responding Indicated occasional or regular 
use of tne Elderly Nutrition Programs. 

-The Survey of Older Wisconsin Residents, ig81" compiled by the Wisconsin 
Depar ment of Health and Social Services Office on Aging, Seems to corroborate 
this rinding. The Department's 1981 study found that of the 2.346 questioned! 
45.9- had not heard of the Elderly Nutrition Programs. 

According to professionals working with die Elderly Nutrition Program this low 

?ur r h e n^f ^]^/ epre ! en 5 r,es1tanc > on ^e part of older Individuals to use 
Such programs, strong desires not to demonstrate their low economic status, 
and/or value systems which reject "government hand-outs". 
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The question must be asked, however, if there is hunger among the other 56% of 
our group of elderly low Income respondents who oo not participate in trie 
Elderly Nutrition Program. 



Three older couples who receive food stamps cannot stretch their food 
stamps through the month. Each couple has one person who Is diabetic. 
We have not found It possible to supply the foods necessary for those 
diets, and still serve the larger numbers who have no health limitations. 



The Cocrooditles Program was the most frequently used Program. 731, of trios e 
responding Indicated occasional or regular usage of tne program. 7Ms 
percentage might be above average, since the questionnaires were often 
administered by agencies that operate the Commodities Program at distribution 
sites. Although 1.574 persons said that they participated in tne cneese 
giveaway* Advisory Committee members involved in tne program reported tnat tne/ 
could serve more people if more commodities were made available. 

The Food Stamp Program was second In rank of usage with 61% of respondents 
Indicating regular or occassional participation. Of this group of Food Stamp 
participants, 81% stated that they ran out of food stamps before the end of the 
month. The responses also showed that 81% of the respondents who indicated 
regular or occassional use of the Food Stamp Program also indicated occassional 
or regular use of the Commodities Program. In addition, 42% or Food Stamp 
participants occasionally cr regularly participate in food pantries. Tnese 
responses indicate that Food Stamp allotments do not adequately meet tne needs 
of its participants. 

Results concerning ustge of congregate meals sites appeared to be under reported 
based on UNP staff's awareness of reports citing increased participation at 
these sites. Many of those administering the questionnaire or those responding 
to the question must not have understood what was meant by the term "other 
congregate meals". This term referred to places that served emergency meal*. 
We deliberately chose not to use a term sucn as soup ucnen , which w*s relt to 
convey only one type of meal site and did not represent the broad category of 
emergency congregate meal sites. This may have seriously skewed responses. 
Also, It Is believed that the home meals category is low, because participants 
who use home meals were not available to respond to tne questionnaire. 

Of the 31% of the participants who indicated regular or occasional participation 
1n the WIC Program, 75% stated that tne/ felt the program adequately met tneir 
needs. Tnis is a very positive reflection on tne effects uf tms uni-ue 
nutrition program for women, infants, and cniloren. 

Disturbing responses were found with regard to the School *.uncn and Scnooi 
Breakfast Programs. 1.119 of those questioned indicated that they nave oevj' 
heard of the School Lunch Program or nave heard of tne Program but rave never 
participated. These results are surprising because nearly every scnool in tne 
State participates in the School Lunch Program and the Program tas been in 
existence for over 30 years. As well, it is not an entitlement program ano is 
available to all children, regardless of income. In addition, tnese same 1.119 
were households who Indicate that their children go to school without a bag 



— Belolt Episcopal Church 
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^uncn. Not as surprising, was tne fact that 275 of nousenolds responding stated 
V\al tney nave children going to school without breakfast. Tne School Breakfast 
-ro.;raw nas never been strong in Wisconsin. 

.* Viose who responded with children under 13, 501 Saiu tnat tney use-J food 

tries regularly or occasionally. !n fact, 29 i of tne total Surveyed stated 
: a: tney used food pantries occasionally or regularly. 1; ^n^ula be noted tnat 
Lat gantries are operated b/ cnantaole organisations witn 1 mi ted resources 
■*no jften restrict participation in some manner as a way to stretcn tneir neager 
resources. Therefore, respondents may nave been in need of emergency food more 
Often tnan tney were able to utilize tne pantries due to tnese restricitons. 

The questionnaire asked how many participants grew their own food and how many 
or>ed, canned, or froze rood. 77% of all respondents stated tnat tney were 
doing tnese activities, indicating a large numDer of low income persons trying 
to be T>ore sel r- sufficient in securing adequate rood, or the group tnat was 
gardening, 32% were rrom cities of 25 000 or more persons, indicating people 
outside or tradtional farming ana rural communities are involved in raisinq 
tneir own rood. 

One or tne questions asked on the survey was whether respondents skippped meals- 
776 answered that they h*d skipped meals. However, many of those stating that ' 
they skipped meals also stated that their children did not. While the question 
did not distinguish bewtween adult and child, respondents deliberately wrot* in 
such comments as "not children" or "adults only H . 

As well, the questionnaire did not ask respondents who specifically in the 
household skipped meals or was hungry. Of the 776 who responded that they did 
go without rood, WNP staff were concerned that some of these people may oe 
pregnant or breastfeeding women who require additional rood to maintain adequate 
nutritious diets. In terms of maternal and child health, further investigation 
into the numbers in these high risk groups who are lacking food or going without 
food is needed. 

Another question in this same vein was whether the respondents ate less often to 
stretch meals. 939 stated that they did, in fact, eat less often. Also, 26% of 
the total number of respondents said that they have been hungo due to lack of 
rood. 

The survey asked how many persons needed a special diet for their health and how 
many were 'inable to maintain this special diet. Of those who need a special 
diet, 40% could not maintain that diet because of economic reasons. Again, the 
survey did not indicate if these persons were older individuals, pregnant women, 
breastfeeding mothers, or other special groups in the population. Comments 
submitted by several respondents indicated that the cost to maintain the diet 
was a major problem, e g. high-protein foods, like meat, were required by the 
diet but too expensive for the respondent. 



Can't afford fish diet told by doctor. . .diet food very expensive. 



—1o^ income survey respondent 
Wood County 
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The survey also asked the question if in the past 6 months there were food items 
normally purchased that due to money shortages respondents had to cut bac*. 
1.685, 77% of the total number of respondents said that they did cut oac* on 
rood purchases. The questionnaire further as*ed what specific items had been 
cut back. Meat was the most often cited fooc item, with 1.473 responses or 87% 
saying that they purchased less meat. Of the other food items listed, 35% cut 
back on vegetables; 33% cut back on fish; 40% cut back on dairy products, and 
19% cut back on various food items under "other" category. Altnough fruit was 
not an item listed on the survey, 15% of the respondents wrote in this item as a 
food they had cutback. This seemed surprising considering that the survey was 
administered during the summer months when fruit is plentiful and least 
expensive in Wisconsin. The 40% cutback on dairy products may be attributable 
to respondents' participation in the commodities program which provides cheese, 
butter, and limited amounts of dry milk. 

In summary, the survey of low income people has provided some sobering 
statistics to demonstrate the hunger problem in Wisconsin. 

Programs such as the Food Stamp Program do not appear to adequately meet the 
needs of participants. Children are going to school without breakfasts and/or 
are not eating lunches. Parents are skipping meals to save on food costs. 
Persons on special diets for health reasons are not able to maintain these diets 
tor financial reasons. Many persons are cutting back on food items, 
particularly meat. Nearly one third of the persons surveyed said that they now 
had to use food pantries. Almost ninety percent of single head of households 
are women, indicating that the feminization of poverty is a Wisconsin phenomenon 
as well as a national one. 



I have a hard time getting around and unable to get food on »ny own. I 
have gone to the food bank with my mother and have been given very little. 
I have had trouble getting clothing or personal needs. I am presently 
handicapped and have no means of self support. 



Hy child of 4 has cancer and due to chemotherapy needs food. . .cutbacks 
are dangerous. 



I am separated from my husband and I'm really having a hard time. I work 
as a teacher's aide. Hy checks go according to the hours I put in. We 
don't get paid for ten days off for Christmas or one week off at Easter. . 
By the time I pay rent, gas, lights and phone plus a large bill from my 
hJsband, there just *>n't money for food. 



—low income survey respondent 
Milwaukee County 



--low income survey respondent 
Oane County 



—low income survey respondent 
Milwaukee County 
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WISCONSIN NUTRITION PROJECT INC". 



TO: House Education and Labor Committee 

Human Resources Subcommittee 
FROM: Carol Croce, Executive Oi rector 
DATE: February 19, 1986 

RE: Community Food and Nutrition Program reauthorization 



As an agency that formerly received Community Food and Nutrition 
Project (CFNP) funds, I wanted to take this opportunity to comment on 
the proposed reauthorization of CFNP. Specifically, I want to comment 
on successful CFNP activities in Wisconsin that ceased when funding 
was terminated; and possible activities that could be conducted if 
reauthorization and funding were available. 

As a CFNP grantee, the Wisconsin Nutrition Project (WNP) provided 
training an£ technical assistance on a wide variety of food and 
nutrition issues and activities to community organizations and low 
income groups, such as Community Action Agencies, welfare rights 
organizations, human service agencies and independent community-based 
non-profit groups. Trainings ranged from such "nuts and bolts" 
sessions as starting a community gardening program and establishing a 
food pantry; to developing leadership skills among low income 
participants that enabled them to be more effective organizers in 
their communities around nutrition issues. Other trainings provided 
updated information on changes in federal food program policies and 
regulations that provided community organization members with the 
necessary knowledge to be effective advocates for program 
participants. These trainings no longer exist. WNP has tried, in a 
very limited capacity, to continue providing technical assistance, but 
usually only when requested and paid for by a sponsoring agency. 
Most, if not all, low income groups can't afford to sponsor such 
trainings and many community organizations no longer have budgets that 
can accommodate these sessions. 

As a result, the current knowledge about food programs among community 
organizations has diminished considerably, limiting their ability to 
effectively advocate for participants and/or make appropriate 
referrals to other resources. Lack of adequate technical assistance 
has affected the initiation of new programs that help foster 
self-sufficiency among low income people such as community gardens and 
food-buying cooperatives. Technical assistance was also provided to 
groups who were interested in increasing food and nutritional health 
resources available to low income families such as establishing a 
School Breakfast Program or starting a Summer Food Program. For 
example, CFNP funds supported successful efforts to establish a School 
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Breakfast Program in Milwaukee* The Program has now expanded to every 
school in the city ensuring that all low income children have access 
to a nutritious morning meal. Unfortunately, similar campaigns have 
not been pursued despite Wisconsin's very low participation rate and 
the demonstrated link between poor morning nutrition and failure to 
learn and concentrate in the late morning* 

Community Food and Nutrition Project support was also invaluable in 
maintaining an active, statewide network of community advocates and 
food program participants who worked together on food and nutrition 
issues of mutual concern and statewide impact. For example, the 
network used to work on increasing food stamp participation, 
especially among segments of the low income community, such as the 
elderly, who underutilized the program. The network has become 
fragmented as funds have dwindled (or disappeared) to support 
activities that brought people together to develop the necessary 
strategies and actions. As well, funding to promote efforts that have 
a statewide impact are more difficult to obtain from local sources who 
want to see results only in their immediate communities. 

I s* ungly believe there is still a need for the types of activities 
that could be supported by CFNP. In Oecember, 1984, the Wisconsin 
Nutrition Project completed a year-long study, Hunger in Wisconsin , 
documenting the incidence of hunger in our state. The study surveyed 
food pantry operators, emergency meal providers, surplus commodity 
distributors, WIC nutrition educators and 2,200 low income people 
about their experience, both professional and personal, dealing with 
hunger and inadequate cts. Several recommendations resulted from 
the report, meny of which I feel would be appropriate CFNP activites. 

The data from several WIC educators and low income families indicated 
that people with high nutritional needs were not always participating 
in the food stamp program although they were apparently eligible. A 
possible CFNP activity could be targeted outreach efforts to increase 
participation among two groups with these high needs, children and 
pregnant women. We have found, through some of our other research, 
that low income pregnant women seeking assistance often do not contact 
their local Social Services Department until their last trimester when 
they become eligible for AFOC. Often it is at this time that they also 
apply for food stamps and learn about their eligiblity for Medical 
Assistance (Medicaid). Unfortunately, at this late date in their 
pregnancy, they have not taken advantage of the nutritional benefits 
of the food stamp proyram nor the prenatal care provided by Medical 
Assistance. Early participation can have a positive, healthy effect 
on the baby's birth weight and subsequent nutritional health as well 
as the overall nutritional health of the mother. Increasing the 
participation in food stamps among children can only help to improve 
their nutritional health and well-being and prevent serious physical 
conditions requiring costly medical attention. 

Community Food and Nutrition Project funds could also be used to 

promote nutrition education and screening for low income children and 

youth through Wisconsin's HMO Initiative. Our state has been active 

in utilizing Health Maintenance Organizations (HMO's) to deliver 

Medical Assistance services to AFOC recipients. A major focus of 
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HMO's is the promotion of preventive nealtn measures and consumer 
nealth education. Screening cnildren for nutritional deficiencies or 
potential problems, coupled witn appropriate treatment, can prevent 
more serious and debilitating conditions from developing. Nutrition 
education, especially if it is targeted to the specific needs of low 
income families with limited budgets, can contribute to improved 
nealth for the entire family. While tne Early and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSOT) Program provides some of these 
services, it is limited in its scope and availability to all family 
members. As well, there is a need to more aggressively promote the 
EPSOT Program among healtn care providers as only 9% of those eligible 
for tne service receive it in Wisconsin. 

Anotner issue that arose during the data analysis on our Hunger in 
Wisconsin study was the lack of knowledge about other food and 
assistance resources among emergency food provioers, especially food 
pantry operators. Unaware of available services in their communities, 
pantry workers did not make referrals to agencies or resources that 
could have assisted their clients with non-emergency needs. For 
example, pregnant women seeking emergency food weren't directed to the 
WIC office or told they might be eligible for prenatal care coverage. 
Unemployed families (a growing user group of food pantries) may not be 
aware tnat their cnildren are now eligible to receive their school 
lunches for free or at a reduced price. Tne same family might also be 
able to benefit from the Expanded Food and Nutriticn Education Program 
(EFNEP) who provide such services as budget counseling in addition to 
nutrition education to low income families. A possible CFNP activity 
could be to provide training and technical assistance to food pantry 
workers on resources available in their communities and basic 
eligibility requirements, to enable them to make appropriate referrals 
to needed services. Since social service outreach activities are very 
limited these days, utilizing food pantry networks is an excellent 
opportunity to reach a poor population that is often difficult to 
identify and assist. 

I hope tnese comments will be helpful during your deliberations on 
reauthorizing the Community Food and Nutrition Program. In the past 
CFNP provided valuable food and nutrition services for Wisconsin's 
less fortunate citizens and I believe it has the potential to support 
activities that will enhance tne nutritional health and well-being of 
low income families. I hope you will act favorably to reauthorize 
CFNP. I thank you for this opportunity to comment. 
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Mr. Chairaan and Coaaittee aenbers, I ao Linda Locke, Nutrition 
Director of Conaunity Coordinated Child Care of Louisville and 
Jefferson County, Kentucky. I ao also appearing today as the 
chairaan of the National Child Care Food Prograo Sponsors Forua, 
which represents for.il> da> care none sponsoring organiaatior.s 
across the Uniteo States. 

We wish to thank Chairaan Panctta for !I.R. 4990 chich will have 
far-reaching benefit.^ for children throughout the United States. 
We also want to coaasnd Chair en Hawkins for his constant support 
of child nutrition prograos as evidenced by II. R. 7, and Chaircnn 
Leland for his support of both of these bills. We also wish to 
express our thanks to Chairaan Walgren for his work on the 
Nutrition Monitoring Bill. On behalf of the child care coonunity, 
I express our deep appreciation to each of you and to all of the 
Connittee members as you work together to proviV for the needs 
of our nation's children. I an pleased and honored to have this 
opportunity today to share with you how the Child Care Food 
Program [CCFP] affects the children we serve . 

4-C is> a private, non-profit United Way agency which 
coordinates services for young children. We are dedicated to 
quality care for children in the belief that every child should 
have the opportunity to achieve his or her maximum potential. In 
pursuing this purpose, 4-C coordinates and develops resources for 
young children, gathers and disseminates information on Early 
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Childhood and serves as an advocate for children and families. 
To achieve these goals, A-C has developed these programs: (I) 
Purchase of Child Care (2) JTPA Day Care Job Training (3) A-C 
Nutrition Program (A) Special Education and Early Intervention 
Services (5) Learning Resources Center and (6) Child Care 
Information and Referral Services. 

The A-C Nutrition Project serves as an Umbrella Sponsor in the 
Child Care Food Program [CCFP]. We currently sponsor 53 child 
care centers in Jefferson County and A9 family day care hoaes 
located throughout Western Kentucky. Combined, they serve meals 
to nearly A, 000 children each month. In Kentucky nearly 65X of 
the children served in the CCFP are considered low-income. 

The Child Care Food Program (CCFP) is the only federal program 
which establishes nutrition standards for meals served to 
pre-school children in child care. It is an important part of 
the federal effort to protect the nutritional health and 
well-being of our nation's children. Through the benefits of 
this program, children in Head Start programs, child care 
centers, and family day care homes have a greater opportunity to 
learn, grow, and to fulfill their potentials. 

Hy experience with the Child Care Food Program has been with 
child care centers and family day care homes (FDCHs). I would 
like to take a moment to discuss the physical differences between 
day care centers and family day care homes. Child care centers 
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care for larger numbers of children Chan fatally day care hoses. 
The centers nay be housed in churches, connunity centers, 
coanercial buildings or large renovated residences. Centers aey 
have feu or many employees. The physical space of the building 
is structured for and allocated to the children. According to 
1980 census data, 1.3 Billion children are in center-based care. 

Family day care hoses, however, are operated by one person 
caring for a snail group of children, typically six or less. The 
child care arrangements are in the residential hone of the 
provider. Kationally, a significant number of the children in 
family day care are under the age of three. According to 1980 
census data, S.5 million children are cared for in family day 
care homes. 

In Kentucky, a family day care home must meet state licensing 
standards if the group of children exceeds three. Licensing of 
family day care homes is particularly important because it sets 
health and safety standards for children. When homes are 
licensed, we are able to monitor what is happening to children 
and to work toward a system of care that meets their needs while 
protecting and ni/turing them. Having licensed day care slots is 
critical for Kentucky - a state that in 1980 had 41,215 licensed 
slots and 187,363 children under six with parents in the 
workforce . 

I want to emphasize that the Child Care Food Program has been 
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the single most important program for monitoring Family Day Care 
Homes and getting then to becooe licensed. The Child Care Food 
Program is invaluable for the nutrition benefits that young 
children receive, and is the only national system which is 
initiating and supporting a formal monitoring system for childrer. 
in family day care. 

There are two provisions in H.R. 4990 which vill significantly 
impact the Child Care Food Program. These are the restoration of 
an additional meal or supplement, and the five-cent increase in 
the breakfast reimbursement. X would first like to address the 
additional meal or supplement. This would add back one of the 
two mealo services cut in 1981. 

The majority of the child care sites that we sponsor would 
again serve a morning snack. Most of their children arrive 
between 6:00 a.m. and 7:30 a.m. It has been a hardship on these 
children to h^ve no morning snack available. Currently, children 
who arrive early may wait up to two hours before eating 
breakfast, and another three hours before eating lunch. 

I would like to read a letter from the Director of California 

Area Family Development Center that is in the ParkHill Housing 

Project. (Photo attachment ?1 and #2) 

". . .We are presently serving sixty-two children 
daily [who are] primarily from low incone, single 
parent families. The majority of our cnilarcn have 
been classified as neglected or abused. Because their 
none life is so often not conducive to tnc needs of the 
children, the Child Care Food Progri'n is vital to their 

- 4 - 
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welfare. Far too often, the nourishing meals provided 
at the center are the only ones the children receive. 
The addition of a fourth taeal daily would be extremely 
beneficial to our children. It would enable us to 
provide a mid-morning snack. Our current scheduling of 
meals with breakfast served at 7:00 a.m. and lunch at 
noon often causes an uncomfortably long wait, 
particularly for the younger children. A mid-morning 
snack would alleviate the wait and enable the children 
to better focus on the educational program activities. 
Learning cannot take place if children are hungry." 



Family day care providers ore also caring for children who ore 

receiving prehaps their only nutritious mecls from the Child Care 

Food Program. Bonita Slaughter operates o family day care home in 

Louisville. She writes: (Photo attachment #3 and #4) 

". . . The children that I care for arc all from low 
Income families and these meals really help the child 
to get most of his dally needs. ... I often ask the 
children what they had for dinner, and they sometimes 
would respond and sny kool aid, potato chips, cupcake, 
hot dog and bread. This is the best that some of my 
parents can do. • • . 11 



Many homes ore open late to accomodate parents who work evening 
shifts, overtime, or odd hours. Children of these parents 
usually stay in the home longer hours and may be present for all 
three meals. 



Wanda Coats is a single parent who operates a family day care 

home in Louisville. It is her only source of income. Her home is 

open during the day, in the evenings and on Saturday. She vritcs: 

(Photo attachment #5) 

• • I have two single parents [whose children I 
care for) that the added meal would benefit. 
Some of the children I care for, these are the only 
balanced meals they have. This program is much. 



needed . 



it 
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The restoration of one meal or supplement per day would nakc It 
possible to provide for the nutritional needs of children who arc 
spending ten to twelve hours per day In child care. 



The director of Ashland Child Development Center In Ashland, 
Icntucky, writes about the family day care hones that her agency 
sponsors: 

"Many of our parents travel a long distance through 
the mountains to their work. The child may be at The 
day care hone a total of eleven hours or aorc, An 
additional supper ncal service would spare the chllu 
from going hungry until he or she arrives hone." 



The second provision In the H.R. 4990 that would significantly 
lnpact children in child care is the five-cent Increase In the 
breakfast reimbursement. 



I would like to call your attention to a 1983 U.S. Departaent 
of Agriculture study of the Child Care Food Progran. Their study 
documented that the CCFP reimbursement , on the average, covers 
only 261 of the food service costs in child care centers and 352 
of the food service costs in family day care homes. The report 
also noted: 

. .Food service costs in family day care arc 
considerable higher than that of center-based care 
[$2.54 vs. $1.57 per lunch]. The reimbursement rates 
for family day care are intended to be sufficient to 
cover costs. . ." [but] ". . .the rates for food 
service costs [in family day care] arc not sufficient 
to cover both food and labor costs ns specified in the 
legislation." 



Florlne Williams operates Wonderland family day care hone in 
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Louisville. She writes: (Photo attachment 16) 

. .seven of the ten children presently enrolled in 
my none are froo single parent households. I QS also n 
single parent. I realize that of the neals the 
children receive, the better ones are served here. 
Children arrive as early as 6:00 a.o. and wait several 
hours before others arrive and breakfast Is served. . 
. . The additional [five-cent Increase) would allow ae 
to serve a greater variety at the breakfast noal (that 
would J include core eggs as veil as fruits and 
vegetables. . . . M 

Eooa Tilford also operates a fanlly day care hose 

Louisville. She provided the following Information: ( Photo 

attachsent #7 and 18) 

"I have kept children for years. . ,nov its ay only 
incoae since ny husband passed away. I used to feed 
the children potato chips and sandwiches until I went 
on the Food Program, and now I serve a full, hot meal. 
. . I have one or two children that the mealc I serve 
are their only good noal they have, since their parents 
can t supply the foods they necC. Without the Food 
Program I could not serve a full aeal - I couldn't 
afford it. . , M 

Presbyterian Child Development Center in Louisville provides 
child care for marginal income working parents and protective 
service clients. The area they serve has a 70Z unemployment rate 
and 80Z of the population Is female head of household. 
Tvo-thirdo of the children they serve are placed in the center by 
the courts because of documented abuse and/or neglect. The 
director writes: 

"A typical child arrives early at the center so that 
he might receive breakfast. An increase In the 
breakfast rate foi the center would mean that we could 
provide n0 re protein and more varieties of fresh 
fruit. For some of the children, the lunch and 
afternoon supplement ore the major meals that they 
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receive during the day. . . 

The breakfast rate increase would assist child core providers 
as they vork to oeet costs and to expand tho varieties of foods 
served to children. 

I would like to briefly address an area of concern that is not 
oddressed in U.K. 4990. That is the issue of tonus coooodities. 

As USDA regulotions now state. Child Core Food Progran 
participants (who receive cash in lieu of coaaodities) nay only 
receive the bonus dairy coooodities. These con*4tt of butter, 
cheese, ond non-fat dry allk. We ooy also receive honey. 

As we understand the USDA conaodities systeo, regular 
coooodities that are stockpiled ore declared to he "bonus." 
These, however, are not available to CCFP participants. Since 
these coooodities have been officially declared "bonus", we would 
like to see theo becooc available to the children we s« rve. Sooe 
cf the lteos that have been declared "bonus" In the past year 
are: raisins, Cbnned beef, flour, potato flakes *nd rice. 

We understand that xtgulur coooodit«ej or* i.o* available tc us 
becausfr we do receive cash in lieu of coooodities. However, it 
seeos that USDA would save warehousing costs and stockpiled 
coooodities would be efficiently utilized if bonus coooodities 
were to be oode available to Child Care Food Progroc 
participants. 

In sunoary, we coaoend these coooittees for their constant 
support of child nutrition progroos and for looking at ocasures 
to reoedy sooe of the critical snortoges wrought in 1981. We 
support H.R. 4990 which will oake a far reaching investoent in 
the future of our notion's children. On behalf of the thousands 
of children served in the Child Core Food Progroo, your 
continuing coooitoent to this progroo is recognized and 
appreciated. Thank you for allowing oe this tioe to present ay 
views. 
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Statement by J. H. Oodds 

01 rector, Nutrition Surveillance program 

New York State Department of Health 

Testimony presented to the 
Committee on Agriculture 
Subcommittee on Domestic Marketing, 
Consumer Relations, and Nutrition 
U.S. House of Representatives 

On the Hunger Relief Act of 1986 
June 25, 1986 



Good Afternoon! I am Dr. Janice Dodds, Director. Nutrition Sur„»m,n,.„ 
Nulrlt 6 ^?" Pr09ram ° f the NeW Y ° rk "ate 'Department of ^eal^s^reau'of 



"tensity. In 1983 two small studies were carried out under the title of 

S?a U ? e % r v H ?o t L h V Wh ' Ch fUrther deSCr,bed the state ' s hung ? P ^ em Thu? In 
p™™',™?^ 0 )' 6 '™'" Cuomo "»'t1ated the Supplemental Nutrlt on Assistance 
SNAP waVheaun ll V?'?^ fund ">9 level of $35 m i L nlSSI. 

K ° e J m a J J 7,5 ra,U,on and ,n 198 5 continued at $17.5 million n 
SSift?2»^ P If ? 9 m ° ney for f00d t0 People.SNAP support, the work of the 
Nutrition Surveillance Program which was established with the purpose of: 

"...regular and timely collection, analysis, and reportlnq of 
dais on nutritionally related diseases In the population in 
order to help support. Improve, and guide decisions about 
appropriate Intervention programs and policies." 

,♦♦.!!!? thre S vulnerab le pop-nations which were identified for orlmaru 
attention under SNAP were the frail elderly, the home esfand destllutp „ ( 
low Income women, infants, and children. Because little had been done In ^ 
systematic way to describe the nutrition needs of tne rail elderly Snd?he 

yea e r NUtrU, ° n 
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The rrason for establishing a surveillance system Is to provide policy 
(takers HUh 1nfom«t1on to aid then In decisionmaking. Often there are a set 
of funds questions: 

1 What 1s the totcl amount of money needed to alleviate nutrition 
problems In the state, hunger being the roost urgent one? 

2. How would we divide the funds among high risk groups? This of course 
' was the question of block grants. 

3. Where would the funds be allocated or targeted? 

4. What service delivery system would be used to deliver the service, 1n 
this case food? 

The second set of questions 1s descriptive questions and relates to the 
funds questions as well. They are: 

1. What 1s the total need? 

How many hungry people are there? 
We used the question, number of days without eating, as our 
Indicator. We also used the number of main meals In a week expecting 
7. 

2. Where are they located? . . . -A , 
The basic geographic unit 1s county v.<id with some areas neighborhood. 

3. Arc there levels of severity (the nature and extent) so tha 
subgroups could be prioritized? 

What Is the relationship between hunger ~.d malnutrl ton: 

4. Why are they hungry? 

Answers to this lead to designs of Intervention. They answer the 
question: What would It take to eliminate the problem or say 90* of 
1t? 

5. How are we doing relative to total need, and Is the need changing 

over time? . 

At the state and local level we must assume that there will be no 
additional resources. Therefore, we arc planning to use current data 
sources which Include census, vital statistics, extrapolation of 
national prevalence figures and special state data sets. In New York 
we have a dataset which consists of a tabulation of the five primary 
diagnoses of each discharge from the hospitals. These frequencies 
can be sorted by county and by age and sex. I will describe later 
how we have used this. 
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with the Surveillance Program; 699 were from New York Cltu tJ.1T t*J~T fl 
xllZSrft ! nClU ? ed ""^""graphic Info™ Nonage sex/eth nlcHy 0 " th6 
J^ , « 1 J V ' n9 « l0ne) ' reported he1 9 ht and we '9ht drug use. diagnoses and 

^2ML'? f Sr 0a i , ^ n ' ( ood , frequenc !'- The two Questions oMd as nStritloS 
problem Indicators Involved the number of hot or main meals each nersSS h,d 

^.rwsr they had any days w,thout fooS -"iSgTh. w:eK h befo r " n 9 Sd s ! • 



Data from Baseline Assessment Data— SNAP 
P 

over. 



Persons partic gating in the elderly assessment were 60 years of aoe and 
«n ThS°L h H a i eM, J' and 1n Hew Yorlt C1ty S% of the population wafc^r age 
2ew vlrt SJjl^SV,"" J" York C1ty tended t0 ^ somewhat yoSnger than 
?h? *«'td S !Si e 85 8 Whole * !•••• 2355 of New fork City persons surveyed we« In 
X a9e ra ^ e com P ared to 20X statewide. Thirty-three percent we£ i, 

the 80-gO age group In New York City compared to. 35* statewide! 

KltartS! 9 "" yMrS ° f edu " t,on -- 3 » «» N. ftort WonMW 

,« m Jl? i !! ty ~ el9h 3 P er « ent of the New York City sample were Black or Hlsoanle 
poffion! 4 SUteWlde Samp1e ° f of 11X B1ack and H^a r nir in the' SNAP 

mean^nJhlTJn^^ ?™ he 5f Vo S C1ty sarap1e 11ved a1one and re «1ved a 
mean monthly Income of $506. These figures compare with 79X living a i on . 

tS^S^d^i^LV til*' In &0th J" 6 NewNork Cliy sam le° n a e nd 
J a , e saraBle 10 * 11ved with a spouse only. In 5X of the households 
the elderly person lived with another dependent person. Households 

♦k,- T l!J New J Y °r lt c1t y elderly person v« more likely to live In nubile housina 
than the elderly statewlde-lBX New York City compart to 9X statew de 

wnerea" «x Sfl?^-^^/ 0 ,', W reiUent * »«^" pr^tT a artments 
wnereas 43* of statewide elderly lived In one family housina. A similar 

V ° rlt CUy ' * StateW ' de h3d "° f«« d P^plratton^l^lltles 

n.rcL.1 J?! 1 star i 11n 9 findings of.the Baseline Data collection regarding 
^"WjnMy 90lng on the SNAP Home Delivered Heal Program was the 

oeX lo «t r1 L Per JK° nS Wh ° 90 days wUh0Ut eat,n 9 and the number or elderly 
persons who eat less than seven hot meals per week. 
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Twenty-one percent of such elderly persons 1n New York City go one or more 
days without eating. Statewide, 197 of the persons surveyed go one or more 
days without eating. 

In New York City 44X of Frail Elderly In the survey eat less tKatr seven 
hot meals per week. Statewide, 25* of this population eat less than seven hot 
meals per week. 

The factors that are predictive of the probability of having days without 
eating are minority status, lives alone. Income below poverty level, receive 
food stamps, need help In preparing food, stay Indoors and frequer.t falls. 

From this experience and using epidemiological methods, we developed a 
composite of rates that we called the Olsease Adjusted Age Specific Frailty 
Rate for each county, referred to henceforth as the Frailty Rate. It is 
composed of the rate of people over 60 who are minority, below 100< of 
poverty, over 85, and over 75 living alone. Then we compiled the number of 
people over 60 discharged with any one of a list of diagnoses which effect 
nutritional status. Involve nutrient deficiencies, or have a nutrition-related 
component, again listed by county. This Information was expressed as a rate 
for the total number of hospital discharges. These socio demographic and 
illness rates were added to comprise the Frailty Rate. The beauty of this 
rate is that 1t accommodates for small numbers of people over 60 In a 
geographic area by making it the denominator and thus describes the intensity 
of need geographically. Interestingly, Franklin county a small county has the 
highest Frailty Rate with Hew York City second. 

We have used this in a variety of ways to assist us In resource allocation 
We ranked the counties by their OAASF rate and looked at the distribution by 
qulntiles. From this we observed that in our first year of funding we reached 
very few of the counties with the highest frailty rates or those 1n the fifth 



In the allocation of funds the second year, carried out through a 
competitive RFP for the frail elderly, 25 points of 100 were determined by the 
OAASF county ranking and rate. The maximum number of points a county was 
assigned was 25 and the least was 9.2. This gave an advantage to counties 
with a large proportion of frail elderly regardless of the actual number. The 
process resulted in more counties being funded In the fltth qulntile but 
counties 1n the lower qulntiles were funded as well. 

This year we are 1n the process of administering (1) a revised baseline 
assessment on the new SNAP enrollees from October to February, (2) the needs 
assessment with a comparison group of home delivered meal recipients funded by 
Title IIIc, and (3) a self assessment during Oecember at congregate sites 
across upstate New York. Forms will be administered in New York City in 
February or March. 



qulntile. 
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„„t l*L °hf ! a ? d 0estUut e we™ an altogether different problem. He did 
?« I structure comparable to Area Aoendes for the Aging and decided 

Jh, ^tV* ?h?r at1n 3 8 11St °J 811 the urgency food relief sites across 
the state. This was done county by county and New York City. It was 

,.^Er. " 9 u t0 us t0 -, see * he numberof units of service being delivered 
Trl 'it'™%tM e a "r d that ™* was a New York City proble There 

t Ail LTlWll Se « r )f 1c ! per „E ek frora 257 Dro 9 ran,s nelnS delU -ed In New 
IZ v^I y r and . 6 HF un i ts from 949 ' Programs almost four times the number 1™ 
New York City, delivered upstate. This totaled 1.206 programs and 141.576 
units of service per week. (See Table 1) when the units of service per week 

l?J?St S t ed ,„ P pM°? pe ° P 6 below tb J poverty " ne - New ^rk City does half 
'MS 11 as , l 5 8u f fal ° Re3lon even though the units of service per week per 
1.000 population Is the same (10.7 and 10.9). (See Table 21 clfr«i u th. 
New Rochelle Region, which- Includes the counties outside New YorS 1 y ^ 
better when the units of service per week are expressed- per 100 people belSw 
the poverty line, from 3.4 to 5.4. Families appear to use food pantries mS re 

SHS \lth\lT, k l tch < ns - l «* th an 50X of the users were elderly and womln 
used both types of sites evenly. (See Figure 4.) 

Currently we are telephoning monthly or quarterly a random samDle of «n 
emergency food sites across the state for their units of sSrvlcV The calllna 
began n July. I have attached a copy of our 6 month report, ii shows "he 9 

«n» a -fiLTJ*. 1n N0 ^l r and De « mbe '-- don't know whether the other 
months reflect the people who are most hungry or whether the number Is closer 

IL h3l1at1on. ' Whe " thCy kn ° W there w1 " be f00d »nd1t is worth 

Ag.iln. with estimates of unmet need as an objective of the Droorara w* 

Sfcr^filSr? 16 J" 1 " 1 " 9 t0 up wUh 8 wa * t0 ""pate need P bTco^ty in 
fi ffhl JiSTJ"! ■„■»•* »PP~Prt»te way than dividing the total amount by 
6--(the number of food banks). We chose to use the number of people 

eS e i? P r^ d :iJ5% n , U /Ati; °V°. 0d stam P P^tldpants. the HIC eligible population 
!!?".•£ f . « 9 M /6 i h wel9ht ' and the number of frail elderly receiving a 
weight of 1/2. The first three factors are known to overlap, whereas the 

VJtn V re P ?°. r users of f00d slam P s and w °ulu not overlap n the other two 
categories The totals in each of the counties that a food bank serve were 
totaled and this dfctemlned the proportion of money allocated alng the food- 

This surveillance Information Is also being used to formulate 
;S«^ n i]° SS . M ?!« re P r 2 blem ? ex 1 st - One Intervention Is delivering food and 
another Is nutrition education. As one who designs. Implements and will 
Motion frSrr- 5V5 e pres, dent-elect of the Society for Nutrition 

1* ha ! been pa1nful t0 watck the slow dismantling of two strong 
f NET) and t^-" atl0n , P ; 0 ? ra 2 S ' V e »»*-•«'«» Education and Training program 
thl lA ^J5L5 xpanded l 00 !.^ ""tntlon Education Program (EFNEP) . Through 
nr«„™I ?T 9 We / each ch "dren at very teachable times In their lives and 
IZ ?«« mU ?h° d \° 0i 1n the u sch .° o1 meals pr09ram and teach children about 
tralninfAon lit < la " r00ra - * have been able to reach 25.982.11", children by 
training 798.973 teachers and 468.094 school food service workers. 
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Unfortunately, the progress made by the NET Program thus far Is threatened 
by the continual decrease In program funding. Over the years NET funding has 
decreased as follows: FY78 and 79 $26 million, FY80 $20 million, FY81 $15 
million, FY82 to the present $5 million. This decrease In funding has meant 
that fewer teachers, school food service personnel and students are_J>e1ng 
reached with nutrition Information. The program's success Is also threatened 
by the fact that for the past few years the Administration has recommended $0 
funding for the program. It Is difficult to maintain on-going programs and to 
develop long-range- plans when the program's very existence Is In question. 

Through EFNEP families are taught the coping skills that they need with 
individually tailored programs-and continuous teaching until they have 
demonstrated the application of the concepts. Given the economic fragility of 
these families 1 , their coping and resourcefulness must continue at the highest 
level possible. Please enter the Society for Nutrition Education EFNEP 
position paper Into the record. 

Although the Nutrition Surveillance Program started off In uncharted 
territory a little over a year ago with little Idea of what product we might 
develop, we have been pleasantly surprised, with the usefulness of our efforts 
to date. However, data does not take away the sting of Inadequate resources 
for all the people who need It that a decision-maker must face. But it does 
ease the sleepless nights that arise from whimsical conclusions drawn from the 
bizarre and outrageous. 

I would be happy to take any questions. 



(Attachments follow:) 
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Table 1: NUMBER AND RELATIVE SIZE OF EMERGENCY FOOD RELIEF 
PROGRAMS IN NEW YORK STATE 





New York City 


Upstate 




! New York Scace 


SOUP KITCHENS 


■ 




i 




Number of programs 


106 


85 




191 


Total number of meals/week 


56702 


34080 


i 


90782 


FOOD PANTRIES 










Number of programs 


151 


864 




1015 


Total number of people/week 


17612* 


32276+ 


'i 
i 
i 


49888 


EMERGENCY FOOD RELIEF PROGRAMS 






ii 




Total number of programs 


257 


949 


i 
! 


1206 


Total units of service/week 


75219 


66357 


i 
• 

i 


141576 



*6 pantries had missing values for units of service 
*10 pantries had missing values for units of service 
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Tdble 2: DISTRIBUTION OF EMLRGENCY FUUD RELIEF ACTIVITIES OY PUBLIC HEALTH REG I UN, 
POPULATIUN, ANO POPULATION LIVING BELOW THE POVERTY LINE* 



Public Health Region 


Programs 
Number X 


Units of Service/Week 
Number X 


Units of Service/Week 
per 1,000 Population* 


Units of Service/Week 
per 100 People Below 
Poverty Line** 


1. Buffalo 


169 M.l 


18192 12.9 


10.9 


10.6 


2. Rochester 


108 9.0 


11314 8.0 


9.3 


10.4 


3. Syracuse 


204 17.0 


12951 9.2 ! 7.5 
i 


6.9 


4. Albany 


183 15.2 


8088 5.7 


5.8 


5.6 


5. New Rochelle 


285 23.7 


15812 11.2 


3.4 


5.4 


6. New York City 


257 21.0 


75219 53.1 


10.7 


5.4 


NEW YORK STATE TOTAL 


1206 100X 


141576 100X 

i 


8.0 


6.2 



* This information is presented by county in Table 2 in Appendix B. 

4 198b population estimates by county: 1983/B4 N.Y.S. Statistical Yearbook, luth eri. 

"U.S. Bureau of the Census, H 1980 Census of the Copulation" 
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Families 



Percent of 
Progrems 




50-7435 11-49X 
Ptrcont of Participants 



Elderlg 




>«753 



50-74% 11-49* 
Percent of Ptrticipants 

Btataea 



Ptrcont of 
Programs 



60.0 
50.0 
40.0 
3-0.0 
20.0 
10.0 
00 





<*10* 



B FP 

SI SK 



S FP 



B FP 

9 SK 



>«90* 51-09% 26-50* <«2SS 
Percent of Participants 

FIGURE 4: CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS BY PROGRAM TYPE 
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Table 5: CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS BY PROGRAM TYPE 

Precentage of Programs 
Proportion of Participants F>od Pantries Soup Kitcnens 

Who Are: N « 969 N » 191 



1. FAMILIES 



> 755 


79.1 


22.8 


50-745 


16.0 


17.9 


11-495 


3.8 


20.4 


X 105 


2.2 


38.9 


(missing values) 


(35) 


(29) 


2. ELDERLY 


> 755 


1.8 


6.7 


50-745 


5.1 


14.6 


11-495 


28.5 


40.2 


K 105 


64.6 


38.4 


(missing values) 


(86) 


(27) 


'3. WOKEN 


> 905 


0.4 


0.6 


51-895 


53.7 


20.7 


26-505 


44.7 


58.0 


1 255 


1.3 


20.7 


(missing values) 


(108) 


(22) 
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POSITION STATEMENT 
Expanded Feed and Hucrition Sducacicn Program 
of the 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Introduction 

The Society for Nutrition Education <SNE) has long maintained an 
interest in and support for federal food and nutrition programs in the 
belief that these programs represent an important investment in the 
health of the nation. SNE also believes that people must have the 
resources and food buymanship skills to purchase a nutritionally 
adequate diet in order to effectively use nutrition information. 
Additionally, SNE has in the past and continues to view nutrition 
education as a need of all segments of the population regardless of 
income level. 

It is iacor^an-: not? clue nutrition --luc^ci-jr. r.r:*iv 
information dissemination, but racher the cran^r-r ,i .nfoxmac^n chac 
ultimately results in changes in dietary practices. In a country 
where six of the ten leading causes of death are linked to diet, and • 
dental caries and iron deficiency plague ouch of the population, 
nutrition education takes on a role of increasing importance. 

Currently, there are several federally funded food and nutrition 
programs with nutrition education components. SNE wants to emphasise 
the need to continue and strengthen these programs. 

Among the federal programs which SNE has consistently and strongly 
supported is the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education (EFNEP). 
EFNEP is an integral part of the Extension Service of the United states 
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Department of Agriculture iUSDAi. Other Extension ccnpcnents include 
Agriculture. 4-H. hone economics and community resource development. 
EFNEP. a program which is totally directed to nutrition education, 
embodies and epitomizes the Extension philosophy of "helping people to 
help themselves". Historically. EFNEP represents Extension s earliest 
efforts to extend the knowledge base of the land grant college to the 
inner city and focus on the low income audience. Ongoing and rigorous 
evaluations of EFNEP and its practices have ensured continued effective- 
ness and efficiency of program efforts. Examples of the responsiveness 
of EFNEP to these studies are the national curriculum recently developed 
by Michigan State and guidelines on program management and reporting, 
which incorporated record computerization, by Hew York State's Cornell 
University. 

The ma}or objectives of EFIIEP are to assist low income families and 
v:uti\ lccuire Che knowledge, sutlls. aczitjces and cnar.sed behavior 
necessary for nutritionally sound i+tzz ani "C :oncriiutc tr.eir 
personal development and the improvement of the total family diet and 
nutritional welfare. National guidelines, which provide continuity and 
limited organizational structure, allow individuality among states as 
each tailors program directions to meet local needs. 
Legislative History 

EFNEP was initiated by Extension Service - OSDA in 1358 with 
Section 32 funds under the Agricultural Adjustment Act + * work with low 
income homemakers. With a larger appropriation ir 1970. EFNEP was esta- 
blished under the Smith Lever Act as an especially earmarked program, a 
designation it still retains. Also in 1970. the program was expanded 
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to Include lew income 4-H acre ycuth. In 1977. EftJE? received its 
funding under the Focd and Agriculture Act and in 1581. unc^r cne 
Agricultural and Food Act. It remains under 3mith Lever funding in Che 
Agriculture and Food Act. 

Administration and Program Management 

Since its inception, EFNEP operations have been guided by Congres- 
sional intent* legislative acts and the agreed upon policy of USDA and 
its Extension Service. 

The land grant university of each state, through Cooperative 
Extension, is responsible for program leadership and implementa- 
tion. From its inception, EFNEP has recruited and employed paraprofes- 
sional nutrition aides, preferably indigenous to che areas, boch urban 
and rural » in which they are to work. Much of EFNEP 's uniqueness and 
s-rensch are ierived chrcugh this oractic*. The cai-acrcfsssicnai.! 
tradicionally work with a homemaker in che heme, making it possible co 
accurately assess family needs and work toward desired behavioral 
change. 

To implement the program. Extension professionals employ, provide 
training for end supervise the paraprof essionals as they work indivi- 
dually, in small groups and/or through other appropri*^ educational 
methods with homemakers and youth. Most honeaakers graduate from EFNEP 
within 18 ncnths while 4-H EFNEP youth participate in a series of 4 to 
12 food and nutrition lessons during program enrollment. Along with 
their homemaker and youth caseload, program aides are expected to 
identify and enroll new low income homemakers and youth in EFNEP on a 
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continual basis. The Extension professional* also work with personnel 
ftom other community and food assistance programs *in EFI)EF~i>cth at the 
local and state levels). Together they establish referral systems which 
will be, of benefit to low income families and Individuals, and Increase 
awareness of EFNEP and other available programs. 

To extend outreach to low Income Audiences and provide personal 
growth opportunities for low income adults and youth, EFNEF's Extension 
professionals and aides are encouraged to recruit, develop, train and 
guide volunteers, preferably low lncoae men and women, to assist 
with direct teaching of adults and youths. 

Outcomes 

EFNEF currently has operating programs in target areas of 50 states 
And two territories. As of 1?84 and since l?o3 EFNEF has enrolled over 
1.4 ^ i--.cn low income horaeaakers *nd - million ycuch from lev ir.:oae 
dailies. 

EFNEP has a 16 year history of success. A Senate mandated evalua- 
tion completed by USDA in 1991 found EFNEP had improved nutrition 
knowledge and food behavior practices of low- income homemakers. More 
recently, an independent evaluation of three experimental nutrition 
education methods conducted by SRI I.\ternational validated significant 
nutrition knowledge and food behavior changes occurring as a result of 
teaching procedures used in EFNEP. Evaluations of EFNEP in the various 
states have found: 

a Better management of food resources by homeaakers; for example, 
improved food buying decisions, and food preparation and storage 
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skills: 

* Increases in nutrition Knowledge among participants; 

* Changes in nutrition and meal planning practices by homeraakers; 

* Better management of the food dollar by clientele including use 
Of WIC food packages and Food Stamps: 

* Improvements in the nutritional quality of meals served by 
participating families; for example, use of less salt, fewer 
fried foods and more nutritious snacks; and 

* Improvements in program management practices such as increased 
efficiencies in use of paraprof essional time, use of core 

* curriculum and targeting of resources. 

An unexpected benefit of EFNEP has been the opportunity for 
personal growth of the paraprof essional aide. Many have gone on to 
complete their GED's, others have secured better Jobs while still ct. u *er 
have ?cne on zc college. Mcrecver. \11 improve cr.sir ze~: image ?.r.~ 
esteem chrougn employment in the program. 



Unfortunately, EFNEP* s ability to reach low- income families 
has suffered in recent yeats as a result of nearly level funding. This 
reduced purchasing power c€ EFNEP funds ultimately has resulted in a 
decreased number of low- income families and youth being reached by the 
program. 

It should be noted that the 1981 Senate mandated evaluation 
found that states voluntarily provide an average of 50 cents for 
every federal dollar which is spent on EFNEP. Therefore, any cut 
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in EFHEP funding at the federal level has a much larger impact on 
local programs chan che reduction itself. 

Also of major concern ** the prop' ied Administrative elimination of 
EFNEP from the FY '87 Administration budget. At a t me vhen hunger, 
malnutrition and increasing food costs are national issuer, removal of 
effective and efficient programs successfully combatting these problems 
is inappropriate and nonproductive. Rather, the government should 
consider expanding the funding and scope of such programs. 
Positions 

1. Haintrin EFNEP as an identifiable program in the Smith Lever 
buaget. This capitalizes on the knowledge and support of the program by 
EFNEP' a. constituency and legislative supporters. It also preserves the 
integrity of the funding. 

2. Expand EFNEP' s scope and funding to enable more low income 
families tz increase their nutrition .<ncvieage. stills and ?r?.cti:?s. 
particularly recent immigrants, single carents. vorsmg and teenage 
mothers, and families with young children. 

3. Encourage all nutrition professionals to work together in 
providing low income families with effective nutrition education 
programs. 

On the basis of these positions, the following action steps are 
recommended: 

1. Write letters to legislators. 

2. Prepare and present testimony if and where the opportunity 
arises. 

3. Communicate with professionals, community residents and 
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appropriate others to generate support for tht-se issues. 

4. Prepare and disburse accurate and timely news release is* on c.;e 
nutrition educations needs of low income people. 

5. Invite congressional representatives to visit local programs. 



M. Randall, Mass. 

June, 1985 Rev. 9/85 Peg/POSITION 

Rev. January 6, 1986 

Rev. January 13, 1966 

Rev. March 4, 1986 

Adapted fron: 

EFNEP Subcommittee papers <PPAC, 1984) 

"EFNEP- USDA, Extension Service, Home Economics and Hunan Nutrition 
flyer. Rev. 1984. 

"Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Proaram Policies", U£DA, October 
1983. 

"Testimony to be Submitted to the Record, House Select Committee on 
Hunger Hearing", San Francisco, CA, July 23, 1984. 

Miscellaneous SHE rositicn capers and letters zz -e^cincny. 
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EMERGENCY FOOD RELIEF 
SURVEILLANCE REPORT 



JULY — DECEMBER 1985 



• 



Conducted by 
Division of Nutritional Sciences 
Cornell University 
for the 

New York State Department of Health 



April 1986 
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EMERGENCY FOOD RELIEF 



TELEPHONE SURVEILLANCE SYSTEM 



One of the ongoing projects of the Nutrition Surveillance Program 
yithln the Bureau of Nutrition 1s a system to collect Information on the 
quantity of service being provided by soup kitchens and food pantries in New 
York State. The system was developed as a method for determining the extent 
of hunger In New York. 

The first step In developing this sy,:tera was to conduct a census of 
all food pantries and soup kitchens 1n NYS. This was initially done In 
1984-85 and the process will be repeated as necessary. The current census has 
Identified 399 soup kitchens and 1236 food pantries operating In New York 
State. Because of difficulties In defining emergency shelters, we have not 
Included shelters per se In the census. 

The second step Involved drawing a sample of sites, based on their 
size and geographic location, to be representative of the public health 
regions and the boroughs of NYC. The sample currently Includes approximately 
400 sites. 

The third stage Involves routinely calling these sites (monthly for 
soup kitchens and quarterly for food pantries) to obtain basic Information on 
their level of service. Soup kitchens are asked to report the number of meals 
they served during each day of the previous month and food pantries are asked 
to report the number of people to whom they distributed food. Subsidiary 
questions (concerning, for example, the age and sex breakdown of the 
population being served and whether the site Is experiencing difficulty 1n 
obtaining food), are also «tsked, but cannot be answered by all sites. 

Reports from this s*:t*m will be Issued quarterly and will be used as 
one means of tracking the extent of hunger In New York State. For further 
Information contact the Nutrition Surveillance Unit, Bureau of Nutrition, Room 
859, Tower Building, Empire State Plaza, Albany, NY 12237, (51 8) -473-8286. 
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EMERGENCY F000 RELIEF REPORT 

July - December 1985 

Attached Is the first routine report of the Emergency Food Relief 
Surveillance Project being conducted by Cornell University under contract with 
the NYS Oepartment of Health, Bureau of Nutrition, The report covers the 
period July through December, 1985. The results are based on monthly 
reporting from a stratified random sample of 273 food pantries and 98 soup 
kitchens throughout the state. The sample was drawn from a census taken 
between November, 1984, and March, 1985, of all known emergency food relief 
sites.* The figures reported uy the sites 1n the sample have been 
extrapolated to reflect, as accurately as possible, the situation In the state 
as a whole. 

The figures are reported In terms of the number of meals served at soup 
kitchens and the number of Individuals served at food pantries. Food pantries 
customarily provide a package. for three meals a day for one or more days. 
Yhus, the number of meals provided by food pantries Is considerably higher 
thein the reported figures. The numbers In general steadily increased 
throughout the period. The number of meals served at soup kitchens both 
upstate and In NYC show an Increase In October over previous months. The 
numbers continue to Increase In November and December In NYC, but decrease 
upstate. It Is thought that this decrease upstate Is due to the closing of 
sites during the holidays In November and December, with a subsequent shift In 
service to food pantries. 

The number of participants served at food pantries throughout the state 
Increased dramatically toward the end of 1985, with the upstate food pantries 
showing an Increase of 162% In December over October. The figures for NYC 
Indicate an Increase of 32% over the same time period. Much of this increase 
Is thought to be due to the distribution of holiday food packages at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Approximately 30% of food pantries gave out 
holiday baskets In November and 48% did so In December. These "food baskets" 
are usually distributed to families known to social service agencies and 
churches to be "at risk* of suffering from insufficient food. Thus, figures 
which Include such families are possibly a better Indicator of the actual 
level of need than are figures on only those who have made use of emergency 
food relief sites. 

As with any newly developing reporting system, there are problems which to 
some extent limit the accuracy of this extrapolation. First, not all the 
sites In the sample were able to report monthly figures -some had closed while 
others were not able, because of time constraints, to produce figures on 
numbers served. Data were collected from approximately 88% of the food 
pantries and 74% of soup kitchens. A »econd problem relates to the original 
census of emergency food relief s1t«ss which may understate the true number of 
programs throughout the state. A third problem Is the flux In emergency food 
relief programs, with constant closings, new openings, and reopenlngs. What 
the actual census Is at any one point In time Is Impossible to determine. 
Again, the report reflects the census as determined In the winter of 1984-85, 
and updated for NYC In the winter of 1985-86. A fourth problem Involved the 
need to estimate values for sites which could not report the units of 
Interest. For example, some food pantries were only able to report the number 
of families they aided; estimates on family size were used to translate this 
Information Into the number of Individuals served. A final problem Is that 
shelters have not yet been Included In the sample; thus meals served to 
shelter residents are not Included In the figures. 

Further reports will be Issued on a quarterly basis. As the sample and 
the reporting procedures are refined, more accurate projections can be made of 
the extent of the problem In the state. We wish to thank the dedicated staff 
at Ihe soup kitchens and food pantries who are cooperating with us to produce 
these reports. Without their willingness to take the time to gather and 
report this data to us, this surveillance system would not be feasible. 



* The census for New York City was expanded 1n the fall and winter of 1985. 
Thus, the figures reported here are not comparable to those reported 
previously 1n the Joint Report on Emergency Food Relief In New York State . 
April 1985. 
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Number of Participants at Food Pantries in New York State 
Ouring July - Oecember, 1985 



Region 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


Oeceraber 


Buffalo 


18,177 


18,189 


23 


,630 


25 


512 


34 642 


80,426 


Rochester 


19,000 


21 ,039 


20 


,636 


18 


260 


20,979 


45,998 


Syracuse 


20,755 


18,648 


15 


,417 


18 


034 


27,102 


42,646 


Albany 


20,361 


19,092 


19 


,236 


19 


153 


29,308 


39,327 


New Roc hell e 


29,992 


25,432 


25 


,289 


21 


153 


45,549 


59,612 


Upstate 


108,283 


102,398 


m 


200 


102 


112 


157,580 


268,009* 


New York City 


139,123 


121,065 


122 


255 


135, 


172 


162,035 


178,609 


TOTAL 


247,406 


223,463 


226 


455 


237, 


284 


319,615 


446,618 



Number of Heals Served at Soup Kitchens In New York State 
Ouring July - Oecember, '(985 



Region 


July 


AiiQust 


September 


October 


November 


Oecembrr 


Buffalo 


38,559 


39,843 


36,555 


42,588 


38,956 


32,763 


Rochester 


22,346 


25,158 


23,565 


33,350 


20,403 


20,766 


Syracuse 


30,819 


34,535 


35,109 


36,566 


34,477 


31,907 


Albany 


3,947 


4,160 


5,082 


6,669 


6,205 


fr;328 


New Rochelle 


21,812 


21,100 


19,384 


21,184 


17,325 


26,295 


Upstate 


117,483 


124,796 


119,795 


130,357 


117,366 


118,059 


New York City 


516,339 


376,922 


385,597 


503,155 


523,193 


532,792 


TOTAL 


633*822 


501,718 


505,392 


633,512 


640,559 


650,851 
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Number of Participants At Food 
Pantries In Nev York State 
Between July and December 
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Number of Participants At Food 
Pantriea In Nev York Gty 
Betveen July and December 
1985 
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Number of Participants At Food 
Pantries In New Rochelie Region 
Bctvcen July and Decemt*er 
1985 
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Number of Participants At Food 
Pantries In Albany Region 
Between July and December 
19S5 
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Number of Particpants At Food 
Pantries In Syracuse Region 
Between July and December 
1985 
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Between July and December 
1985 
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My name Is Victor Side!. I am a physician with training in internal medicine 
and In epidemiology and other aspects of public health. From 196Q to 1969 I 
was the Director of the Community Medicine Unit of the Masschusetts General 
Hospital and a faculty member in Medicine and Preventive medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School. From 1969 to 198a, I was Chairperson of the Depart- 
ment of Social Medicine at Montefiore Medical Center and, Professor of Commu- 
nity Health at the Albert Einstein College of Medicine in the Bronx, New 
York. I am now Distinguished University Professor of Social Medicine at 
Montefiore Medical Center and the Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 

I am a Past President of the Public Health Association of New York City and 
Immediate Past President of the American Public Health Association, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the New York State Public Health Association, 
and a member of the New York State Public Health Council. I have been 
honored by the New York Academy of Sciences for "outstanding contributions 
toward improvement of the health of the population" and was recently awarded 
the Hermann Biggs medal of the New York State Public Health Association. 

The goal of my professional efforts, which links these several roles, is the 
promotion of health and the prevention of disease, particularly in populations 
at high medical risk as a result of poverty. Inevitably, hunger and nutri- 
tional deprivation of poor Americans has become a major concern for me in 
recent years. My department initiated Hunger Watch— New York State, a 
collaborative public-private effort to analyze and respond to hunger in our 
state. (1) I served as Principal Investigator of that project. I am also a 
member of the Physician Task Force on Hunger in America, and have been 
involved in the Task Force's investigation of hunger on a national basis. 
This afternoon I am testifying on behalf of the Task Force. 

In 1982, reports of Americans going hungry began to appear in the media. 
Research subsequently conducted by some 15 organizations indicates that 
these reports reflected a pattern of unmet needs nationwide. (2) The preva- 
lence of hunger has been documented by <the U.S. Conference of Mayors, the 
Salvation Army and the President's Task Force on Food Assistance. The 
Physician Task Force on Hunger in America estimates the number of Ameri- 
cans who experience hunger for some portion of every month to be twenty 
million. (3) This figure is consistent with the finding of a Harris Poll con- 
ducted in 1983, that twenty-one million Americans go hungry periodically, (a) 



1. Reports pub I shed by Hunger Watch— New York State include: Profile of 
"At -Risk Populations and Service A ge ncies , February, 1984; and A Case Control 
Study of Obseved Differences in~ Attained Growth Anong Young Children, way, 

T98S. : ; 3 a 

2. For sunrary of national hunger studies see Physician Task Force on Hunger 
in Anerica, Hjnger in Anerica; The Crowing Epidemic , Boston, 1S85. 

3. Physician Task Force, ibid. 

4. Louis Harris Survey, "Che in Eleven African Families Suffering from 
Hjnger," February 3, 198Q, Tribune Company Syndicate, New York. 
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The existence of hunger is not a question that requires further debate. We 
need rather to turn national attention to causes and solutions to the problem. 
1 I s . ° n » hese J ssues that my testim °ny will focus and it is on these terms 
that I believe the proposed Hunger Relief Act must be evaluated. 

The food stamp program is an appropriate place to start. This program is 
the nation's front !;nc defense against hunger. President Reanan commented 
on the food stamp program in 1983. "If the poor who are eligible for this help 
are not receiving it. then something is wrong." (5) 

In 1985. an estimated 33.5 .million Americans are living in poverty (6) 
£2***'. ° n, . y 19 - 8 .,™ mon - individuals on the average received food stamps in 
1985. Almost 14. million people were, therefore, in the gap between poverty 
and food stamp coverage. For every 100 Americans in poverty last year 
about 59 individuals received food stamps. In 1980. by contrast the food 
stamp to poverty ratio was 68/100. (7) In other words, things have qotten 
worse rather than better. While food stamp eligibility and poverty are not 
synonymous, that ratio is the best measure we have of the participation of 
eligible people in the program. In my estimation 59 percent is not a passinq 
grade. There is indeed something wrong. Some obstacle stands between 
poor Americans and the assistance they need. 

There is a fundamental question that has to be resolved in censiderinq the 
nature of that obstacle. Do we locate the cause of food stamp nonpartici- 
pation in individuals (in personal ignorance or voluntary decisions to do 
without assistance) or do we look for systemic causes? 

The evidence leads me to the firm conviction that unacceptably low and 
declining food stamp coverage reflects policy. The patterns we observed in 
New York State were confirmed in each of twenty states visited in the course 
of the investigations of the Physician Task Force on Hunger in America 
That is policy at work, not individual pride or individual ignorance. So it is 
policy we must examine. 

The Physician Task Force identifies four broad categories of requlations thai 
prevent needy individuals from meeting nutritional needs. These are: 

* barriers that prevent eligible individuals from applyina 
for food stamps; / M 

* barriers which keep applicants out or knock recipients 
off the food stamp program; 



5 ' /S S i d8nt Ron3ld Reagan, statement establishing the President's Task Force 
on Food Ass istanct, August 2, 1983. ,a5K ™ rce 

6. Estimated poverty rate based on most recent published data (for 198a). 

L^i STqSSStt.** frOTUSt *' *°* and t * ,trit,on «•*•-■ Ste » s "«' 
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* overly rigid eligibility criteria which make needy 
families ineligible for assistance; 

* inadequacy of the assistance provided. 



This framework provides the structure of my comments on the program. 



Barriers that prevent the needy from applying for food stamps 

Recently the President commented that ignorance was the only explanation he 
could devise for non participation of eligible families in the food stamp pro- 
gram. (8) in fact, there is some truth to this, but perhaps not in the 
personalized Individual way the President implies. Research by social 
scientists indicates that lack of information about the program is a critical 
factor In low food stamp participation. Of course most Americans know that 
the rood* stamp program exists. The real question is whether individuals are 
aware that they themselves may be eligible for food stamps and of how and 
where to apply for assistance. (9) 

One study of eligible nonpartlcipants conducted by Professor Richard Coe 
found that W.6% of nonparticipation was related to inadequate information 
about the program. (10) This problem is particularly pronounced among the 
elderly. A study conducted for the USDA In 1982 found that almost 70% of 
nonparticipation of elderly ellgibtes was information-related. (11) 

It seems unlikely that such widespread ignorance and misinformation reflects 
the shortcomings of individuals. An alternative explanation looks to the 
elimination of funds for food stamp outreach in 1982. Not that outreach was 
conducted on a scale commensurate with the problem. Recent comments on 
door-to-door campaigns of the past are specious. (12) But even modest 
funding— generally for one outreach person per state— made a difference. (13) 
For example, a local outreach program was developed over the past two 



8. President Ronald Reagan, public statement. May 21, 1986. 

9. For suTmary of relevant research see Physician Task Force on finger In 
Anerica. Increasing Hunger and Declining Help: Barriers to Participation in 
the Food Stamp Program, Boston, May, 1986. ~~ 

10. Cbe, Richard, "Nonparticipation In Welfare Programs by Eligible 
Households; The Case of the Food Stamp Program," Journal of Economic Issues, 
December, '1983. 

11. General Accounting Office, "Overview and Perspectives on the Food Stamp 
Program," April 17, 1986. 

12. President ftonald Reagan, press conference, June 11, 1986. 

13. Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 
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years to inform newly-poor Iowa farmers about food stamps. This campaign 
generated a H00% increase in food stamp applications by farmers o^r one 
exists outreach is important and effective when the will to provide it 

The stigmatizatlon of food stamp participants is . second major barrier that 
keeps ellg.bles from applying for assistance. Time and again, in state after 
state, the Physician Task Force heard that local people are too proud to 

pwX f ?° d S ? m f', ,n New York ' Hun 9 er Watch Interviewers found 
elderly people particularly sensitive to food stamp stigmatizatlon. In Missouri 
c h. 63 ^ about Missouri stubbornness; in Arkansas it was Ozark pride; in 
South Dakota it was prairie pride and in Maine, Yankee backbone. These 
° nS . ma ^ a. vlrtue out of deprivation, as if those who succumb to 
fc J fif « Ce reV ,! I al 3 d «? c,enc y- ^rther, they ascribe to each community what 
is clearly a widespread aversion to assistance. 

Is it assistance in general that evokes this response, or is it the policies that 
govern the food stamp program? Is it the individual who decides that the 
pain of applying for food stamps outweights the benefits, or is that those who 
painful? pr °9 ram have made the process of getting stamps unnecessarily 

Evidence suggests that the food stamp stigma is man-made. The so-called 
prairie pride that keeps people off food stamps does not prevent people from 
accepting social security. People believe, incorrectly as it happens, that 
their contributions to the social security system cover what the system subse- 
quently pays them. 8ut they have not been encouraged to perceive food 
stamps as a pay-back of taxes contributed during periods of employment. 

Or contrast food stamps with WIC, another program that provides food assis- 
tance to low-income families. Mothers who accept WIC are not thought to be 
dishonored by participation, despite the similarities of the program to foo 
stamps. WIC fraud and abuse have not been headline fodder, even though 
criteria*" * participation are less stringent than food stamp 

221 ih!? fS tf T di " erence? Wh V does one program incur such unique dis- 
taste that people will, in some ar*as, go to soup kitchens for charity before 
they will apply for their rightful food stamp benefits? 

l£fV e > the answer . lfes a 9 ain '"n policy. The food stamp application process 
does not assure assistance to needy citizens; it seems to discourage such 
assistance. Food stamp applicants are required to provide dozens of verify- 
ing docu^n.s. They are warned repeatedly, by office posters and notices 
on the application itself that they may be prosecuted for fraud. To apply is 
*h„~ SU f P K^ I r pUb,k statements b V Political leaders about fraud and 
^/S" f,rst . a climate of belief that the problem is extensive, and 
second that any recipient is a potential crook. The chilling effect of this 
S21 ™« k« c , u, Pf bMlt y ? f the applicant is predictable. Families who believe 
they may be able to survive without stamps have an incentive to do so, even 
when need is great. 
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Barriers that keep applicants out or knock recipients off 

The Individual who gets past the poster on the door of the food stamp pro- 
gram Is confronted with a paperwork barrier to participation. Applying for 
food stamps in Mississippi, for example, requires completion of up to 21 
separate documents emblazoned with cryptic code numbers and phrased in 
bureaucratic jargon. The requirements are so complex and they change so 
frequently that even food stamp workers are frustrated. As one Texas 
official told the Task Force, "Based on the 113 changes we've had to imple- 
ment in the Federal rules in four years, what we read last Tuesday is out of 
date today." (14) 

To applicants, who may be elderly, handicapped or semi-literate and who are 
almost certainly uncomfortable with the application process, it can be com- 
pletely mystifying. It is not surprising, therefore, that a Dallas study found 
that the application/verification process is linked to reduced food stamp 
participation. Some 28% of rejections evaluated were caused by technical 
failure to provide information. Another 40% of denials were due to appoint- 
ment or scheduling problems. (15) 

And getting on the program is, of course, no guarantee of on-going assis- 
tance. Monthly reporting requirements keep the recipient on a constant 
treadmill of recertificatlon. One analyst In New York City coined the term 
"churning" to describe the on and off participation of recipients who fall to 
meet one or another bureaucratic requirements, tcse assistance, reapply and 
are reinstated after some period without benefits. (16) 

Is this the unfortunate but necessary price for accurate targeting of benefits 
to the truly needy? Again, evidence suggests not. The policies that are so 
injurious to clients actually increase paperwork and decrease accuracy. (17) 
Reduced participation is not a side effect of these policies; it is the effect . 

And while state initiatives can make a difference in program participation. 
Task Force research indicates that Federal policies constrain even the best 
intended state. The so-called quality control system creates such pressure to 
reduce error rates that it forces state food stamp programs to adopt an 
adversarial stance towards their clients. (18) 



14. Dabbs, Irwin, Regional Mninistrator, ''exas Department of Human Services, 
interview, February 5, 1986. 

15. Mika, Harry, "The Bitter Harvest: An Overview of Hunger and Food 
Assistance in Dallas." The Dal las Al I iance, November 14, 1985. 

16. Casey, Tim, "The In-Human Resources Administration's Churning 
Campaign," Community Action Legal Services, New York, April 1983. 

17. For sumrary of research see Physician Task Force, ibid, 1986. 

18. For sumnary of cenments of state welfare officials see Physician Task 
Force, ibid, 1986. 
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Overly-rigid eligibility criteria 

It is stated government policy to restrict eligibility for assistance in orier to 
target aid to the truly needy. That is not what has happened In practice. 
Mechanical application of restrictive regulations has left many in desperate 
need of food assistance. Unrealisticatly low limits on assets and on deJuctlon 
incorporated into the computation of net income for food stamp eligibility 
stand out as obstacles to participation. 

Hunger Watch interviewers were particularly struck by the Inpact of 
deduction limits orvparticipation in New York, where cost of living lj relative- 
ly high. And the elderly are consistently hit with medical bills way above 
the current deduction limit. One 61-year-old woman, for exarrple, told us 
she had a cup of coffee, a can of chicken soup and 10 ounces of apple juice 
as her diet the day before we met her In a food stamp office. She reported 
that she and her husband must regularly make choices hetween food and 
.medicine. The Physician Tas»* Force met her rural equivalent in Camden, 
Arkansas. A 58-year-old r:!u'o»< applied for food stampr shortly after learning 
she had canrr.r. she was turned down because ti.e car she needed to drive 
to chemc;herapy treatments was 'Uau too much to meet the program's asset 



The effects of such rigid restriction*, are twofold. First, a great deal of 
human tragedy is generated, as the cited cases Indicate. But more subtly, 
the tightness of restrictions, and the lack of any worker discretion In their 
application, inevitably embitters the worker-applicant relationship. The 
workers Is made into a gatekeeper, rather than a social service provider. 

Low benefit levels 

Finally, we must consider the level of assistance available to those who are 
determined eligible and do get stamps. Data indicate that the poor who 
receive food stamps do better nutritionally than low Income individuals who do 
not receive stamps. (19) However, food stamp benefits are not adequate. In 
general, to provide a nutritious diet on an on-going basis. Data from the 
USDA's Nationwide Food Consumption Survey shows that only 12% of Indivi- 
duals living on a food budget at the level of the Thrifty Food Plan, on which 
food stamp allotments are based, receive adequate nutrition levels. (20) 

In other words, food stamps help but they do not provide for a nutritionally 
adequate diet. This Is an area in which it Is very easy to blame the victim; 
to point to the supposed inability of poor people to shop wisely, to their 
ignorance of nutrition or weak resistance to the blandishments of junk food 



19. For summary of relevant research see Physician Task Force, Ibid., 1986. 

20. Peterkln, 3., Kerr, R.L. and Hama, N.Y. , "Nutritional Adequacy of Diets 
of Uw- Income Households, Journal of Nutrition Education, 14(3):102, 1982. 
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advertisers. Such stereotypes are Incorrect. Poor households actually buy 
more nutrition per food purchase dollar than better-off households. (21) 

However, they ksvc fewer dollars, and in ~«r.y cases not enough dollars, to 
make It through a month of focd buying. At particular risk are families: 

* with any member who needs extra food— like a growing 
teenager—or special foods because of an illness or disa- 
bility; 

* living in isolated areas that are far frcm supermarkets 
and public transportation; 

* living in poor housing without adequate cooking or 
storage facilities. 

Emergency food providers report that .thousands of families show up needing 
assistance when food stamps run out at the end of each month. That Is not 
individual ignorance or weak will at work. It is a policy at work that sets 
benefit levels tco low to meet the real needs of American people. 



The proposed Hunger Relief Act is an important slep. It responds to many 
of the key problems in meeting food needs. While there are gaps, the 
proposed increased asset and deduction limits, and increased benefit levels in 
the food stamp program, and the extensions of WIC and elderly nutrition, are 
profoundly needed. 

But a good law is not enough. I believe that passage of this law will have 
positive impact. But it will not reverse the overwhelming Impact of regu- 
lations that restrict assistance. Incremental changes In food assistance pro- 
grams are not enough. If Congress has the political will to end hunger, that 
will must be expressed in a clear mandate to the agency which administers 
food assistance programs. We need a clear congressional voice to tell the 
USDA that it is time to stop using federal regulations as a tool of exclusion 
and get back in the business of feeding the needy. 

A major USDA-sponsored study of the WIC program was completed this past 
January by Profesor David Rush of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 
But its findings of dramatic, Indeed life-saving impact of WIC on babies In 
low-income families did not make headlines. In fact, as one newspaper 
columnist phrased it, "Obscuring the Good News," was the main order of the 
day. (22) Instead ot acting on the "good news," by calling for expansion of 
WIC or publicizing the program's success to build support for the programs It 
administers, the USDA chose instead to bury this major public health finding. 

Congressional leadership is needed to let the public know the strengths and 
successes of our food assistance programs. This bill can be seen as a body 
of positive incremental changes in food programs. It will have far greater 
impact if it is seen as something greater than the sum of its provisions— as an 
opportunity for a probing public discussion of the policies that have led to 
hunger In America and the policies that can end it. 



21. Science and Education Administration, Department of /grlculture, "Food 
Consumption and Dietary levels of Low-Income Households, November, 1977-March, 
1978," Washington, D.C., 1981. 

?2. Oliphant, Thomas, "Obscuring the Good News," Boston Globe, January, 

1986-.* 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to offer our comments on the Hunger Relief Act of 
1986 and to express our support for this vital legislation. 

I am Dr. Louis W. Sullivan, President and Dean of the 
Morehouse School of Medicine in Atlanta, Georgia; Vice President 
of the Assocition of Minority Health Professions Schools; and 
Coordinator of the National Health Coalition for Minorities and 
the Poor. This national health coalition was formed by the 
Association of Minority Health Professions Schools and a number 
of other organizations having first-hand knowledge of the 
devastating problems of our nation's poor and minority citizens. 
We beli-sve that many Americans are unaware of the vast dimensions 
of fchis problem. To us, there seems to be no other explanation 
for why so many citizens who have so much to contribute to our 
society, should be living their lives in hunger. 

At a recent national conference on Health Care for the Poor 
held in Nashville, Tennessee at the Meharry Medical College, it 
was noted that there is a widening gap in health status among 
the nation's poor and minorities and the nation 1 * majority 
population. Further, in August, 1985 a Task Force appointed by 
the Secretary of the Department of Health and Human Services 
reported a significant gap in health status among the nation's 
blacks and other minorities when compared to the nation's white 
population. The Secretary's task force reported that annually 
in the black community almost 60,000 excess deaths occur because 
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of the disparity in the health status. Evidence presented 
by both of these initiatives also indicates that the problem is 
growing, not getting better. Unfortunately, in the face of this 
widening disparity, the Reagan Administration proposes to 
eliminate or severely cut a broad range of the federal programs 
that provide assistance to the poor and minority populations of 
the country. 

The National Health Coalition for Minorities and the Poor 
strongly believes that something can and must be done to rectify 
this growing disparity. In fact, sensitizing national, state, 
and local policy-makers and the public to the extent of this 
desperate situation is a major objective of the National Health 
Coalition for Minorities and th* Poor. 

As health professionals, we are particularly concerned 
about the number of patients admitted to hospitals with 
nutritional deficiencies. it has, for example, been estimated 
that at least 65* of the elderly persons admitted to hospitals 
have serious nutritional deficiencies. Weight loss, dehydration, 
and malnutrition are only a few of the many problems resulting 
from Inadequate food In-take. For Instance, hepati; failure, 
chronic Infections, and a number of other diseases are associated 
with an insufficient food supply. Medical care and treatment 
becomes extremely costly In that nutritional deficiencies, and 
the diseases associated with these deficiencies, require weeks 
and sometimes months to remedy. Consequently, this legislation 
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will be cost-cffecClvi* because it minimizes tho need for 
recurrent treatment and hospitalization due to Ulnars ar»» 
disease associated with nutritional deficiencies. 

Only by increasing access to nutrition assistance programs 
for our nation's poor and minority citizens can we hope to 
rectify the tragic problem of malnutrition and hunger among our 
nation's citizens. The National Health Coalition for Minorities 
and the Poor urges passage of the Hunger Relief Act of 1986. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to present our 
views, and we appl*ud you for your efforts to address this 
critical national probles* 
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To amend the Food Stamp Act of 1977, the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, and the 
Nation? ool Lunch Act to improve the availability of benefits under such 
Acts; to provide for a program for nutrition monitoring and research, and for 
other purposes. 
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program for nutrition monitoring and research; and for other 
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1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Act may be cited as the "Hunger Relief Act of 

5 1986". 

6 TITLE I— GENERAL FOOD AND NUTRITION 

7 PROGRAMS 

8 SEC. 101. AMENDMENTS TO THE FOOD STAMP ACT OF 1977. 

9 (a) Adjustment of Cost of Thrifty Food 

10 Plan.— The second sentence of section 3(o) of the Food 

11 Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2012(o)) is amended— 

12 (1) by striking out "and (8) on October 1, 1985, 

13 and each October 1 thereafter", and inserting "(8) on 

14 October 1, 1985,"; 

15 (2) by inserting after "size" the last place it 

16 appears the following: 

17 and (9) on October 1, 1986, and each October 1 thereafter, 

18 increase the cost of such diet by the sum of the percentage (if 

19 any) specified in the last sentence of this subsection and any 

20 increase in the cost of the thrifty food plan for the twelve 

21 months ending the preceding June 30, and round the result 

22 to the nearest lower dollar increment for each household 

23 size"; and 

24 (3) by adding at the end thereof the following: 

■-v.- 220 

* 
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1 "For purposes of clause (9), the percentage shall be 2.5 per 

2 centum for the increase determined on October 1, 1986; 5 

3 per centum for the increase determined on October 1, 1987; 

4 7.5 per centum for the increase determined on October 1, 

5 1988; and 10 per centum for the increase determined on 
6* October 1, 1989.". 

7 (b) Exclusion of Ceetain Child Suppoet Pay- 

8 me nts From Income.— Section 5 of the Food Stamp Act of 

9 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2014) is amended— 

10 (1) in subsection (d) by amending clause (13) to 

11 read as follows: "(13) any child support payments re- 

12 ceived with respect to one or more dependent children, 

13 but not in excess of $50 per month"; and 

14 (2) by striking out subsection (m). 

15 (c) Excess Shelter Expense.— The proviso to the 

16 fourth sentence of section 5(e) of the Food Stamp Act of 

17 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2014(e)) is amended— 

18 (1) by striking out "$147" and inserting "$175"; 

19 and 

20 (2) by striking out "$256, $210, $179, and $109 

21 a month, respectively, adjusted October 1, 1986" and 

22 inserting "$305, $250, $213, and $130 a month, re- 

23 spectively, adjusted October 1, 1987". 

24 (d) Deduction for Excess Medical Expenses of 

25 the Elderly and Disabled.— Clause (A) of the last sen- 
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1 tence of section 5(e) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 

2 U.S.C. 2014(e)) is amended by striking out "$35 a.month" 

3 and inserting "the lesser of $35 a month or 5 per centum of 

4 monthly household income after any exclusions and before 

5 any deductions provided for in this section". 

6 (e) Limitation on Resources.— Section 5(g) of the 

7 Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2014(g)) is amended— 

8 (1) in the first sentence by striking out "$2,000" 

9 and all that follows through "$3,000" and inserting 

10 "$2,250 or, in the case of a household that consists of 

11 or includes a member who is sixty years of age or 

12 older, $3,500"; and 

13 (2) in the second sentence by striking out 

14 "$4,500" and inserting "$5,500". 

15 (0(1) Public Information.— Section 11(e)(1) of the 

16 Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2020(e)(1)) is amended by 

17 inserting after "funds provided under this Act" the following: 

18 "except for activities, implemented at the discretion of the 

19 State agency, that provide program information (including 

20 program eligibility and benefit guidelines) to unemployed, dis- 

21 abled, or elderly persons who apply, or may be eligibie, for 

22 participation in the program". 

23 (2) Administrative Costs. — The first sentence of 

24 section 16(a) of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 

25 2025(a)) is amended by striking out "and (4) fair hearings" 
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1 and inserting "(4) fair hearings, and (5) activities providing 

2 program information to unemployed, disabled, or elderly 

3 persons". 

4 (g) Authorization of Appropriations. — Section 

5 18 of the Food Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2027) is 

6 amended in subsection (a)(1) in the second sentence by strik- 

7 ing out "$13,936,000,000" and all that follows through 

8 "1990", and inserting "$14,700,000,000 for the fiscal 

9 year ending September 30, 1987; $15,500,000,000 for the 

10 fiscal year ending September 30, 1988; $16,300,000,000 for 

11 the • fiscal year ending September 30, 1989; and 

12 $16,900,000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 

13 1990". 

14 (h) Reports Regarding Evaluation of Financial 

15 Resources. — Not later than one hundred and eighty days 

16 after the date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 

17 Agriculture shall submit, to the Speaker of the House of 

18 Representatives and the President pro tempore of the 

19 Senate — 

20 (1) a report containing an evaluation of the budg- 

21 etary and administrative consequences under the food 

22 stamp program that would result from calculating the 

23 value of the financial resources (including licensed ve- 

24 hides) of households solely on the basis of the amount 

25 of equity such households have in such resources; and 
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1 (2) a report containing an evaluation of the rules 

2 applied under the food stamp program to calculate the 

3 business earnings and financial resources of farmers, to 

4 determine how such rules might be changed to assess 

5 more accurately the needs of farmers for assistance 

6 under such program. 

7 SEC. 102. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR EX- 

8 PANDED PROGRAM OF FOOD, NUTRITION, AND 

9 CONSUMER EDUCATION. 

10 Section 1588(a) of the Food Security Act of 1985 (7 

11 U.S.C. 3l75e(a)) is amended— 

12 (1) by striking out "$6,OpO;000" and inserting 

13 "$15,000,000"; and 

14 (2) by striking out "$8;000,000" and inserting 

15 "$17,000,000". ? 

16 SEC. 103. FUNDS AUTHORIZED FOR COMMODITY DISTRIBU- 

17 TION UNDER THE TEMPORARY EMERGENCY 

18 FOOD ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1983. 

19 Section 204(c)(1) of the Temporary Emergency Food 

20 Assistance Act of 1983 (7 U.S.C. 612c note) is amended— 

21 (1) by striking out "$50,000,000 for each of the 

22 fiscal years" and inserting "$55,000,000 for the fiscal 

23 year"; and 

24 (2) by inserting "$70,000,000 for the fiscal year" 

25 after "1986, and". 
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1 TITLE H— SPECIAL FOOD AND NUTRITION PRO- 

2 GRAMS- FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN, AND THE 

3 ELDERLY 

4 SEC. 201. SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM. 

5 (a) Additional Funding to Improve School 

6 Breakfast Program Meal Pattern. — Section 4(b) of 

7 the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended by inserting at 

8 the end the following paragraph: 

9 "(3)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph (B), the 

10 Secretary shall increase by 5 cents the annual adjusted pay- 

11 ment for each breakfast served under this Act and section 17 

12 of the National School Lunch Act to assist States in improv- 

13 ing the nutritional quality of such breakfasts, to the extent 

14 feasible. 

15 "(B) The Secretary shall increase by 10 cents the 

16 annual adjusted payment for each breakfast served to a child 

17 qualifying for a free or reduced-price breakfast at schools that 

18 are in severe need.". 

19 (b) Reduced Price Breakfast. — Section 4(b) of the 

20 Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended— 

21 (1) in paragraphs (1)(B) and (1)(C) by striking 

22 "30" and inserting "15"; and 

23 (2) in paragraph (2)(C) by striking "thirty" and 

24 inserting "fifteen". 
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1 (d) Review of Nutrition Requirements.— The 

2 Secretary of Agriculture shall review ;and revise the nutrition 

3 requirements for meals served under the school breakfast pro- 

4 gram to improve the nutritional quality of such meals, taking 

5 into consideration both the findings of the National Evalua- 
G tion of. School Nutrition Programs and the need to provide 

7 increased flexibility in meal planning to local school food 

8 service authorities. Not later than one hundred and eighty 

9 days after the date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 

10 Agriculture shall promulgate regulations 0 to implement such 

11 revisions. 

1 2 SEC. 202. SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM. 

13 (a) Increase in Federal Reimbursement for Re- 

14 duced Price Meals.— Section 11(a)(2) of the National 

15 School Lunch Act is amended by striking "40" and inserting 

16 "25". 

17 (b) Conforming Amendment.— Section 9(b)(3) of the 

18 National School Lunch Act is amended in the third sentence 

19 by striking "40" and inserting "25". 

20 SEC. 203. ADDITION OF ONE SNACK OR ONE MEAL TO THE 
.2 1 CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM. 

22 Section 17(f)(2)(B) of the National School Lunch Act is 

23 amended by striking out "two meals and one supplement" 

24 and inserting "two meals and two supplements or three 

25 meals and one supplement". 

B49MB 
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1 SEC. 204. THE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM FOR 

2 WOMEN, INFANTS, AND CHILDREN (WIC). 

3 (a) Limited State Entitlement.— Section 17(g) of 

4 the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended — 

5 (1) by inserting '■'(!)" after "(g)"; 

6 (2) in paragraph (1) (as so designated) by striking 

7 out the first sentence and inserting "For fiscal years 

8 1987, 1988, and 1989, there are authorized to be ap- 

9 propriated, and the Secretary shall pay to each State 

10 agency^such sums as may be necessary to .provide sup- 

11 plemental foods,^nutrition, services, administration, and 

12 such other programs, services, and activities as are au- 
13^ thorized for eligible women, infants, and children under 

14 .this section, but in no event shall the amount appropri- 

15 ated'be greater than $1;750,000,000 <for fiscal year 

16 1987, $1,850,000,000 for fiscal year 1988, and 

17 $1,950,000,000 for. fiscal year 1989."; and 

18 (3) by inserting after paragraph (1) (as so desig- 

19 nated) the. following new paragraph: 

20 "(2) Each State agency shall be entitled to payment 

21 under this section for each fiscal year in an amount equal to 

22 such -State agency's allocation (as determined under subsec- 

23 tions (h)(2) and (i)) of the authorization levels specified in 

24 paragraph (1).". 

25 (b) Conforming Amendment.— Section 17(a) of the 

26 Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended in the second sen- 
HR 4990 IH 2 
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1 tence by striking ";*up to the authorization levels set forth in 

2 subsection (g) of this section',". 

3 SEC 205. INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION FOR NUTRITION 

4 EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 

5 Section 19(j)(2) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is 

6 amended — 

7 (1) in- the first sentence by striking "ending on or 

8 before September 30, 1984,"; and 

9 - (2) in the second sentence by striking 

10 "$5,000,000" and inserting "$15,000,000". 

1 1 SEC 206. AMENDMENTS TO OLDER AMERICANS ACT OF 1965. 

12 (&) Congregate Nutrvhon Services.— Section 

13 S03(b)(l) of the Older Americans Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 

14 3023(b)(1)) .is amended by striking out "$395,000,000" and 

15 inserting ''$410,000,000". 

16 (b) Home Delivered Nutrition Services.— Sec- 

17 tion 303(b)(2) of the Older Americans Act of 1965 (42 

18 U.S.C. 3023(b)(2)) is amended by striking out 

19 "$75,600,000" and inserting "$95,600,000". 

20 (c) Availability of Surplus Commodities.— Sec- 

21 tion 311(c)(1)(A) of the Older Americans Act of 1965 (42 

22 U.S.C. 3030a(c)(l)(A)) is amended by striking out 

23 "$144,000,000" the last place it appears and inserting 

24 "$149,000,000". 
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1 SEC. 207. PARTICIPATION OF ELDERLY PERSONS IN COMMOD- 

2 ITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM. 

3 Section 5(0 of the Agriculture and Consumer Protection 

4 Act of 1973 (7 U.S.C. 612c note) is amended by inserting 

5 "for mothers, infants, and children and for low-income elder- 

6 ly persons" after "sites for the program". 

7 SEC 208. COMMUNITY FOOD AND NUTRITION. 

8 Section 68lA(b) of the Community Services Block 

9 Grant Act (42 U.S.C. 99l0a(b)) is amended by inserting 

10 "and $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1987" after "1986". 

11 TITLE m— NUTRITION MONITORING AND 

12 RELATED RESEARCH 

13 Subtitle A — General Peovisions 

14 SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE, 

15 This title may be cited as the "National Nutrition Moni- 

16 toring and Related Research Act of 1986". 

17 SEC. 302. PURPOSE. 

18 It is the purpose of this title — 

19 (1) to make more effective use of Federal and 

20 State expenditures for nutrition monitoring and to en- 

21 hance the performance and benefits of current Federal 

22 nutrition monitoring and related research activities; 

23 (2) to establish and facilitate the timely implemen- 

24 tation of a coordinated National Nutrition Monitoring 

25 and Related Research Program and thereby establish a 

26 scientific basis for the maintenance and improvement of 

8149910 
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1 the 4 nutritional status of the United States population 

2 and the nutritional quality of the United States food 

3 supply; 

4 (3) to establish and implement a comprehensive 

5 National Nutrition Monitoring and Belated Research 

6 Plan to assess on a continuing basis the dietary and 

7 nutritional" status and trends of the United States popu- 

8 lation, the state of the art, future monitoring and 

9 related research priorities, and the relevant policy 

10 implications; 

11 (4) to establish and improve national nutritional 

12 and health status data and related data bases and net- 

13 works, and to stimulate research necessary to develop 

14 uniform indicators, standards, methodologies, tcchnol- 

15 ogies, and procedures for nutrition monitoring; 

16 (5) to establish a central Federal focus for the co- 

17 ordination, management, and direction of Federal nutri- 

18 tion monitoring activities; 

19 (6) to establish mechanisms for addressing the nu- 

20 trition monitoring needs of Federal, State, and local 

21 governments, the private sector, scientific and engi- 

22 neering communities, health care professionals, and the 

23 public in support of the objectives described in para- 

24 graphs (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5); and 
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1 


(7) to provide for the conduct of such scientific re- 


2 


search and development as may be necessary or appro- 


3 


priate in support of such objectives. 


4 


SEC 303. DEFINITIONS. 


5 


As used in this title — 


6 


(1) the term "nutrition monitoring and related re- 


7 


search" means the set of activities necessary to provide 


8 


timely information about the role and status of factors 


9 


which bear upon the contribution that nutrition makes 


10 


to the health of the United States population, including 


11 


(A) dietary, nutritional, and health status measure- 


12 


ments, (B) food consumption measurements, (C) food 


13 


composition measurements and nutrition data banks, 


14 


(D) .dietary knowledge and attitude measurements, and 


15 


(E) food supply and' demand determinations; 


16 


(2) the terms "National Nutrition Monitoring and 


17 


Related Research Program" and "coordinated pro- 


18 


gram" mean the coordinated program established by 


19 


section 310(a); 


20 


(3) the terms "Interagency Board for Nutrition 


21 


Monitoring and Related Research" and "Board" mean 


22 


the Federal coordinating body established by section 


23 


310(c); 


24 


(4) the terms "National Nutrition Monitoring and 


25 


Related Research Plan" and "comprehensive plan" 
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1 mean the comprehensive plan established by section 

2 312; 

3 (5) the term "Joint Implementation Plan for a 

4 Comprehensive National Nutrition Monitoring System" 

5 means the plan of that title submitted to the Congress 
ft in September* 1981 by the Department of Agriculture 

7 and the Department of Health and Human Services, 

8 pursuant to section 1428 of Public Law 95-113; 

9 (6) the terms "National Nutrition Monitoring Ad- 

10 visory Council" and "Council" mean the advisoiy body 

11 established by section 320; 

12 (7) the term "Secretaries" means the Sccrctaiy of 

13 Agriculture and the Secretary of Health and Human 

14 Services acting jointly; and 

15 (8) the term "local government" means a local 

16 general unit of government or local educational unit. 
17 , Subtitle B— Nutrition. Monitoring and Related 

18 RESEARCH 

19 3EC 310. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COORDINATED PROGRAM. 

20 (a) There is hereby established a ten-year coordinated 

21 program, to be known as the National Nutrition Monitoring 

22 and Related Research Program, to carry out the purple of 

23 this title. 

24 (b) The Secretaries shall be responsible for the imple- 

25 mentation of the coordinated program. 
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1 (c) To assist in implementing the coordinated program, 

2 there is hereby established an Interagency Board for Nutri- 

3 tion Monitoring and Related Research, of which an Assistant 

4 Secretary in the Department of Agriculture (designated by 

5 the Secretary of Agriculture) and an Assistant Secretary in 

6 the Department of Health and Human Services (designated 

7 by the Secretary of Health and Human Services) shall be 

8 joint chairpersons. The remaining membership of the Board 

9 shall consist of additional representatives of Federal agencies, 

10 as deemed appropriate by the joint chairpersons of the Board. 

11 The Board shall meet ho less often than once every three 

12 months. < ' 

13 (d) To establish a central focus and coordinator for the 

14 Nutrition Monitoring and Related Research Program, the 

15 Secretaries may appoint a full-time Administrator of Nutri- 

16 tion Monitoring and Related Research. The Administrator— 

17 (1) shall be an individual who is eminent in the 

18 field of nutrition monitoring and related areas, and 

19 shall* be selected on the basis of his or her established 

20 record of expertise and distinguished service; and 

21 (2)- shall administer the coordinated prGgram with 

22 the advice and counsel of the joint chairpersons of the 

23 Board, shall serve as the focal point for the coordinat- 

24 ed program, and shall serve as the Executive Secre- 
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1 r . tary for the National Nutrition Monitoring Advisory 

2; Council. 

3 SEC. 311. FUNCTIONS.OFTHE SECRETARIES. 

4 (a) The Secretaries, with the advice of the Board, 

5 shall— 

6 (1) establish the goals of the coordinated program 

7 and identify the activities required to meet such goals, 

8 and identify the responsible agencies; 

9 (2) update and integrate the Joint Implementation 

10 Plan for a Comprehensive National Nutrition Monitor- 

11 ing System into the coordinated program; 

12 (3) assure the timely implementation of the co- 

13 ordinated program and the comprehensive plan estab- 

14 lished by section 312; 

15 (4) include in the coordinated program and the 

16 comprehensive plan a competitive grants program, in 

17 accordance with the provisions of this title, to encour- 

18 age and assist the conduct, by Federal and non-Federal 

19 entities on an appropriate matching funds basis, of re- 

20 search (including research described in section 

21 312(a)(3)) which will accelerate the development of 

22 uniform and cost-effective standards and indicators for 

23 the assessment and monitoi *ng of nutritional and die- 

24 tary status and for relating food consumption patterns 

25 to nutritional and health status; 
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2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



(5) include in the coordinated program and the 
.comprehensive plan a grants, program, in accordance 
with the provisions of this title, to encourage*and assist 
State and local governments in developing the capacity 
to conduct monitoring and surveillance of nutritional 
status, food consumption, and nutrition knowledge and 
in using such capacity to enhance nutrition services (in- 
cluding activities described in sections 312(a)(5) and 
312(b)(9)); 

(6) include in the coorlinated program an annual 
interagency budget for each fiscal year of the program; 

(7) -foster productive interaction between Federal 
efforts, State and local governments, the private 
sector, scientific communities, health professionals, and 
the public; 

(8) contract with a scientific body, such as the 
National Academy of. Sciences or the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Biology, to inter- 
pret available data analyses and to publish every two 
years, or, more frequently if appropriate, a report on 
the dietary, nutritional and health-related status of the 
population of the United States and the nutritional 
quality of the national food supply; and 

(9) (A) foster cost recovery management tech- 
niques, and (B) impose appropriate, charges and fees for 
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publications of the coordinated program, including print 
and electronic forms of data and analysis, and utilize 
the proceeds of such charges and fees for purposes of 
the program 1 (except that no such charge or fee im- 
posed upon an educational or other nonp*ofit organiza- 
tion shall exceed the actual costs incurred by the 
program in providing the publication or publications 
involved). 

(b) the Secretaries shall submit to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress by January 15 of each year an 
annual report which shall — 

(1) evaluate the progress of the program under 
this title; 

(2) summarize the results of such program compo- 
nents 85 are developed under section 312; 

(3) analyze the dietary, nutritional and related 
health status of the United States population, the nu- 
tritional quality of the national food supply, the rele- 
vant policy implications of the findings, and future nu- 
trition monitoring and related research priorities; 

(4) include in full the annual report of the Council 
as specified in section 321; and 

(5) include an executive summary of the report 
most recently published by the scientific body specified 
in subsection (a)(8). 
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1 SEC. 312. DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 

2 NUTRITION MONITORING AND RELATED RE- 

3 SEARCH PLAN. 

,4 (a) The Secretaries, with the advice of the Board, shall 

5 prepare and implement a comprehensive plan for the coordi- 

6 nated program which shall be designed — 

7 (1) to assess, collate, .analyze, and report on a 

8 continuous basis the dietary and nutritional status and 

9 trends of the United States population (dealing with 

10 such status and trends separately in the case of pre T 

11 school and school-age children, pregnant and lactating 

12 women, elderly individuals, low-income populations, 

13 blacks, Hispanics, and other minorities as appropriate), 

14 the state of the art, future monitoring and related re- 

15 search priorities, and relevant policy implications of the 

16 findings; 

17 (2) to assess, analyze, and report on a continuous 

18 basis, for a representative sample of the low-income 

19 population, food and household expenditures, participa- 

20 tion in food assistance programs, and periods expert 

21 enced when resources were not sufficient to provide an 

22 adequate diet; 

23 (3) to sponsor or conduct research necessary to 

24 develop uniform indicators, standards, methodologies, 

25 technologies, and procedures for conducting and report- 

26 ing nutrition monitoring and surveillance; 
d m a 
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1 4 (4) to develop and update a national dietary and 

2 nutritional status data bank, a nutrient data bank, and 

3 other data resources as requiied; 

4 (5) to assist State and local agencies in developing 

5 procedure^ and nbtWdrks for nutrition monitoring and 

6 surveillance; and^ 

7 (6) to' focus* the activities of the Federal agencies. 

8 (b)' The comprehensive plan shall, as a minimum, in- 

9 elude components to — 

10 (1) maintain and coordinate the National Health 

11 and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) and the 

12 Nationwide Food Consumption Survey (NFCS); 

13 (2) provide by 1990 for the continuous collection, 

14 processing,' and analysis of nutritional and dietary 

15 statu's data through a 'stratified probability sample of 

16 the United States population designed to permit statis- 

17 tically reliable estimates of high-risk groups and geo- 

18 political and' geographic areas and to permit accel- 

19 erated data analysis (including annual analysis, as 

20 appropriate); 

21 (3) maintain and enhance other Federal nutrition 

22 monitoring efforts such as the Centers for Disease 

23 Control Nutrition Surveillance Program and the Food 

24 and Drug Administration Total Diet Study, and, to the 
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1 extent possible, coordinate* such efforts with the sur- 

2 veys described in paragraphs (1) and (2); 

3 (4) incorporate, in the survey design, military and 

4 (where appropriate) institutionalized populations; 

5 (5), complete the analysis and interpretation of 

6 NHANES and'NFCS data sets collected prior to 1984 

7 within the first year of the comprehensive plan; 

8 (6) improve the methodologies and technologies, 

9 including those suitable for use by States and localities, 

10 available for the assessment of nutritional and dietary 

11 status and trends; 

12 (7) develop uniform standards and indicators for 

13 the assessment and monitoring of nutritional and die- 

14 tary status, for relating food consumption patterns to 

15 nutritional and health status, and for use in the 

16 evaluation oi Federal food and nutrition intervention 

17 programs; 

18 (8) establish national baseline data and procedures 

19 for nutrition monitoring; 

20 (9) provide scientific and technical assistance, 

21 training, and consultation to State and local govern- 

22 ments for the purpose of obtaining dietary and nutri- 

23 tional status data and developing related data bases 

24 and networks to promote the development of regional, 

25 State, and local data collection services to become an 
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1 integral component of a: national nutritional status net- 

2 work; i, 

<3 * * (10) establish mechanisms to identify the needs of 

4 ?users of -nutrition monitoring data' and to encourage the 

'5 private- sector and the academic, community to partici- 
pate lin the* idevelopmerit rind J implementation- of the 

7 comprehensive ;plan aid contribute relevant data from 

8 non-Federal sources to promote the development of a 

9 national nutritional status; network; 

10 (11) compile an inventory of Federal, State, and 

11 non-Government activities related to nutrition monitor- 

12 .ing and related research; 

13 (12) focus on national nutrition monitoring needs 

14 while building on the responsibilities and expertise of 

15 the individual membership of the .Board; 

!6' (13), administer- the coordinated program, define 

17 program objectives, priorities, oversight, responsibil- 

18 ities, outcomes, and resources, and, define the organiza- 

19 tion and management of the Board and the Council; 

20 and 1 

21 (14) provide, a mechanism for periodically evaluat- 

22 ing and refining the coordinated program and ,the com- 

23 prehensive pkn which facilitates cooperation and inter- 

24 action by State and local governments, the private 

25 sector, scientific communities,* and health care profes- 
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1 


sionals, and: which facilitates 'coordination with non- 


2 


federal activities., 


& ; 


. (c) The comprehensive plan shall allocate all of the pro- 


4 jected functions and.activities .under the coordinated program 


5 


among the various Federal agencies and offices that will be 


6. 


involved, and shall contain an affirmative statement and de- 


7 


scription* of the .functions be, performed and activities to be 


8 


undertaken breach of such agencies and offices in carrying 


9. out the coordinated program:. „* : 


10 


(d) The comprehensive plan- \ '« 


11 


(1) shall be submitted in: draft form- to the Presi- 


12 


dent for submission to, the Congress, and for public 


13 


review, within twelve months after the date of the en- 


14 


actment of this title; 


15 


(2) shall be available .for public comment for a 


16 


period of sixty days after its submission' in draft form 


17 


♦ under paragraph (l) f by means of publication in the 


18 


Federal Register; . 


19 


(3) shall be submitted in final form, incorporating 


20 


such needed revisions as may arise from comments re- 


21 


ceived during the review period, to the President for 


22 


submission to the Congress within sixty days after the 


23 


close of the period allowed for comments on the draft 


24 


comprehensive ;plan under paragraph^); and 
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1 (4) shall constitute the basis on which each 

2 agency participating in the coordinated program re- 

3 quests authorizations and appropriations lor nutrition 

4 monitoring and related* research during the ten-year 

5 period of the program. 

6 (e) Nothing in this section shall be construed as modify- 

7 ing, or as authorizing the Secretaries or the comprehensive 

8 plan to modify, any provision of an appropriation title (or any 

9 other provision of law relating to the use of appropriated 

10 funds) which specifies (1) the department or agency to which 

11 funds are appropriated r or :(2) the obligations of such depart- 

12 ment or agency with respect to the use of such funds. 

13 SEC. 313. IMPLEMENTATION OF THE COMPREHENSIVE PLAN. 

14 (a) The comprehensive plan shall be carried out during 

15 the period ending with the close of the ninth fiscal year fol- 

16 lowing tho fiscal year in which the comprehensive plan is 

17 submitted in its final form under section 3 12(d)(3) and — 

18 (1) bhall be carried out in accord with, and meet 

19 the program objectives specified in, section 312(a) and 

20 paragraphs (1) through (11) of section 312(b); 

21 (2) shall be managed in accord with paragraphs 

22 . (12) through (14) of section 312(b); 

23 (3) shall be carried out, by the Federal agencies 

24 involved, in accord with the allocation of functions and 

25 activities under section 312(c); and 
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1 (4) shall be funded by appropriations which shall 

2 be made to such agencies pursuant to section 315 for 

3 each fiscal year of the program. 

4 The Congress through its appropriate authorizing committees 

5 shall exercise continuing oversight owr the coordinated pro- 

6 gram, taking into account the Secretaries' annual reports and 

7 such other information and data as may be developed. 

8 (b) Noting in this subtitle shall be deemed to grant any 

9 new regulatory authority or to limit, expand, or otherwise 

10 modify any regulatory authority under existing law, or to es- 

1 1 tablish new criteria, standards, or requirements for regulation 

12 under existing law. 

13 SEC. 314. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN SUP- 

14 PORT OF COORDINATED PROGRAM AND COM- 

15 PREHENSIVE PLAN. 

16 The Secretaries shall provide for and coordinate the 

17 conduct, by the National Science Foundation, the National 

18 Aeronautics and Space Administration, the National Oceanic 

19 and Atmospheric Administration, the National Bureau of 
20* Standards, and other suitable Federal agencies, of such scien- 

21 tific research and development as may be necessary or appro- 

22 priate in support of the coordinated program and the compre- 

23 hensive plan and in furtherance of the purpose and objectives 

24 of th:^ title. 
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1 SEC 315. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

2 (a) Authorizations and appropriations for the fiscal year 

3 in which the comprehensive plan is submitted in final form 

4 under section 312(d)(3) and for the nine succeeding fiscal 

5 years, for purposes of carrying out the coordinated program 

6 and implementing the comprehensive plan, shall be requested 

7 by the Secretaries and by each of the agencies which are 

8 allocated responsibilities under the coordinated program pur- 

9 suant to section 312(c), in a separate line item of the budget 

10 of the agency involved and consistent with the interagency 

11 budget for the coordinated program; and to the maximum 

12 extent feasible such appropriations shall be provided on a 

13 three-year basis, subject to annual authorization Acts hereaf- 

14 ter enacted. 

15 (b) Nothing in this subtitle is intended either (1) to au- 

16 thorize the appropriation or require the expenditure of any 

17 funds io- excess of the amount of funds which would be au- 

18 thorized or expended for the same purposes in the absence of 

19 the coordinated program, or (2) to limit the authority of any 

20 of the participating agencies to request and receive funds for 

21 those purposes (for use in the coordinated program) under 

22 other laws. 
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1 Subtitle C — National Nutrition Monitoring 

2 Advisory Council 

3' SEC 320. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

4 (a)(1) The President sball establish, within ninety days 

5 after the date of the enactment of this Act, a National Nutri- 

6 tion Monitoring Advisory Council. The Council shall assist in 

7 carrying out the purpose oMhis title, shall provide scientific 

8 and technical ad\nce on the development and implementation 

9 of the coordinated program and comprehensive plan, and 

10 shall serve in an advisory capacity to the Secretaries. 

11 4 1) The Council shall consist of eleven voting members, 

12 of whom — 

13 (A) seven members shall be appointed by the 

14 President; and 

15 (B) four members shall be appointed by the Con- 

16 gress— one by the Speaker of the House of Reprcsent- 

17 atives, one by the minority leader of the House of Rep- 

18 resentatives, one by the President pro tempore of the 

19 Senate, and one by the minority leader of the Senate. 

20 (3) The Council shall also include the joint chairpersons 

21 of the Board as ex officio nonvoting members. 

22 (b) The persons appointed to the Council — 

23 (l) shall be eminent in the fields of administrative 

24 dietetics, clinical dietetics, community nutrition re- 

25 search, public health nutrition, nutrition monitoring. and 
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1 surveillance, nutritional biochemistry, food composition 

2 and nutrient analysis, health statistic? management, ep- 

3 idcmiology, food technology, clinical medicine, public 

4 administration, health education, nutritional anthropolo- 

5 gy, food consumption patterns, food assistance pro- 

6 grams, agriculture, and economics; and 

7 (2) shall be selected solely on the basis of estab- 

8 lished records of distinguished service. 

9 (c) The persons appointed to the Council by the Presi- 

10 dent shall include — 

11 (1) one member who is a director of a nutrition 

12 research unit which is primarily supported by Federal 

13 funds, and who has a specialized interest in nutria m 

14 monitoring; 

15 (2) one member who is an employee of a State 

16 government and who has a specialized interest in nutri- 

17 tion monitoring; 

18 (3) one member who is an employee of a local 

19 government and who has a specialized interest in nutri- 

20 tion monitoring; and 

21 (4) one member who is an appointed rcprcsenta- 

22 tivc of the Food and Nutrition Boaru, National Acade- 

23 my of Sciences. 

24 (d) The Council membership shall at all times have rep- 

25 resentatives from various geographic areas the private 
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1 sector, academia, scientific and professional societies, minori- 

2 ty organizations, and public interest organizations. 

-3 (e) The Chairperson of the Council shall be elected from 

4 and by the Council membership. The term of office of the 

5 Chairperson shall not exceed five years. In case a vacancy 

6 occurs m the Chairpersonship, the Council shall elect a 

7 member to fill such vacancy. 

8 (0 The term of office of each of the voting members of 

9 the Council shall be five years; except that of the seven mem- 

10 bers first appointed by the President, one shall be appointed 

11 for a term of two years, three for terms of three years, and 

12 three for terms of four years, as designated by the President 

13 at the time of appointment. Any member elected to fill a 

14 vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for 

15 which his or her predecessor was appointed shall be elected 

16 for the remainder of such term. No member shall be eligible 

17 to serve continuously for more than two consecutive terms. 

18 (g) The Council members shall be appointed or designat- 

19 ed (without regard to the requirements of the Federal Advi- 

20 sory Committee Act) not later then ninety days after the date 

21 of the enactment of this Act. 

22 (h) The Council shall meet on a regular basis at the call 

23 of the Chairperson, or upon the written request l j-third 

24 of the members. A majority of the appointed members of the 

25 Council shall constitute a quorum. 
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1 (i) Appointed members of the Council shall not be em- 

2 ployed by the Federal Government, and shall be allowed 

3 travel expenses as authorized by section 5703 of title 5, 

4 United States Code. 

5 (j) The Administrator of Nutrition Monitoring and Relat- 

6 ed Research (if appointed under section 310(d)) shall serve as 

7 the Executive Secretary of the Council. 

8 SEC 321. FUNCTIONS OP THE COUNCIL. 

9 The Council shall— 

10 (1) provide scientific and technical advice on the 

11 development and implementation of all components of 

12 the coordinated program and the comprehensive plan; 

13 (2) evaluate the scientific and technical quality of 

14 the comprehensive plan and the effectiveness of the co- 

15 ordinated program; 

16 (3) recommend to the Secretaries, on an annual 

17 basis, means of enhancing the comprehensive plan and 

18 the coordinated program; and 

19 (4) submit to the Secretaries an annual report 

20 which shall contain the components specified in para- 

21 graphs (2) and (3), and which shall be included in full 

22 in the Secretaries' annual report to the President for 

23 transmittal to the Congress as specified in section 

24 311(b). 
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1 Subtitle D— Dietary Guidance 

2 SEC. 330. ESTABLISHMENT OF DIETARY GUIDELINES. 

3 (a) The Secretaries shall issue and publish basic dietary 

4 guidelines for the general population based on scientific 

5 knowledge and the dietary patterns and nutritional status of 

6 the population. 

7 (b)(1) Any Federal agency planning to issue dietary 

8 guidance shall submit the text of the proposed guidance to 

9 the Secretaries for review prior to release. The Secretaries 

10 shall determine within thirty days from the date such pro- 

11 posed guidance is submitted whether the proposed guidance 

12 is basic dietary guidance for the general population. 

13 (2) If the b'ecretaries determine that any proposed die- 

14 tary guidance is basic dietary guidance for the general popu- 

15 lation the Secretaries shall within a period of one hundred 

16 and eighty days from the date such determination is made 

17 review such proposed guidance; and the guidance shall not be 

18 issued until the Secretaries have theretofore approved the 

19 proposed materials and notified the head of the agency of 

20 such approval. If the Secretaries fail to express any objection 

21 within that one hundred and eighty-day period, the submit- 

22 ting agency may release the dietary guidance. 

23 TITLE IV— EFFECTIVE DATE 

24 SEC. 401. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

25 This Act shall take effect on October 1, 1986. 
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